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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. W. remarks, ‘‘ Your correspondent 
J. P. has favoured the public, in the May 
and September numbers of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, with a very ingenious 
etymology of the name of Yorx: but I 
think a more simple derivation might be 
given by tracing the river on which the 
city stands, to Aldborough, where we find 
it known by a different name. Both 
names are undoubtedly very ancient, but 
one is a generic term, applicable, like the 
word Avon, to any river, while the other is 
peculiar, as I believe, to this one stream. 
At York, then, the generic term ‘ Ouse’ 
is the only one by which the river is now 
known; but above Aldborough, and at 
Ripon, the same stream is called the Yore. 
Supposing the name Yore to be the more 
ancient, and peculiar to the stream, it is 
by no means improbable that in former 
times it retained that name throughout its 
course to the Humber. The great city 
upon its banks would naturally be called 
‘ Yorevic,’ which by an easy and common 
mode of speech would be contracted to 
York. In an old manuscript relating to the 
county, and supposed to have been written 
early in the fourteenth century, I find the 
name York written ‘ Erewik,’ a form 
which I think strengthens my suggestion, 
for the river Yore was not unfrequentl& 
spelt Ure, and thus Urewick would be 
derived ; and Urewick and Erewick are too 
nearly allied to create a doubt between 
them.” 

J. G. N. remarks, that the Norwich 
Whifflers appear to have afforded so much 
amusement to the members of the Arche- 
ological Institute, that a comparison of 
their costume (described in our last Num- 
ber, p. 293,) with those which preceded 
the London musters in the year 1539, 
may be acceptable: — ‘‘ The Wiflers on 
foote, being in number foure hundred 
proper light persons, were clad in white 
jerkins of leather cut, with white hose 
and shooes, every man with a javelin or 
slaugh-sworde in his hands, to keepe the 
people in array. They had chaynes about 
theyr neckes, and feathers in their cappes.”’ 
(Holinshed.) The mention of javelins 
points out that the “ javelin-men’’ who 
attend on the sheriffs and judges at the 
assize town were originally the whifflers. 

A. B. who, in p. 226, seems anxious 
about ‘‘ the later generations of the pedi- 
gree of Wootton or Wotton,’’ may feel 


interested in hearing, that individuals 
of that name were in the later centu- 
ries connected with Ireland, and particu- 
larly with the county of Louth, of which 
I believe a notice from me will appear in 
next month’s Magazine. In 1422 Adam 
‘‘ Wootton,”’ styled of Caernarvon, was a 
merchant carrying on commerce with Ire- 
land. At the close of the following cen- 
tury James ‘“‘ Wotton ’’ was of respect- 
able rank in the same business at Dro- 
gheda; and from him appear to have de- 
scended various subsequent inheritors of 
the name in Louth, as Christopher Wot- 
ton, who was a merchant in Drogheda 
temp. James the First, when that borough 
was a most commercial sea-port; and . 
Thomas Wotton was at the same time 
settled in St. John’s Street in that town. 
In 1641 John Wotton, being engaged in 
the troubles of the period as a royalist, 
forfeited lands of which he was then and 
theretofore seised in the county of Dublin; 
and in the ensuing “ affair” of 1688 a 
kindred attachment to James the Second 
led to the confiscation of estates of 
Francis ‘‘ Wootton,” in the baronies of 
Ardee and Louth, and county of the latter 
name. I do not attempt to suggest the 
origin or kindred of the name on this 
inquiry, but offer thus much from my 
Collections on the name for the consider- 
ation of A. B. —Joun D’AtTon, 48, 
Summer Hill, Dublin. 

Q. Z. inquires what became of the MS. 
collection of the late Wm. Illingworth, 
esq. many years Keeper of the Records 
in the Tower of London. 

E. K. refers our Correspondent in May, 
p..458, to vol. txx11. part i. p. 313, where 
he will find that Mr. Dyer, the poet, was 
Rector of Coningsby, co. Lincoln; that 
he died in 1782, and has no monument ; 
that his widow retired to Caernarvonshire; 
and that his son inherited his uncle’s es- 
tate, of about 3 or 4002. a year, in Suf- 
folk, where he died, a little before 1782. 

A Correspondent would feel much ob- 
liged if any of our readers would inform 
him whether the family of Dyer, bearing 
the following arms, three goats statant 
sable, and for the crest, a goat’s head, 
holding a rose or pansy proper in its 
mouth, is related either to that of the 
poet Dyer, author of the ‘‘ Fleece’? and 
other poems; or to a family of the same 
name in Devonshire. 
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Memoir of the Life and Services of Sir Jahleel Brenton, Bart. K.C.B. 
By Rev. H. Raikes, Chancellor of the Diocese of Chester. 


WE have read of a naval officer in the days of Elizabeth who, having 
distinguished himself in an arduous encounter with the enemy by his 
courage and enterprize, was directed to apply to her Majesty when any 
appointment he wanted became vacant. Accordingly he took the first 
oceasion that offered, and appeared at Court soliciting for an Irish bishopric. 
The sight of an old admiral performing the duties of an Hibernian see 
would be strange enough, but scarcely more so than the reverse which the 
volume before us offers, of the life and exploits of a naval officer composed 
and edited by a dignified clergyman, chancellor of a diocese, and author 
of sermons, and charges, and didactic treatises on theology. Mr. Raikes, 
indeed, makes some apology for his undertaking in the preface, but not on 
the ground of want of acquaintance with his subject, or of incompetence for 
his task, but solely on that of an assumed incompatibility with the duties of 
his profession. 


“It may appear (he says) presumptuous 
in one not connected with the naval ser- 
vice to attempt the biography of an officer 
so distinguished as Sir Jahleel Brenton; 
and it may appear a graver or less excus- 


profession, and that a profession which 
requires the devotion of a whole mind to 
its peculiar objects, should be undertaking 
an office so foreign from his usual employ- 
ment and proper duties.’’ 





able offence that one belonging to another 


This supposed offence, however, committed against the duties of the 
clerical profession we have no doubt he has now forgiven himself, seeing 
that it is blotted out and forgotten in the amiable motives of the undertaking ; 
and we are quite certain it will be felt in no other quarter ; as at the present 
time at least one-half of his brethren are employed in various investigations 
and sundry secular studies, harmless or laudable, but bearing little more re- 
lation to their profession than an admiral’s uniform to a vicar’s surplice. 
Some are antiquaries, some geologists, professors of botany, chemistry, poli- 
tical economy; some are critics, editors of plays in Greek and English, of 
pindarics, and pastorals ; some compile lexicons, digging into the depths of 
etymology ; others, graduses leading to the heights of Parnassus; some 
write on the belles lettres ; some political and party pamphlets ; some bio- 
graphy ; a great proportion are poets, descriptive, amatory, didactic ; some 
write tragedies for the Haymarket or Princess’s Theatre; and this 
includes every rank from the bishop to the curate: so that, if Mr. Raikes 
has deviated in his own opinion from the strict and narrow path of duty, 
he has many sable companions in his wanderings, whom he need not be 
ashamed or unwilling to own; indeed, we know that the venerable Head 
of the Church has not refused to step occasionally beyond the sacred 
precincts into the attractive and glowing regions of profane literature. 


Exorat pacem Divis, vittasque resolvit 
Sacrati capitis. 
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But, while thus fully acquitted of all dereliction of professional duty in 
devoting himself to the duty of recording the virtuous life of a distinguished 
friend, we think that Mr. Raikes would have found his purpose more fully 
answered had he given his materials, which were for the most part a manu- 
script journal kept by Sir Jahleel Brenton, to one more intimately acquainted 
with naval affairs ; while he himself, in adding a separate memoir or essay, 
in which he might have displayed the virtues of his friend in all their 
purity and brightness, would have found an employment grateful to his 
feelings, congenial to his habits and studies, and gratifying and useful to 
all. This is the plan we should have recommended, and still think might 
be adopted with advantage. As it is, we fear he will not reap the benefits 
he has so anxiously laboured to attain, for the professional reader will 
detect in it many grave historical errors, and will look in vain for that 
precision, exactness, and lucid statement that can only result from a 
practical acquaintance with the subject. Others may be deterred by its 
somewhat formidable size and lengthy details ; while some of the religious 
discussions and reflections will appear to many, we will not say unneces- 
sarily, but ungracefully, introduced, too laboriously brought forward, and 
sometimes in such a didactic form as might not be quite acceptable to 
those who have either formed other opinions, or at least are not desirous 
of being under the control of a guide.* If Sir Jahleel Brenton’s journal 
had been printed, with the addition of a few necessary connecting passages 
and explanations, it would not have occupied half the space of the present 
work, which, considering that it is chiefly intended for the instruction of 
the youthful part of the profession, would have been of great advantage. 
Still we must not detract from the value of the material, because we do 
not approve the form of the setting. There is so much to esteem and so 
much to love and admire in Sir Jahleel Brenton’s character and life, that 
it will not fail to attract readers, and consequently will be advantageous to 
the profession, and through that to the country. Meantime the editor’s 
purity of motive, and conscientious admiration of the character he has 
attempted to delineate, are so clear, as to soften in all liberal minds any 
feelings of critical severity, and only to excite a wish that he had selected 
a subject more congenial to his own habitual studies, and more susceptible 
of receiving illustration from his theological acquirements and doctrinal 
views of scripture; and we think that he did unwisely in deviating from 
the approved and excellent models he had before him in the previous bio- 
graphies of Nelson, Collingwood, Lord Exmouth, and some others ; bio- 
graphies of the highest interest, containing instruction of the most important 
kind, though no where delivered in the formality of didactic precept, or 
accompanied with the refinements of theological discussion. We now pro- 
ceed to give a short survey of the life of this eminent seaman, taken from 
the more copious narrative in the work itself. 

Sir Jahleel Brenton was the eldest son of Rear-Admiral Brenton, a 
native of Rhode Island. The family emigrated to America in the reign 





* See p. 94, on a letter of Sir Jahleel Brenton’s, where Mr. Raikes informs the 
reader “that in later years these feelings would have assumed a different form, and 
been expressed in a different manner ;”’ as if the reader was not capable of forming 
such conclusions himself. And at p. 139, where he gives a prayer of Mrs. Brenton’s, 
and then adds, ‘‘ the above prayer is inserted, not as being the model of what a prayer 
should be, for in that respect the discernment of a religious mind will see its 
deficiency,” &c. If so, why is it necessary so anxiously to point it out ? 
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of Charles the First, probably from apprehension of the troubles they 
foresaw coming on the country. They came from Hammersmith, and 
were persons of wealth and consideration. ‘They settled in Rhode Island. 
William Brenton the father became Deputy-Governor of the island in 
1663, Governor in 1667-8, and died in 1674. He had three sons. 
William, who was the second, was the great-grandfather to the subject of 
the present memoir. One of his sons, Jahleel, was his grandfather: he 
married into the Cranston family, lineally descended from the Scottish 
Barons: he had a very large family. Jahleel, his fourth son, married 
Henrietta Cowley, of a Worcestershire family; and Jahleel (for this not 
very euphonous name seemed a lasting favourite with the Brentons), the 
Baronet, whose life is now before us, was their eldest son. He was born 
22d August, 1770. 

In consequence of the separation of the colonies from the mother 
country, Mr. Brenton, who belonged to the service of Great Britain, was 
obliged to leave his home, refusing the highest offers from the Americans 
to enter their service, and escaped clandestinely from Rhode Island. His 
family afterwards joined him, and the whole were removed to England in 
1780. In 1781 he was placed in a school at Enfield, and the year after 
embarked as a midshipman under his father in the Queen, and afterwards 
in the Termagant, a port-ship. 

When the war concluded, in 1783, he was sent to the maritime school 
at Chelsea, to renew his professional studies. In 1785 he was removed 
to France, chiefly for the purpose of learning the language; and here we 
may insert a remark which he recorded in his journal, displaying the early 
bent of his mind towards the profession in which he was subsequently so 
much distinguished :— 


‘* To shew (he says) what an important 
influence the most trifling circumstances 
may have upon a man’s life, 1 may men- 
tion that, while living at St. Omer’s in 
1786, I was considered to be in very feeble 
health, from the return of an ague first 
experienced the preceding year at St. 
Vincent’s, and having at the drawing 
school evinced a strong partiality for 
painting, my parents thought of sending 


me to Italy with a view of making that my 
profession, a plan which I eagerly caught 
at at the moment; but thinking it over 
in my own room, where my sword was 
suspended over the chimney, my eye no 
sooner rested on it than old associations 
and prospects instantly crowded in upon 
me, and induced me at once to reject the 
tempting offer of a journey to Rome, and 
renewed my determination to go to sea.’’ 








In 1787 we find him on board the Dido, Captain Sandys, employed in 
sounding the bays and harbours on the coast of Nova Scotia. In March 
1790 he passed his examination for a lieutenant, and accepted a commission 
in the Swedish navy, then acting against the Russians in the Gulf of 
Finland. This step in his professional career, however, he subsequently 
disapproved, as he had acted without reference to the cause, which alone 
can render war justifiable. He was now, through Lord Hood’s interest, 
appointed lieutenant in the British navy; and, as an introduction to the 
changing fortunes of a sailor’s life, was soon after put in Bridewell by the 
mayor of Rochester, and nearly torn in pieces by the populace of that city. 

In 1792 he was appointed to the command of the Trepassy, at New- 
foundland ; “ an extraordinary description,” he says, “of a man-of-war, 
being only forty-two tons, and her crew consisting of five men and a pilot. 
She had four swivels, and was about the size of a Gravesend boat. She 
was employed to protect the fisheries, and was facetiously termed a ‘ ma- 
chine for making officers.’” From this service he was informed by letter 
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that it was the wish of Captain Pakenham that he should be his first lieu- 
enant on board the Resistance, of seventy-four guns ; and, at the end of the 
first chapter, we find him arrived in England, we presume for that purpose ; 
but, lo! the next chapter opens with his being second lieutenant in 
the Sibyl, without giving any explanation of the former statement, This 
ship was employed in cruizing off the coast of Holland during the winter 
of 1794-5; and here we meet with an extract from the journal which is 


worth transcribing :-— 


‘‘In February the Sybil was sent to 
the Weser, to assist in bringing away 
the British after their disastrous retreat 
through Holland in that awful winter. 
The sufferings of the troops had been 
dreadful during the march. They were 
embarked as they reached Bremer Lee, and 
sailed in detachments for England. The 
Sybil and her convoy were to take off the 
rear, and remained in consequence until 
the latter end of March. Colonels Barnes 
and Boardman, the first of the Guards and 
the latter of the Oxford Blues, were em- 
barked in the Sybil. About this time an 
extraordinary species of disease had begun 
to manifest itself among the mariners of the 
Sybil, and as the discovery of its cause 
and the means of its cure must be ascribed 
to the acuteness of the latter of these two 
gentlemen, it may be regarded as a subject 
of thankfulness that they were passengers. 
Many of the men were afflicted with an 
ossification or hardening of the knee joint, 
and this had proceeded in several cases 
to such an extent that the men were lame 
for life. The surgeon, who was himself 
afflicted in the same way, and had been 
lame from childhood, was at a loss as to 
the cause of the malady; but Colonel 
Boardman at once threw a light upon the 
subject, by a remark not unlikely to sug- 
gest itself to the mind of a military man, 
He had observed that the mariners when 
dressed had thick woollen breeches, and 
long worsted stockings, so that during the 
day time when on their post the men had 
their knees doubly covered. After sunset, 
when off guard, the parade dress was laid 
aside, and canvas trousers substituted, 
leaving the knee with little protection 
from the cold air of the night; and he 
inferred that the mischief in the joint 


arose from the sudden and violent change 
in the temperature maintained around it. 
The result proved the justness of his con- 
jecture as to the cause of the malady, for 
on taking proper precautions to maintain 
the warmth by clothing no further cases 
occurred, and the surgeon himself recol- 
lected, what it is singular he ever should 
have forgotten, that his own crippled 
state had been occasioned by exposure to 
cold. One amusing circumstance oc- 
curred also at this time aboard the Sybil, 
which it may not be improper to add, as 
evincing great readiness of resource in a 
sailor, though in a case of much less im- 
portance than the preceding. One of the 
quartermasters, familiarly called by every- 
body ‘Old John Iceberg,’ a Swede, had 
a favourite cat, which, contrary to the re- 
puted character of these animals, evinced 
as much attachment to her master as a 
dog is used to do. It slept in his ham~- 
mock, and when he had the watch on 
deck amused itself with playing in the 
rigging, leaping from it to the spanker 
boom, and from thence to the boat which 
hung over the stern. It happened one 
night that the boat having been kept on 
shore by bad weather, and puss not being 
aware of its absence, in the course of her 
gambols she went overboard, to the utter 
despair of poor Iceberg. He, however, 
soon recollected himself, threw the cap- 
tain’s dog overboard, and, reporting to 
the officer on watch that the dog was in 
the water, volunteered his services to go 
afloat. While in the boat it may naturally 
be supposed that the first object of his 
care was the cat, and, having picked her 
up, he proceeded at his leisure to the 
relief of Echo.’’ 


Mr. Brenton was now first lieutenant of his ship, but was soon removed; 
and, after some changes and some disappointments (the chief of which 
was his not being able to join the Diamond, under the command of his friend 
Sir Sidney Smith, to which he had been appointed), he was ordered to join 
the Gibraltar, Captain Pakenham’s ship. 


‘¢ On joining (he says) the Gibraltar, I 
found the ship had been in a most un- 
pleasant state in consequence of a liti- 
gious spirit which had crept in among the 
officers, and which had led to numerous 


courts-martial, so that the captain and 
officers were not on friendly terms, Cap- 
tain Pakenham however came forward 
upon this occasion in the handsomest 
manner, saying to the officers who had 
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assembled for the purpose, ‘Come, gen- cordiality and comfort ensued, and, con- 
tlemen, let us now give the new first- sequently, the discipline of the ship was 
lieutenant a fair chance. Let us bury rapidly improved.’’ 

the hatchet and be friends.’ The greatest 


This was an appointment fortunate both to himself and the ship, which 
he was the means of saving when nearly wrecked in a violent storm off 
Rosia Bay, and when, indeed, with a dreadful crash, she had struck upon 
the rocks off Cabritta. The captain being disabled by a severe fall, the 
command fell entirely on Lieutenant Brenton, and the ability, skill, and 
knowledge he displayed in a situation of extreme difficulty was universally 
acknowledged. The Gibraltar was a Spanish-built ship; and, on examining 
the injuries done to the vessel, it was found that the whole of the lower 
part of the ship was a solid mass of mahogany. No other fabric could 
have stood the violence of the shock when she struck on the reef, and 
enabled her to float after she was righted. 

With a reputation for professional zeal and knowledge highly increased, 
Mr. Brenton was now promoted, first to the Barfleur, under Captain Dacres, 
which he said “might emphatically be called ‘a happy ship,’” and then 
to Lord St. Vincent’s own ship, the Ville de Paris; and in 1798 he was 
appointed commander of the Speedy sloop, and soon after received the 
thanks of Lord St. Vincent for the gallant manner in which he had fought 
and repulsed a swarm of French gun-boats which had attacked a convoy 
of victuallers from Lisbon to Cadiz. In a subsequent attack of the same 
kind he was also equally successful. He received the thanks of Governor 
O’Hara and the garrison, and “ Speedy” was given out that evening for 
the parole, and “ Brenton” for the countersign ; and Lord Spencer wrote 
an order for him to be put into the first post vacancy which should occur 
in the Mediterranean. He was accordingly appointed to the temporary 
command of the Genereux at Port Mahon, of which he took the command 
in April 1800; and he joined the admiral off Genoa in the month of May. 





“Genoa had been invested by the 
Austrian army for nearly six months, and 
so closely blockaded by the British squad- 
ron, that very few vessels could get into 
it. It was obstinately defended by Mas- 
sena, but reduced to the greatest ex- 
tremities for want of provisions. On the 
4th June it capitulated ; but such favour- 
able terms were granted to it by the 
Austrian general, that the French were 
great gainers by its surrender, as it gave 
freedom to the army shut within its walls, 
and enabled them to contribute greatly to 
the issue of the battle of Marengo, which 
occurred ten days afterwards. It has too 
often been the fate of England to be in- 
volved in these shortsighted treaties, by 
which all the advantage has been forfeited 
that valour and enterprise had gained. 
By the terms of this capitulation, British 
transports were to convey the French 
troops to Nice, with all their military 
baggage ; and, while receiving it on board, 
a bale marked military clothing burst 
while hoisting in, and displayed some 
beautiful Genoa velvet. This occasioned 
an examination of all the packages already 


aboard, and led to the discovery of an 
immense quantity of similar plunder. 
Massena was exceeding angry at this de- 
tection, and accused the English of a 
breach of the terms of capitulation, al- 
though it had been acted upon up to that 
moment to the very letter; but the fact 
was it deprived him of much that he ex- 
pected to carry off with impunity. About 
12 o’clock on the 4th June the squadron 
entered the harbour of Genoa, and at once 
fired a royal salute in honour of the birth- 
day of their sovereign. The scene was 
truly beautiful, presenting as it did that 
superb city rising above the shores of the 
bay, and its harbour covered with boats, 
with splendidly decorated flags, and filled 
with gaily dressed people of both sexes. 
These boats thronged round the British 
ships, and showed but too plainly the 
misery that had been endured by the 
wretched inhabitants. The countenances 
of the company, ghastly with famine and 
disease, but ill accorded with their gay and 
often rich costume. Many were too feeble 


to mount the sides of the ships, and men. 


as well as women were happy to have the 
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aid of the chair for that purpose. The 
declared object of the visit was to pay 
honour to the British flag, but the real 
one was to obtain food at the earliest 
possible period. They were gladly re- 
ceived—the cabin, the ward room, and in 
short every part of the ship, was filled by 
them, and a succession of meals brought 
on the table, as one person succeeded 
another. But the most delightful cir- 
cumstance connected with this day was to 
see the British seamen handing out of the 
ports their own ration of provisions to the 
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starving multitude who could not get on 
board. On their landing, the English 
officers observed the streets strewn on 
each side with the dying and the dead; 
and although on the opening of the gates, 
immediately after the surrender, an 
abundance of provisions was poured in, 
it was long before the people again enjoyed 
the blessings of plenty ; disease invariably 
accompanying famine, and shortening life, 
when the means of supporting it are re- 
stored.”’ 


At Lord St. Vincent’s request, Brenton was appointed Captain of Sir 
James Saumarez’s ship, the Cesar, and joined her in January, 1800. He 
was present in the battle of Algesiras in 1801, and his “cool judgment 
and intrepid conduct were pronounced by the admiral never to have been 


surpassed.” 


As soon after this Captain Brenton quitted the Cesar, in 


order to return to England, we may take our farewell of her, with the 


following quotation from the journal. 


‘¢ Perhaps no ship in the British navy 
had ever enjoyed more comfort and har- 
mony than the Cesar; and much of this 
was undoubtedly owing to the conduct of 
the chaplain, the Reverend Evan Holiday, 
who was indefatigable in every part of his 
duty. And as it is important to show 
how far benefit may arise to a ship’s com- 
pany from the chaplain’s influence, inde- 
pendent of the weekly instruction to which 
he is bound by the articles of war on the 
Sabbath, it may not be amiss to describe 
Mr. H.’s system. In the first place his 
conduct was so correct, and so accordant 
with his sacred functions, in his inter- 
course with his messmates, that the same 
guarded and decorous manners were pre- 
served by them, whilst he was present in 
the ward-room, as though a lady had been 
present ; and that alone was a great point 
where so many young and high-spirited 
men were collected together in all the 
thoughtlessness and buoyancy of early 
life ; whilst at the same time he never as- 
sumed authority or discouraged innocent 
mirth, and, on the contrary, was upon the 
kindest and most intimate terms with all, 
his public duties were most carefully and 
religiously performed. It was thought, 
and perhaps correctly, that his preaching 
was too exclusively moral; but it was ac- 
cording to the light he had acquired, and 
was most conscientiously given as the 
best instruction he had to impart. His 
sermons were generally, it might almost 
be said always, applicable to existing cir- 
cumstances, and had reference to some 
event or some person which it seemed 
expedient to advert to. He was most 


successful also in preventing the infliction 

of punishment, as well as in preventing 

the crimes which called for it. 
I 


No sooner 


was aman put into the master-at-arms’ 
list as a culprit than Mr. H. was in com- 
munication with him ; got at his charac- 
ter, his motives, and the circumstances 
which had led him to commit the fault. 
It thus often happened that he found out 
such favourable points as enabled him to 
recommend the culprit to mercy, and to 
induce the captain to pardon him on such 
recommendation coming from such a 
quarter, when otherwise he could not have 
done it without wounding the feelings of 
the officer who had made the complaint, 
and doing injury to the discipline of the 
ship. One very remarkable instance of 
the success of this benevolent exercise of 
his duty may be named as an exhibition 
of his general practice. One of the sea- 
men of the Cesar, who had been on shore 
on liberty at Gibraltar, was brought off 
under a military guard, charged with 
robbing his messmate in the guard-house, 
whilst lying asleep there in the course of 
the preceding night. Captain Brenton 
knowing the man accused to be one of the 
most correct characters in the ship, as 
well as one of the best seamen, was greatly 
surprised at the charge, and expressed his 
astonishment to the man himself, that he 
of all others shouid be so inculpated. 
The man strenuously denied being guilty ; 
but the evidence against him was so clear 
and so consistent that it was not possible 
to disregard it. Addressing the prisoner, 
therefore, he said, ‘ Lewis, I cannot think 
you guilty, nor will I take it upon my own 
responsibility to act upon so awful an 
occasion: think well upon what has 
passed, for, if you adhere to the protesta- 
tion of your innocence, I must write for a 
court martial to be held upon you!’ The 
accused replied in the most respectful 
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manner, ‘ Sir, I never can acknowledge 
being guilty of a crime of which you sup- 
pose me incapable; but as I have no wit- 
ness to bring forward in my own behalf, 
and that of the soldiers is so strong and 
so positive against me, I fear I must be 
condemned by a court martial, and there- 
fore I request you will cause me to be 
punished on board my own ship, as I feel 
convinced my punishment will then be less 
severe than what would be awarded by a 
court martial.’ The captain replied, that 
he would never take upon himself the risk 
of punishing an innocent man, and again 
urged his confession of guilt, and then 
consigning him to an arrest wrote the 
letter, and before presenting it to the ad- 
miral showed it to the accused, who how- 
ever persisted in maintaining the charge 
to be false. The chaplain, who had at- 
tended this examination, requested to speak 
to the captain in private; when he said, 
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‘ Sir, there is something so very extraordi- 
nary in this affair, particularly as it involves 
such a man as Lewis, that I take the li- 
berty of requesting that you will withhold 
the letter for the court martial until I can 
investigate the affair, and if you will allow 
me I will immediately go on shore for the 
purpose.” He accordingly went, and 
came off the following day in triumph, 
having detected a most abominable com- 
bination amongst some of the soldiers of 
the guard, by whom the charge had been 
fabricated, and who had themselves robbed 
the sleeping sailor. This was clearly 
proved to the entire satisfaction of the 
officers of the regiment. The real culprits 
were punished, and poor Lewis resumed 
the high character he had formerly borne, 
to the great joy of every one in the ship, 
and to none more than to Mr. Holiday. 
Much has a really religious active-minded 
chaplain in his power.”’ 


In March 1800, Captain Brenton was married to Miss Isabella Stuart, 


of Maryland, in Virginia, the object of an early and romantic affection, 
for his love began “ dum adhuc in flore juvente,” and while he was yet a 
midshipman in 1788; but, from some confusion of dates in this part of 
the narrative, this marriage must have taken place previous to the battle 
of Algesiras, which was in 1801, and so our readers must suppose a little 
mistake has occurred in shifting the scenes of the drama, and keep in 
mind, though contrary to the authority of the biographer, that Captain 
Brenton was a married man at Algesiras: for, if he were not, Mrs. 
Brenton’s good fame would materially suffer, insomuch as a son was born to 
them in January 1801. Mr. Raikes says that in March he sailed for 
Spithead, having obtained the command of the Minerve of 38 guns ; but 
we are to add the whole interval of the peace of Amiens to this, and read 
that in March 1803, at the renewal of the war, he sustained a severe in- 
jury when fitting out the ship by a block falling on his head, which oc- 
casioned a concussion of the brain, and a temporary retirement. His pro- 
fessional zeal and his sense of duty led him however to seize the first op- 
portunity of joining the fleet off Cherbourg, where, after several successes, 
he met with one of those severe misfortunes which, although free from 
disgrace, will often act prejudicially on the whole of a future career, and 
which, even in his case, and high as was his reputation, threw a temporary 
cloud upon his prospects. In the pursuit of a French flotilla, while a 
thick fog obscured the harbour, the pilot mistook his reckoning, and one 
side of the harbour for another, the ship grounded on a shoal, and after a 
long and arduous defence of nine hours was surrendered to the enemy. 

The concluding particulars of the loss of the Minerve may be here in- 
serted as given by Captain Brenton. 


‘* At length I put the question to my of- 
ficers, whether any hope remained: all 
answered in the negative, and recom- 
mended surrender. The painful alternative 
was adopted, and the colours being hauled 
dewn, shouts of triumph resounded from 
the shore. I then went into my cabin, and 
having destroyed my private signals, pro- 
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ceeded to collect such things as might be 
most immediately necessary, threw them 
into my cot, which, though unoccupied 
through the dreadful night, was hanging 
up in my cabin. In this I had my plate, 


and such of my clothes as I could the 

more easily get at, lashed up and given to 

my servant. Whilst thus occupied, the 
2Y 
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master of the French vessel, which we had 
here taken the preceding evening, and 
who had kept below during the night 
hearing that the ship had surrendered, 
made the best of his way to my cabin, and 
began to console me. ‘ Songez, mon brave 
capitaine, que vous étes distingué; que 
vous vous étes defendu en brave homme ; 
que vous avez seulement subi le sort de 
la guerre ; que les Frangais sont de braves 
gens.’ At this moment the batteries re- 
newed their fire, and the panegyrist imme- 
diately took to his heels for his place of 
security, crying out, ‘ O ! les coquins ! les 
marauds!’ and such other terms as seemed 
at the moment most appropriate for this 
attack upon a fallen enemy. I then went 
on deck, and standing up upon the taffrail, 
waved a white flag, calling out at the same 
time, ‘ Nous nous sommes rendus.’ The 
gunbrigs also repeated this information, 
‘Tis se rendus.’ It was some time before 
the firing ceased, but providentially no 
one was hurt by it. The reason subse- 
quently alleged for the continuance of 
hostilities was that the Minerve had not 
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ant known of how little importance this 
circumstance was in our situation, he 
would not have incurred the risk of an 
useless effusion of blood. Under existing 
circumstances, he only added to the in- 
jury already done to a ship in his 
possession. A boat from the senior of- 
ficer of the gunbrigs soon after came 
along side, and, after making himself very 
certain that the ship had indeed surren- 
dered, received my sword, which he ima- 
gined he had gained by his own valour; 
and retained it, notwithstanding the less 
doubtful claim of the military commander. 
But the same idea, which this commander 
of the gunbrig had taken up, was adopted 
by Buonaparte himself; who, having re- 
ceived the despatch announcing the cap- 
ture of the Minerve, whilst in the theatre 
at Brussels, immediately arose and said, 
* Messieurs et dames, la guerre navale a 
commencte sous les plus heureuses 
auspices, Une superbe fregate de l’ennemi 
vient de se rendre a deux de nos batimens 
cannoniers,’ not saying a word of the bat- 
teries or the shoal.’’* 


lowered her sails ; but, had the command- 


The history of Captain Brenton’s long captivity, which continued from 
July 1803 to December 1806, we think one of the most interesting por- 
tions of the narrative, disclosing, as it does, much curious information of 


the state of feeling existing in France among the generality of the inhabit- 
ants towards their own government, and particularly towards Buonaparte, 
whose plans of military conquest, and whose lawless ambition, were so op- 
posed to the general prosperity, to the happiness and security of indivi- 
duals, and to the welfare of all classes, except the military. Mr. Raikes 
has very judiciously given us many curious details on this subject, which 


extend over more than a hundred pages of his volume. We see there a 
system of the most unjust and unnecessary cruelty exercised towards the 
prisoners of war of all ranks by the French government, founded on hatred 
of their achievements, or suspicion of their principles, and extending from 
the most barbarous treatment in all things considered of importance, to 
the most petty and vexatious tyranny in matters indifferent and incon- 





* The following anecdote has been given by a contemporary from the Naval History, 
(iii. 213.) ‘‘ A British sailor who had both his legs shot off while the Minerve lay 
under the fire of the batteries, was carried to the cock-pit. Waiting for his turn to be 
dressed, he heard the cheers of the crew on deck, and eagerly demanded what they 
meant. Being told the ship was off the shoal, and would soon be clear of the forts, 
‘Then d—n the legs!’ exclaimed the poor fellow, and taking his knife from his pocket, 
he cut the remaining muscles which attached them to him, and joined in the cheers 
with the rest of his comrades. When the ship was taken, he was placed in the boat 
to be conveyed to the hospital, but, determined not to outlive the loss of liberty, he 
slackened his tourniquets and bled to death.”” Sir J. Brenton’s journal affords another 
instance of the indomitable spirit of the sailor. ‘ I observed a poor fellow belonging 
to the Audacious who had lost both his arms above the elbow ; he was quite cheerful. 
I asked whether he would like to be sent to Greenwich Hospital, or have a pension for 
life. Hereplied, ‘I believe, your honour, it is not so bad with me yet. I know the 
cook of the ; he has lost both his arms, but there is not a hardier fellow in 
the fleet.’’? He also mentions two sailors who actually ran away in their hospital 
garb, found a boat on the beach, took possession, and joined their ship. Vide p. 120. 
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sequential in themselves : while it equally displays many instances of kind 
and compassionate feeling among individuals, unsuspecting generosity and 
noble confidence in the British faith and honour among the commercial 
classes, and even a feeling of regard to justice and right in some of the 
highest members of the ministry, whose influence was humanely used in 
relaxing the unnecessary rigours that attended the prisoners’ tedious and 
forlorn confinement. A French merchant of L’Orient lent him fifty louis, 
the very day he began his disastrous journey, on his note of hand, and 
even blamed himself for taking that security ; and from the great Parisian 
banker Peregaux he received from first to last a liberality of conduct which, 
we think, would be esteemed rather incautious in Lenkial Street or 
Charing Cross. They were at first marched to Epinval, where they en- 
joyed some tranquillity, and experienced much kindness ; but, on the failure 
of the negociation for the exchange of prisoners, they were moved away 
first to Phalsburg, and afterwards to Verdun, and here the officers and 
men were separated, the latter being marched on to Givet on the banks of 


the Meuse, and, pro tempore, to the fortress of Charlemont. 


‘* The officers, in the meantime, were 
permanently settled at Verdun, at which 
place all the English detenus, from every 
part of France, were assembled, forming 
perhaps one of the most extraordinary 
groups of character that had ever been as- 
sembled in the same spot. There were 
many highly respectable and exemplary 
persons, some of whom had been travelling 
in France for their pleasure, some for the 
purpose of educating their children, and 
some for economy. There were others 
whose sole object was curiosity or dissipa- 
tion. There were many skilful artizans 
who had brought their talent to a French 
market, and were engaged in setting up 
manufactures that might rival or surpass 
their own country. There were many who, 
_ from seditious conduct and republican 

principles, had found it necessary to take 
shelter in France. There were fraudulent 
bankrupts and broken tradesmen. There 
were many who had fled from their credi- 
tors, and even some who had fled from the 
gallows. With this motley assemblage 
the prisoners of war were involved, enve- 
loped in one measure, subject to the same 
proscription and the same parole. The 
amalgamation was notvery favourable to the 
latter, particularly the younger branches 
of the service. Much good was done, 
and some striking instances of conduct 
highly honourable to Great Britain oc- 
curred ; but all know the influence of bad 
example, and how easily it captivates the 


unwary. This very soon became evident. 
Gaming-houses were set up by the French 
government’s authority, and a notice was 
stuck up against the door, ‘ that they were 
chiefly for the English, and that the French 
were forbidden to frequent them.’ * * * 
In the course of the spring, a very great 
increase had been made in the number of 
prisoners. The officers of several ships of 
war, of Indiamen, and other vessels, had 
arrived, as well as defenus from the more 
remote parts of France. Verdun began 
to lose the appearance of a French town, 
and many shops with English signs and 
English designations were seen, such as 
‘ Anderson, grocer and tea-dealer, from 
London; Starky, tailor and ladies’ habit- 
maker, from London,’ &c. The Rue Me- 
telle, the principal street in Verdun, got 
the nom de guerre of Bond Street, and 
was often called by the French themselves 
Bon Street. Races were established, and 
a racecourse hired and fitted up next the 
village of Charni, with distance-posts, 
steward’s box, &c. A pack of beagles 
was procured, which was hunted regularly 
three times a week, and became a very 
favourite amusement. A motley group 
followed them, consisting entirely of pri- 
soners, with horses of every description, 
sometimes as many as forty horsemen be- 
ing seen in the field; but it was an amuse- 
ment eagerly followed up, and served to 
break the monotony of the prisoners’ life, 
being something to look forward to,” &c. 


On Captain Brenton’s obtaining leave to visit the sailors at Givet, 
accounts having reached him of their destitution and wretchedness, much 
through their own improvidence, he was obliged to take a gendarme with 
him and to consider himself in his custody. 


‘“*The gendarme who had been sent 
with me to Givet upon my first visit there, 


appeared very anxious to learn English, 
inquiring the name of every article which 











at 
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presented itself in that language, and 
making awkward attempts to pronounce 
it. He at the same time gave some not 
obscure hints as to his feelings respecting 
the situation of prisoners, shewing that he 
considered those who had left families at 
home as almost justified in any effort 
they might make to effect their escape. 
This at once put me on my guard as to the 
treachery I might expect from my compa- 
nion, if I were to give him the slightest 
advantage, even in common conversation, 
and I consequently avoided the subject of 
the prisoners with the greatest care, keep- 
ing my escort at as great a distance as cir- 
cumstances would admit. But as it was 
customary for all prisoners who were 
placed under the particular custody of 
gendarmes to admit them to their table, 
a custom I felt obliged to follow, as much 
of the good I hoped to do for the prison- 
ers would depend on my being on friendly 
terms with this man, this rendered my 
situation the more dangerous. The jour- 
ney, however, was performed, and no 
effort made by the gendarme at wmis- 
chief. On my next journey I was told 
that the. same guard would attend me. 
He persevered in his apparent efforts to 
pick up a little English. Convinced as 
Mr. Lee and myself were of this man’s 
utter ignorance of the English language, 
we felt under no restraint before him, but 
indulged ourselves in talking freely upon 
every subject which presented itself. The 
French Government, the First Consul, the 
treatment of the prisoners, and even the 
conduct of this man himself, whose glut- 
tony and egregious vanity and boasting 
made him a very prominent subject for 
remark and ridicule, were all very freely 
handled; but all this passed before him 
without producing the slightest effect upon 
the muscles of his countenance; and yet 
upon our return to Verdun it was disco- 
vered that this very man spoke English as 
well as French, and had been five years 
in the Irish brigade under General Stack 
in the French service. This information 
was given to me by the general himself, 
That no mischief was done by this person 
can only be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that the object of his espionage was 
to detect if possible the existence of any 
plan of importance, either respecting the 
escape of prisoners, or as connected with 
some of the diplomatic secrets at that time 
carried on by Mr. Drake, at Munich, 
whom Buonaparte considered as involved 
in the conspiracies of Georges and his 
accomplices. Nothing having transpired 
that could have been brought to bear 
upon this subject, silence was imposed 
upon the spy on every point, as no 
good could result from the disclosure. 
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Whilst changing horses on the road to 
Givet, a beggar came to the carriage to 
whom I gave a sou, which my companion, 
the gendarme, observing, said, ‘ Mon- 
sieur, voila un de mes defauts. Je suis 
trop charitable; je ne vois jamais la misere, 
sans que les larmes me viennent aux yeux.’ 
None were however observable on this oc- 
casion, nor did he give any other testimony 
of his being ‘ trop charitable.’ On our 
arriving in the evening at Rocroix, where 
we were to sleep, another gendarme 
presented himself, who, being a brother 
brigadier to my escort, was invited to join 
the dinner party, and the prowess of the 
French troops became naturally a subject 
of conversation. The charitable gen- 
darme then observed to me, ‘ Ab, mon- 
sieur, voila un autre de mes defauts; je 
suis trop brave! O si vous pourriez me voir 
marcher contre une redoute,—ah vraiment 
c’est une chose a voir !’” 

‘(It is proper to mention here a fact, 
which occurred at this period of Captain 
Brenton’s confinement, which is not only 
interesting in itself, but which eventually 
may have led to some important conse- 
quences to him and his associates in cap- 
tivity. He was visiting at the house of a 
French gentleman in Verdun, and was 
struck by a large picture hanging up in 
the room, in which a person strikingly re- 
sembling the master of the house was 
painted in the act of giving charity toa 
ragged little boy, and on inquiring what 
the picture was intended to represent he 
received the following affecting little nar- 
rative from M. Godard, the gentleman 
himself: ‘ During the reign of terror, he 
stated that both Madame Godard and 
himself were arrested and confined in 
prison, in the hourly expectation of being 
sent to the guillotine, while their family, 
consisting of six young children, were left 
totally unprotected. After some days 
passed under the most dreadful anxiety, 
Robespierre having been put to death, the 
prisoners were released, and flying to their 
home found all their children but one, 
and after the most indefatigable search 
they could obtain no information respect- 
ing him. It was supposed that he must have 
perished in some of the conflicts which were 
of daily occurrence in Paris, and he was 
accordingly given up and mourned over as 
dead. Three or four years afterwards 
M. Godard, having business in Holland, 
went to Rotterdam, and was accosted in 
the streets by a boy in rags begging. The 
child’s accent was evidently French, and 
attracted M. Godard’s notice. On asking 
his country, he said that it was France, 
and that his name was Romain. And what 
besides, asked the gentleman, with great 
agitation? The boy replied Romain 
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Godard. In fact it was the missing child. 
The father’s joy may be easily conceived. 
He found that the child expected to be 
put to death at Paris, and had contrived to 
join a party going to Holland, where he 
had long subsisted upon charity. He was 
of course soon returned to the bosom of 
his family, and received as one from the 
dead by his afflicted mother. On Captain 
Brenton’s continuing his inquiries respect- 
ing the youth, he was told he had been 
sent out to St. Domingo on employment, 
and on that island being evacuated by 
General Rochambeau, in 1803, Romain 
had embarked in a merchant vessel for 
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France, but he was taken on the passage 
by an English cruizer, and was at that time 
actually on board the Sultan prison ship 
in Portsmouth harbour. Captain Brenton 
immediately wrote to the Transport Board, 
stating all the circumstances of this most 
affecting case, and suggested that, as M. 
Godard was very much respected at Ver- 
dun, the indulgence of his son’s release 
might havea happy effect upon the welfare 
of the British prisoners in that depét. 
The Transport Board immediately ob- 
tained the sanction of the Admiralty to his 
being liberated, and in a few weeks he ar- 
rived once more in the paternal dwelling.’’ 


Mrs. Brenton having obtained permission to join her husband, through 
the kindness of M. Decrés, the Minister of Marine, they obtained leave to 
exchange Verdun for the tranquillity of a neighbouring village, and lived 
for some time in a retreat he calls delightful at Charni, in a spacious 
mansion belonging to M. de Beaumont, of an ancient and noble family. 
They exchanged this residence afterwards for Tours. It was at this time 
that the Rev. James Wolfe, a gentleman who had been arrested when 
travelling at Fontainebleau and sent to Verdun, and who had visited in 
company with Captain Brenton the prisoners at Givet, finding that the 
children were all removed to distant depéts, and none permitted to reside 
at Verdun, came forward to volunteer to reside at Givet, a depét in which 
were twelve hundred prisoners, but not a single officer. It was a noble 
sacrifice of personal comfort, both for himself and his wife, for it was 
necessarily accompanied with privation—with fearful danger; but, says 
Mr. Raikes, it was followed by such an amount of blessing as few have 
been permitted to witness. The men were sunk in every kind of abomina- 
tion: half-starved by the dishonesty of the French commissaries, who 
made the condition of the prisoners as wretched as possible, to induce them 
to enlist in the French service,—without employment, without resource, 
without hope of regaining their liberty, they plunged into the most frightful 
demoralisation, so that a more fearful exhibition of human nature it is 


hardly possible to conceive. 

** On my arrival at Givet,’’ writes Mr. 
Wolfe, “I soon discovered that I had 
undertaken a task of much more difficulty 
and danger than I had at all been willing 
to believe. I found the depdt in the most 
deplorable state. Both in a moral and 
physical point of view it would be difficult 
to conceive anything more degraded and 
miserable. And, as regards religion, every 
appearance of it was confined to some 
twenty methodists, who were the objects of 
the most painful persecution, and often the 
innocent cause of the most dreadful blas- 
phemies. For, not content with abusing and 
sometimes ill-treating them, the drunken 
and vicious, more effectually to distress 
and grieve them, would blaspheme that 
sacred name by which we are called, and 
utter their contempt in the most extrava- 
gant and offensive mockery. The bodily 
privations of the prisoners, and their want 


of comforts and common necessaries of 
life, was equally distressing. The bar- 
racks were situated in a narrow pass, 
between the perpendicular rock of the 
fortress of Charlemont on the one side 
and the river Meuse on the other ; and all 
the space the men had for exercise was 
between the building itself and the river, 
along the side of which was a wall. This 
slip of ground, not more than ten paces 
in width, and exposed to the southern 
sun, was in the heat of summer a com- 
plete oven. Yet here they were obliged 
to walk, except they should stay in a hot 
room with sixteen persons crowded into 
it allthe day. In the hospital the sick 
were mixed with those of the prisoners of 
other nations, and were in a shocking 
state of neglect, and covered with vermin. 
Not a single prisoner was allawed to go 
out into the town, and even the inter- 
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preter was accompanied by a gendarme. 
It was almost impossible for any of them 
to get anything from their friends, for 
there was no one to receive it for them, 
and the little that did come was subjected 
to a deduction of five per cent. by the 
maréchal de logis. And so great was 
their distress at that moment that, un- 
able to satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
they were seen to pick up the potato 
peelings that were thrown out into the 
court and devour them. It appears to be 
the natural tendency of misery and want 
to foster vice and encourage the worst 
feelings of the human heart, and that 
effect in its fullest sense was produced on 
this occasion. The little money that was 
received by the prisoners, instead of being 
applied to the relief of their wants, and 
to make them more comfortable in food 
and clothing, was spent in riot and excess. 
On these occasions sailors are of all other 
men most ready to communicate, and 
never think of to-morrow. And left, as 
they were, entirely to themselves, no one 
caring for their souls, no one having the 
desire or the power to restrain them, 
either by force or by persuasion, in the 
midst of the real distress which they ex- 
perienced, the depdt of Givet was, per- 


haps, at that moment the most reprobate 
spot that can be imagined. In addition 
to these discouragements connected with 
the field of labour which J had undertaken, 
T now found that there were difficulties in 
my own situation which would probably 
involve me in personal danger of a very 
serious nature, or at least cause me to be 
sent away to the dungeons of Bitche. 
The commandant and those that were 
under his orders, from the time I arrived 
at the depét, viewed me with a very evil 
eye. They had all a share in the spoil of 
the poor prisoners, and my interference 
on their behalf, and the opportunities 
which I had of detecting their extortions, 
enraged them exceedingly against me. 
Whenever I made an attempt, as I fre- 
quently did, to put astop to the exactions 
upon the money which was sent in to the 
men, or when any complaint was made 
of the meat, or the bread, these officers 
were loud in their threats of denunciations 
and of sending me off to Bitche. And for 
the first two years of my stay in that 
place, I never went to bed without the 
impression upon my mind that, ere the 
morning, I might probably be thus sud- 
denly marched off.” 


Long and hopeless captivity will, however, wear out the strongest 
resolutions, and perhaps weaken the best motives. The young midship- 
men were the first to endeavour to free themselves from their shackles, 
to attempt to regain their liberty, and renew their active career of danger 


and glory. 


‘* They were so anxious to get home, 
and so ingenious and bold in facing every 
danger and difficulty which stood in their 
way, that every expedient to prevent them 
was vain. It was for this cause that some 
of them were sent from Verdun to Givet ; 
and the commandant took every precau- 
tion that he could think of to inform him- 
self of their plans, so as to prevent their 
escape. Amongst other things, he opened 
all their letters before he allowed them to 
be sent into the prison, where they were 
closely confined, while numbers of the 
common men had liberty of the town. 
After eight of them had escaped and been 
retaken, and at the moment when he was 
most alarmed and on the gui vive, a letter 
arrived for Mr. B. from his mother. The 
commandant had no doubt from the 
natural affection of a mother that it was 
to urge him to get home, and perhaps to 
point out and furnish him with the means, 
for himself at least, if not for others also. 
But when it was read to him, he could 
not contain his astonishment and admira- 
tion, and spoke of it toeverybody. Lady B. 
though I have not the honour of knowing 


her, and am ignorant if she be in this mili- 
tant state, I have some reason to believe was 
a personof decided piety ; but, however that 
be, for I did not myself see her letter, it 
shewed a strength of mind and principle 
not common to the gentle nature and in- 
dulgent feelings of a mother. She had 
heard that in some of the depots there had 
been midshipmen who had broken their 
parole and come home; and she entreated 
her son not to let any personal suffering, 
or ill treatment, or example, induce him 
to do what would disgrace himself, distress 
his family beyond measure, and cast a 
reflection upon his country. Young as 
he was, however, no officer grown old in 
the career of British service had less need 
of the pious and self-denying counsel of 
such a mother. He and some others 
afterwards escaped, in the most honour- 
able manner, after having been once re- 
taken; though he himself might perhaps 
even then have succeeded, but that he 
would not leave behind him a brother 
midshipman, who had lamed himself on 
the journey; and thus after two attempts, 
and through dangers and difficulties which 
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might have overcome the courage even 
of a British sailor, they arrived at home. 
But this letter, together with the strict 
observance of a given or even implied 
parole* on the part of all the prisoners, 
even to the lowest amongst them, so 
raised the character of the English at 
Givet, that the commandant was quite’ 
persuaded they were most in safety when 
they were most in the enjoyment of liber- 
ty. Many of the men, therefore, were 
permitted to work in the town, and were 
much sought after by those who wanted 
workmen or servants ; anda great number 
walked out into the town, and even into 
the country, every day; but, though they 
were constantly escaping from the prison, 
they never betrayed the confidence placed 
in them. The midshipmen were now all 
allowed their parole, and shewed them- 
selves as worthy of it as established 
officers. One circumstance, indeed, of a 
very lamentable description, ought not 
perhaps to be passed over. Two of these 
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young gentlemen, Mr. H. and Mr. G. went 
out, accompanied by one of the gen- 
darmes, before they obtained their parole, 
and, while the soldier was occupied, they - 
got away and escaped; they were hid 
during the whole day in the souterrain of 
a fortified mountain on the other side of 
a river. In the evening, however, they 
became alarmed ; they thought they heard 
something like the noise of a horse shaking 
himself, and immediately after the name 
of Mr. H. called out loudly, and this re- 
peated three times. They left the place, 
and in their fears wished, perhaps, rather 
to be retaken than not. An unhappy 
Englishman, in the pay of the com- 
mandant, saw them coming down the hill, 
and instantly informed the gendarme 
from whom they had escaped: this man 
had been drinking all day, and setting out 
after them, filled with rage, he soon over- 
took them, and cut down Mr. H. who 
died immediately, and wounded Mr. G.” 


While on his journey from Verdun to Tours Captain Brenton fell in 


with Lord Elgin. 


‘‘ Tt was from Lord Elgin at that time 
that Captain Brenton had the gratification 
of receiving confirmed and authentic ac- 
counts of the battle of Trafalgar, at Or- 
leans, November, 1805. Sir Jahleel has 
preserved the following recollections of 
his journey :—‘ This was one of the finest 
and most charming days we had expe- 
rienced ; the country gradually improving 
in fertility and cultivation as we ap- 
proached the Loire, which, in its passage 
by Orleans, with the numerous villas on 
its banks, as far as the eye could reach, 
formed as fine a picture as can be ima- 
gined. At Epernay, the chief depdt for 
the wine of Champagne, I called upon 
Mons. Moet, the great proprietor of this 
wine. We were all most hospitably re- 
ceived and entertained by this gentleman. 
In conversation at table respecting the 
use of champagne in cookery, Madame 
Moet observed, that she believed there 
was not a dish in the first course in which 
this wine was not an ingredient; that the 
ham was boiled in it, and every other dish 
had its portion. At breakfast the fol- 
lowing morning I observed that cham- 


pagne was not forgotten even in this meal. 
The lady replied, that she believed it was 
in every thing but the coffee. This was 
of course a déjeuner a la fourchette, and a 
very sumptuous one. By the time break- 
fast was over the carriage was at the door 
for us to resume our journey ; but Mons. 
Moet requested me to pay a visit to his 
cellar before I left Epernay, and the sight 
amply rewarded me for the detention. It 
was of immense extent, the wine entirely 
in bottle, to the amount, I believe, of some 
hundreds of thousands, beautifully ar- 
ranged in tiers, with marble conductors, 
leading to reservoirs of the same material, 
to carry off and receive the wine from the 
bottles which burst, a circumstance of 
very frequent occurrence. On returning 
from the cellar I found the ladies were 
already in the carriage, and it was with 
difficulty I could find a place for myself, 
in consequence of the packages of the 
very best champagne which Mons. Moet 
had caused to be placed there. We left 
Epernay with a very strong impression of 
the kindness and hospitality we had re- 
ceived. In the afternoon we reached 





* It is melancholy to relate, that the noted exception to English honour and faith 
was in the escape from Verdun of an English nobleman of rank, who boasted of his 
escape, careless alike of his own honour, and of the additional sufferings he inflicted 


on his fellow countrymen. 


General Monleau was complaining in a large party one 


evening of the impossibility of keeping the English midshipmen, and saying he had 


put them in the strongest dungeons in vain. 


‘* Je vous indiquerai, general,’’ said a 


lady in company, ‘‘ un moyen sir: mettez les sur les paroles; les Anglois sont 


esclaves de leur parole d’honneur.’’ 
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Meaux, where we were to pass the night ; 
and, on going down to order dinner, my 
host received me with a broad grin, and 
the following sentence: ‘Ah, monsieur, 
vous venez de nous rosser un peu sur mer, 
d’apres les nouvelles.’ Captain, ‘Cela 
se peut bien.’ Landlord, ‘ Oui, mais 
vous nous avez pris 21 vaisseaux de ligne.’ 
Captain, ‘ Bah! vous voulez dire 21 bati- 
mens marchands.’ Landlord, ‘ Non, mon- 
sieur. Vingt et un vaisseaux de ligne, 
bien comptés—mais vous avez perdu Nel- 
son. Ilest tué.? This was the first in- 
telligence I had received of the battle of 
Trafalgar, which, however, had taken place 
only on the 21st of October, and this was 
on the 4th of November. I did not alto- 
gether credit mine host’s news, and. left 
Meaux the following morning. On my 
arriving at Mehun, about two o’clock, I 
met Lord Elgin, who was then residing 
there as a detenu, who confirmed the news 
of a great naval victory having been 
gained, and the report that Lord Nelson 
had fallen ; ‘ but,’ added his lordship, ‘ I 
am in hourly expectation of news from 
Paris, and, as you only go as far as Fon- 
tainebleau to-night, I will, as soon as I 
get my letter, ride over and dine with you ;’ 
an offer that I gladly accepted. Accord- 
ingly his lordship came by five o'clock, 
with every particular of the action, at 
least as far as the French account went, 
which was surprisingly accurate. It was 
an account sent by merchants at Cadiz, 
through Bordeaux, to Paris. A very dif- 
ferent statement was soon after concocted 
for the information of the French nation, 
in the columns of the Moniteur. One of 
Mons. Moet’s best bottles was opened for 
Lord Elgin upon this occasion. I copied 
an account of this battle from the Journal 
de Paris, 16 Brumaire, an xiv. 7 Dec. 
1805, which my brother has inserted in 
his Naval History. 

‘¢The manner in which prisoners were 
also marched from the most distant parts, 
such as Toulon and Bordeaux, and even 
in many instances from Genoa and the 
ports of the Adriatic, was highly repre- 
hensible in the government of a civilized 
country. It is known that the whole of 
France, during the late wars, and I believe 
its dependencies in Europe, were divided 
into squares about two leagues each way ; 
and at the intersection of all the lines 
forming these squares, or as nearly as pos- 
sible, a brigade of gendarmes was sta- 
tioned. Ifa small detachment of prisoners, 
not exceeding eight or ten, were to be 
sent from Toulon for instance to Givet in 
the Ardennes, they were put under escort 
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of two mounted gendarmes; were gene- 
rally handcuffed in pairs, and sometimes, 
in addition, were made fast to each other 
by arope, and conducted to the nearest 
brigade in the line of the destined march, 
and by this forwarded to the next in the 
same manner. At whatever town or vil- 
lage they were to pass the night they were 
generally locked up in the common prison, 
from whence they continued the route 
with the next brigade the following morn- 
ing. Left solely to the gendarmes, it 
may naturally be supposed that the treat- 
ment was not always the most humane, 
although, as has been shown in the course 
of these pages, there were many instances 
of real kindness and feeling evinced by 
these men. But it was too often the case 
that the prisoners, being without shoes, 
became so lame as to be incapable of 
marching ; they were then for some time 
driven on at the point of the sabre, some- 
times dragged along by being attached to 
the horse; and at length, when utterly in- 
capable of proceeding, they were deposited 
in the next prison until able to march. 
These instances, unhappily, were but too 
numerous, as the straggling parties of a 
few individuals were from time to time 
passed on from the coast to the interior. 
One, consisting of a captain in the navy, 
an officer of marines, and a private gentle- 
man, who had been taken coming home 
passengers from America, is too remark- 
able to be passed over. Their names are, 
Captain Lyall of the navy, Major Stanser 
of the marines, and Mr. Polmer, a private 
gentleman of Bermuda. They were landed 
at one of the ports of the western coast of 
France, and, notwithstanding their rank 
in life, were marched in the same manner 
as common seamen from brigade to bri- 
gade, and like them confined in the com- 
mon prison of the piace, where they halted 
for the night; and upon one occasion, 
after being placed in the cachot, and 
shown the straw upon which they had to 
pass the night, a fierce mastiff was brought 
into the place, and the prisoners were 
told that if they lay perfectly quiet during 
the night they would not be molested ; 
but if they attempted to get up the dog 
would seize them; and, as a proof of this 
not being only mentioned to alarm them, 
whenever they rustled the straw the dog 
began to growl. The situation of the 
prisoners, during the long night, may be 
imagined. Complaint was made of this 
treatment by these gentlemen on their 
arrival at Verdun, but no redress was 
granted them.’’ 


In a small house or villa agreeably situated near Tours, Captain 
Brenton’s time was as comfortably passed as domestic affection and rational 
2 
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occupation could contribute to make it ;. but captivity in a foreign country, 
and the best years of life wasted, and advancement in his profession re- 
tarded or lost, were real evils that required much resignation and the best 
wisdom to subdue, and we may easily participate in his feelings, when 
unexpectedly a gens d’armes arrived at his house with intelligence that he 
was no longer a prisoner—he was exchanged against a nephew of Massena 
who had been taken—and in December 1806 was free to return to his 
own country. He reached London in January: 1807, saw the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, went through a formal trial for the loss of the Minerve, 
accepted a new frigate called the Spartan, and was sent off to Malta with 
700,000/. for which he was to receive a per-centage of 1,100/. At Malta 
he generously and faithfully returned Mr. Decré’s kindness to him at 
Verdun, by liberating some French prisoners he found in the island. Soon 
after this, he had what he calls the severest misfortune of his life, and 
one chiefly attributable to his own imprudence, and indeed disobedience 
of commands recently issued. We have not room to enter into details, 
but he was persuaded to send his boats to attack a polacre, which he did 
not think was a vessel of force that could resist; the defence, however, 
of the vessel was so admirably and successfully conducted that the loss to 
the English was above twenty, besides the greater part of the remainder 
being wounded, and the total failure of the rash expedition. In his nar- 
rative Captain Brenton gives an account of a romantic circumstance that 





took place in connexion with it. 


‘The other circumstance is of a very 
romantic description, and is given in Cap- 
tain Brenton’s own words :—‘ The cox- 
swain of the barge, reported among the 
killed and wounded, was a very fine active 
young man, and had been indulged with 
the permission to bring his wife on board 
the ship. She was very young at this 
period, and the attachment between the 
couple was very remarkable, as well as 
the respect they obtained from all on 
board for the correctness of their conduct, 
which was in every respect exemplary. 
On the boats returning, and the report of 
Bodie’s death (for such was his name), 
his poor little wife was frantic with grief, 
and flew from one part of the ship to 
another, with the most agonizing shrieks. 
When the dead were placed on the main 
deck, she flew to them, uncovering their 
faces, and calling out for her husband. 
She then ran up and took her seat on the 
coxswain’s box, in the barge, which had 
now been hoisted in, calling for her hus- 
band ; and from thence to the captain on 
the quarterdeck, imploring him to let her 
see the body. Calling for some of the 
people who were in the barge, upon whom 
the greatest dependence could be placed, I 
desired to know how Bodie had been killed; 
when one of them said, ‘Sir, we were board- 
ing the vessel together on the starboard side, 
and were getting into the main chains, when 
I was wounded, and fell into the boat, and 
Bodie at the same time was killed, and 
fell between the boat and the ship.’ The 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVIII. 


wife was present at this detail, and at 
length seemed: convinced of her dreadful 
loss. The greatest attention was paid to 
her by all on board, to alleviate as much 
as possible her sufferings; and on the 
arrival of the Spartan at Malta she was 
received by Captain Brenton’s recommen- 
dation into the protection of a very re- 
spectable family. Her situation excited 
the most lively interest at Malta: a sub- 
scription amounting to 80/. was made for 
her, and she soon after sailed for England 
in a transport, with a letter to Mrs. Bren- 
ton at Bath, by whom she was received, 
and remained with her for some time, 
previous to her departure for Ireland, 
where her mother was living. Captain 
Brenton also gave her a recommendation 
to the committee of the Patriotic Fund, 
which obtained for her 50/. The Spartan 
having landed her wounded and refitted, 
preceeded to Messina, in the hopes of 
procuring a few men from the trade and 
transports there. She then continued her 
course for Toulon, and on approaching the 
Hieres Islands, in the middle of June, we 
boarded a merthant vessel from Genoa, 
from which we received the following in- 
telligence. A polacre, it was said, had 
arrived there some weeks previous, which 
had been attacked by the boats of an 
English frigate, and had succeeded in 
beating them off. When the firing had 
ceased, the cries of a man were heard 
under the stern, and an English sailor was 
found hanging on by “7 — chains, and 
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wounded. On taking him on board he 
proved to be the coxswain of the frigate’s 
barge. He stated that he had been severely 
wounded in endeavouring to board the 
polacre, and had fallen between the ship 
and the boat, but as he passed astern he 
had caught hold of the rudder chains, 
and hung on until the action was over. 
The story added, that on the vessel’s arri- 
val at Genoa the man was sent to the 
hospital, and on his wound being cured 
he had been marched into France. No 
doubt now existed as to the correctness of 
this statement, and I immediately wrote 
to Verdun, requesting my friends would 
make enquiries as to the depdt to which 
Bodie was sent, and on ascertaining his 
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safety, that information might be immedi- 
ately sent to Mrs. Brenton, at Bath, in 
order to her communicating the joyful 
news to the supposed widow. Ina very 
few weeks a letter reached Mrs. Brenton 
from the Rev. L. C. Lee, at Verdun, in- 
forming her that Bodie had reached that 
depdt, and was no sooner known to have 
been Captain Brenton’s coxswain than 
the greatest interest was manifest in his 
behalf, and permission was procured for 
him to remain there, where every care 
would be taken of him, and that he had 
quite recovered from his wounds, These 
joyful tidings were soon in the hands of 
Mrs. Bodie, at Cork, whose happiness 
may be easily imagined.’ ”’ 


In October of this year a court-martial sat upon Captain Brenton's 
conduct in regard to the engagement with the polacre; when he was 


honourably acquitted of all blame. 


‘“‘This affair being thus settled, the 
Spartan resumed her station off Toulon, 
and soon after the fleet, under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Lord Collingwood, ar- 
rived off that port. On Captain Brenton's 
going on board the Ocean his lordship re- 
ceived him very coolly, and said, ‘ Sir, I 
am not at all satisfied with the report of 
the captains who composed the court of 
inquiry into your conduct.’ Captain Bren- 
ton replied, ‘And I, my Lord, am not 
satisfied with the nature of the tribunal 
before which it took place, as I should 
have preferred a court martial ; and I have 
to request you will be pleased to order one 
to assemble now for the purpose of trying 
me.’ His lordship replied, ‘ No, sir, that 
is discretional with me, and enough has 
already been said upon the subject of both; 
but,’ continued he, ‘ I have another cause 
of complaint to bring against you. How 
came you, while senior officer at Malta, to 
permit a French colonel, a prisoner of war, 
to return to France on his parole ?’ adding, 
‘ they did not treat you so when you were 
a prisoner.’ Captain Brenton could not 
help being amused with the gravity of the 
charge, and the commentary upon it. He 
explained that the colonel in question was 
taken by his Majesty’s sloop the Weazle, 
on his passage from the coast of Italy for 
Corfu, in a small trabacola; that the co- 
lonel’s wife, then on the point of being 
confined, and two very young children, 
were with him ; that on the Weazle firing 
to bring the vessel to the lady was so 
much alarmed that she was taken in la- 
bour, and after giving birth to an infant 
died ; that the three children were with 
the colonel at Malta, and that on a strong 
recommendation from Sir Alexander Ball, 
the civil commissioner, he, Captain Bren- 
ton, had taken upon himself to allow the 


colonel to go to Naples on parole, on con- 
dition that, having placed his children in 
safety, he should return, unless exchanged. 
‘Such were my reasons,’ added Captain 
Brenton, ‘ and in acting as I did I thought 
I was only doing what I am convinced 
your lordship would have done had you 
been there.’ This could not draw from 
his lordship any sign of approbation, al- 
though it was perfectly true ; for his lord- 
ship, with all his dryness of manner and 
roughness of exterior, had a kind and 
feeling heart, and was a warm and sincere 
friend. His prejudices, it is true, were 
strong and not easily subdued. He was, 
notwithstanding, accessible to conviction, 
and ready to acknowledge the efforts of 
those officers whom he knew to have the 
good of the service at heart, however he 
might differ with them on some points. 

‘* As the editor feels that he has under- 
taken a narrative of trials and struggles, 
which, generally speaking, pass unobserved 
and unnoticed by the world, he does not 
deem it irrelevant to call the attention of 
his readers to the peculiar trials which 
were included in the first periods of this 
service in the Mediterranean. Of Lord 
Collingwood it is hardly possible to say 
too much, whether he be considered as an 
officer or as a man ; and the very circum- 
stance that, differing as he did so widely 
from Lord Nelson in qualities and charac- 
ter, he succeeded in securing to so high a 
degree the regard and confidence of that 
distinguished commander, proves what 
the opinion must have been which Lord 
Nelson formed of his talents and courage. 
But the character of Lord Collingwood as 
an admiral was just that which must have 
led him to pass a severe judgment on this 
unfortunate affair with the polacre. His 


courage was that of a firm well-disciplined 
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mind, which had been accustomed to view 
danger with indifference when it came in 
the way of duty, but which saw no neces- 
sity to go out and brave it when there was 
no adequate cause. His professional life 
had been chiefly passed in ships of the 
line, as forming parts of great fleets and 
engaged in great movements ; and he had 
therefore less sympathy with that spirit of 
adventurous daring which suited the com- 
mander of a cruising frigate ; and he was 
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disposed to look with jealousy, if not dis- 
approbation, at the risks which were con- 
tinually run for the sake of captures of 
very little intrinsic value. At this period 
also age had added something of severity 
to his judgment, and he was not likely to 
admit any extenuation of an error which 
had cost the lives of so many valuable 
men, and which seemed to have been in- 
curred by acting in opposition to an ex- 
press order of his own.’’ 


After this, Captain Brenton was engaged chiefly in company with Lord 


Cochrane on the coast of Italy, and these two excellent officers soon 
felt the highest esteem for each other, and estimated correctly those 
qualities that are eminently required in the service in which they were 


engaged. 


‘¢ Captain Brenton in his official letters 
states the conduct of Lord Cochrane to 
have been above all praise, and that it 
was throughout an animating example of 
intrepidity, zeal, professional skill, and 
resources, which he trusted would be 
treasured up in the memory of all who 
witnessed it. The editor may be allowed 
to add, as a tribute due to the distinguished 
officer thus casually introduced to notice 
in connection with the subject of the 
memoir, that he has frequently heard Sir 
Jahleel Brenton mention, that he admired 
nothing more in Lord Cochrane than the 
care he took of the preservation of his 


‘permitted under his command. 


Every 
circumstance was anticipated, every pre- 
caution against surprise was taken, every 
provision for success was made, and in 
this way he was enabled to accomplish the 
most daring enterprises with comparatively 
little danger, and still less of actual loss. 
The public, who heard of his unceasing 
activity and dauntless courage, regarded 
him as one only ambitious of the character 
of a successful commander, and little knew 
that he never risked an attack of which he 
had not calculated all the probable con- 
tingencies, and compared most zealously 
the loss he might himself sustain with the 





people. Bold and adventurous as he was, 


injury to be done to the enemy.” 
no unnecessary exposure of life was ever 


But we must now pass more rapidly over the remaining portion of our his- 
tory. In May 1810 Captain Brenton was employed in watching and demo- 
lishing Murat’s squadron of boats, intended for an invasion of Sicily ; but in 
the last attack he received a wound froma grape-shot in the hip, which, though 
not mortal, was so severe that he was glad to receive permission to return 
to England, thereby relinquishing an offer which reached him the day after 
the battle of the command of the squadron in the Adriatic, that had been 
long the object of his wishes. He. now returned with his family to the 
same house at Alverstoke that he formerly had inhabited, “a period,” he 
calls it, “ pre-eminent in happiness; all was peace and happiness.” He 
also received a pension of 300/. a-year in consequence of his wound, and 
was promised a baronetcy. A cloud, however, was mounting up the horizon 
that was to draw a fearful shadow over this prosperity. By the reversal 
in the Court of Admiralty of a decree made by the judge of the Maltese 
court, regarding the seizure of two neutral American vessels, Captain 
Brenton was adjudged to pay the value of the cargo, and the cost of the 
appeals ; and, by the insolvency of his agent, he lost the entire sum he 
had received from it; so that he only escaped ruin by the sacrifice of the 
little he possessed, and by the assistance of a friend, and retired from Bath 
to small lodgings in London, and to the most frugal system of expenditure. 
Meantime his health improved under the kind and skilful care of Mr. 
‘Cline. He put aside his crutches, considered himself recovered, and 


applied to the Admiralty for a ship. He was appointed to the Stirling 
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Castle, of 74 guns, intended to be sent to the Mediterranean. In March 
1812 he took the command, but towards the close of the year was reluct- 
antly obliged to relinquish it. In November he was made a Baronet, and 
soon after received from Lord Melville the very desirable appointment of 
Commissioner at Minorca, where he remained with his family till the peace 
of 1814. The next year he had the more important place given him of 
Commissioner of the Dockyard at the Cape, where he remained for seven 
years, till 1821. After two years’ residence, namely in 1817, he had the 
misfortune to lose both his beloved wife and his eldest son; but he found 
in active exertions of benevolence the best remedy for such afflictions; and 
the accounts which he gives of his interference, both locally and with the 
government at home, for the improvement of the neglected and ill-treated 
Hottentots and Negroes, is so beautifully told and so interesting as to be 
among the most attractive portions of the volume. 

On his return to England in 1822 he married his cousin Miss Brenton. 
He was made Colonel of Marines in 1823; and in 1830 was promoted to 
be Rear- Admiral. In 1831 he received from King William the appoint- 
ment of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Greenwich Hospital, worth 8007. 
a-year, besides the advantages of a residence. This he exchanged in 1840 
for a good-service pension, and also received a promise to be on the list of 
Vice- Admirals in the next promotion. He first retired to Casterton, near 
Kirkby Lonsdale, where he remained about a year ; but, finding the climate 
of that country too humid and cold, he exchanged his residence there for 
one at Elford, in Staffordshire. Here he published the memoir of his 
brother Captain S. P. Brenton, and a pamphlet on the importance of the 
coast-fishery as a nursery for seamen. 

So devoted was he to his profession to the last, that even now, when a 
gleam of returning health seemed to give strength to his declining days, 
he applied to the Admiralty for a command, which, it is said, would have 
been complied with, but that in the spring of 1844, in consequence of a 
cold, he was attacked with a fit of the gout, from which he never rallied. 
His mind, indeed, retained its wonted firmness and energy to the last ; but 
his constitution, shattered by long sufferings and pain, gradually gave way, 
and on Sunday, April 3rd, he suddenly expired. Although Sir Jahleel 
never rose to the highest honours of his profession, nor filled the most 
leading stations, yet the editor thinks that his success was perhaps as much 
as was safe for him to have; “and that the young man who enters his 
profession with the mind and spirit of Sir Jahleel, may be well content to 
look forward to an old age cheered, as his was, by the recollection of past 
services, and rich with the enjoyment of a peace which the world could 
neither give nor take away.” The name of Sir Jahleel Brenton may not 
hereafter be found emblazoned in the foremost files of nautical fame ; but, 
“si per se virtus sine fortuna ponderanda sit,” we know few, however 
successful or illustrious, who surpassed him in all the qualities necessary 
to the noble profession to which he belonged,—absolute devotion to the 
service, for “totum se dedit reipublice,” professional skill, courage to act 
and fortitude to bear, humane feelings, gentle manners, and, as the crown 
and glory of all, a conscientious regard to duty, founded on the best prin- 
ciples, and regulated by practical wisdom, judgment, and temper. 
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Extracts from the Portfolio of a Man of the World. 
(Continued from vol. XXVI. p. 580.) 


Bonn.—Thursday. Spent the evening with Professor - His 
ceaseless industry, and the fantastic turn of his learning, excite my wonder 
and admiration ; and the hardihood with which he maintains his theories 
is entertaining. I tried to write my notes of his conversations in German, 
as the ponderous solemnity of the language adds so much to the absurdity 
of some of his dictums; but it was too tiresome. This evening he was 
very intent on a passage in Strabo, which Porson and some of his adver- 
saries had been debating upon before, substituting yparrwy for aoparwy, 
which he condemns. The passage is remarkable: Exs azorporny de oray 
KoAacets Tapa Dewy Kat poBous kat avetdas n dtadoywr, n dca TYTN 
AOPATON rivwy rpocdexwvrac—* By means of types, or visible figures, 
these fearful threats were conveyed—invisible in themselves ;” a very simple 
interpretation, which does not seem to require an alteration. The change 
was proposed to make rutwy aoparwy agree, and at the first glance they 
would seem to do so, but the change is violent ; and by separating ruwyr, 
we leave, as the Professor justly, I think, maintains, the aoparwy to itself, 
and, without tampering with the text, have also a meaning more consistent 
with the sense of the passage. And a very just emendation in the Charon 
of Lucian, which in the common editions reads » rupayyy, n Anorn, he 
would, with some others, read rupavyw Anorn, omitting the » after rupayvw, 
and making the meaning more satirical—He talked of Dr. Parr, and 
acknowledged his learning ; but seemed to have a very just view of his 
abilities, which he does not rate very high. He is not willing to allow him 
to be what the Doctor wishes to be thought—a second Bentley,—or rather 
a compound of Bentley and Johnson, superior to both. 

May 12. Quitted Bonn with regret: but, his native air being advised 
for Edward, we must return to England as soon as possible. 

London, May 25. I always find some difficulty, and I must say 
some disgust, in returning from my German Professor and his out-of-the- 
world speculations to London and its modern interests. Professor ——— 
lives so completely among his books, and is so entirely occupied in lexicons 
and scholiasts, that one begins to forget that there have existed since the 
dark ages anything but writers of notes upon obscure passages, or that 
anything is ever printed, except new editions of Greek tragedians, &c. ; 
and I now find I have a great arrear of political and literary intelligence to 
work up. 

28th. A new edition of “Vathek” made me buy and re-read it. Ihad 
never seen it since I was quite a boy. I picked it from a dusty shelf at 
the top of my father’s study in the holidays, and thought it sublime, and 
so it is. The bad taste and coarse humour, or what is intended for humour, 
I had forgotten, or perhaps never read; but the pre- Adamite kings and the 
corrugated forehead of the wicked queen, and the scimetar with its changing 
inscription, are all, I still think, sublime. 

29th May. Met Mr. Luttrell and Mr. Sharp, who in spite of their 
reputation I found very agreeable. We were a small party, and they were 
happier than when I have seen them in a large assembly, expected to be 
pleasant. Mr. S. asked me if I had read Santamea’s Account of the 
Piedmontese Revolution. I said I had not. 
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ZL. Which revolution? These little second-rate revolutions are like 
the ephemeral volcanoes one reads of in voyages ; they are there, a jet d’eau, 
very muddy and fiery on Tuesday ; and, coming back on Thursday, mud 
and fire and all are gone. As the Irishman said of les grands eaux at 
Versailles—“ It was a pity to be at such a cost for raising water, when it 
could be had so plenty falling for nothing.” 

S. This Piedmontese Revolution, however, considering it was at a short 
notice, was got up in a very creditable style. 

ZL And what is the result to be ? Is it to become such a pleasant place 
in consequence that we are to have no more image boys from thence? no 
more sellers of white guinea pigs, or whatever animal it is that they 
furnish to the rising generation ? 

S. Between one’s compassion for these poor wanderers from the sunny 
South to this ungenial climate, and one’s dislike to see foreigners taking 
away the livelihood of our fellow countrymen, I have often felt so puzzled 
I should be glad to know they could live at home. 

ZL. For fear of accidents I believe you always take care both should be 
the better for you. The confessions of a benevolent man might be as 
interesting, and at least as instructive, as those of an opium eater. 

I said I was afraid they would be more painful; that the quantity of 
cheating, and the sums of money obtained on false pretences from the 
charitable and humane, would be a painful satire on the age. 

Z£. And still undaunted benevolence perseveres. 

S. Everybody who is poor is not necessarily a cheat. 

L. But everybody who is rich is necessarily cheated. As the witty 
beggar said, in excuse for a long lie about motherless orphans and so on, 
**I knew you had it, and wanted to give it, and I was only letting you 
have a good object for it. Your finding me out spoiled your pleasure and 
mine.” 

S. It is like a German sensibility play—cheating you for the pleasure 
your own generosity was to give you. 

ZL. Considerate highwaymen we have had in abundance ; but sympathetic 

ilferers is new, I flatter myself. 

I said I did not think he could claim any originality in the idea; it had 
been done in Germany already, and had come to us twice diluted through 
Mrs. Lee and Lord Byron in Werner. 

S. Poor Byron, it is sad to think — 

ZL. Do not waste your compassion on him, my dear Sharp; he is in 
the sunny South, and if he chooses to amuse himself writing stupid 
tragedies, so called, those who are foolish enough to read them, cheated 
by his name, may be sad to think of ; but he has so many ways of spending 
his time, that, if one had it to give, he would find it hard to prove himself a 
good object for it. 

S. I think there is always genius in even his worst performances. 

ZL. Genius in making out of a bad novel a worse play! To be sure 
Shakspere made plays out of old novels. But Byron has spoiied the 
pleasure of future annotators ; he has told us where he found this delectable 
plot, and no future Malone will have the pride of groping it out, and 
setting it in four pages of close print at the bottom of four lines of large 
printed text. 

S. Yes; the blessing to the world that there were no reviewers when 
Shakspere wrote, is often talked of; but the great blessing to the annotators 
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of there being no anecdotal information, newspapers, or advertisements in 
' those days, is not enough dwelt upon. 

ZL. You think if Shakspere had made the public his confidant, and if 
he had told us “who everybody was,” published his works as they do 
novels now, with a key, what would have become of Theobald, and 
Hanmer, and all of them? 

S. In the next age the trade of commentator will have disappeared, so 
much is told of every line that is written ; and everybody writes, and every 
body knows all about it. 

F L. There are always the hieroglyphics to fall back upon. It is well to 
have a great standing dish of puzzle, a piéce de resistance, as the French 
call the bouilli at dinner. 

S. I thought Champollion and Dr. Young had made them all out. 

L. Very nearly : that “very nearly ” is a happy saving clause, it will give 
our successors plenty to fight upon. The force of the “very,” and the 
amount of the “ nearly,” will do admirably for any modestly-disposed in- 
terpreter; and for the bolder, they may always prove Champollion to be 
wrong, utterly wrong ; and, as none of them can ever be proved to be right, 
there is no danger of an end being put to the debate. 

S. That is the beauty of debates in the House. No one is ever proved 
to be quite right or quite wrong, so there never can be an end. 

L. Every body thinking each is right all the time on their own side. 
Being “ beside one’s self” is being mad, but being beside somebody else is 
being right. There is a story of Géethe’s elective affinities, is not there ? 
The elective affinities of a bench in the House of Commons are very 
marvellous. Once beside each other, the partisans go on, and “ rise as one 
man,” and cry Yes and No so unhesitatingly ; though, take them off that 
bench and examine each separately, he would tell you each of his next 
neighbours on that very bench was a blockhead ! 

S. Modesty of disposition! they do not like to judge of such great 
questions for themselves. 

L. @oagulating without coalescing is the way with all public as- 
semblies. The individuals when set up side by side like types in a printing 
press make sense ; when “ distributed” again to their several places, they 
are nothing. 

S. Every one has his consequence, though, somewhere. A master- 
sweep is a very low personage in our eyes, yet he is venerated and dreaded 
by his little victims ; and every master of ever so small a household is of 
consequence in that little world. 

L. Yes ; it is wonderful the sort of authority the greatest fool acquires 
when he can talk of “ my wife” and “my family.” Isuppose even Slender, 
when he consoled himself for the loss of Anne Page, was as busy a family 
man as his uncle ; and, when he increased his household on his mother’s 
death from the “ two men and a boy,” became a man in authority. 

I asked if they had ever seen the Merry Wives well performed. 

S. I laughed very much at it, which is a proof that it was acted so 
as to answer its end. But it is not a difficult play to cast; the characters 
are all broadly painted, all distinct, and there is so much bustle and con- 
tinuity of action I do not know a better acting piece. 

L. It vexes me for Falstaff's sake: he is so lowered in the world from 
being the companion of the Prince, and from robbing on the king’s high- 
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way, which we agreed just now was an act worthy of a hero, to trying to 
cheat, and being cheated himself. 

S. On the contrary, I think he appears here as rather advanced in 
respectability ; the good wives of Windsor were more decent companions 
than Doll Tearsheet. He seems to have refined in his taste for female 
society. Mrs. Quickly is altogether an inferior personage here, and 
Mistresses Ford and Page were quite in a genteel line of life. Justice 
Shallow sent them venison ; and Mr. Fenton, who was a gentleman and 
had been with the Prince and Poins, was not above “ sweet Ann Page’s” 
hand. 

L. Falstaff had lost much of his cleverness, I think, on this refinement 
of his taste : he would not have been so easily gulled in the Prince’s time ; 
his “instinct ” would have befriended him. 

iS. There was a great mass of flesh, one of the Kembles, that used to 
do Falstaff merely because he was “a great fat man ;” such a stupid idea, 
as if that was being Falstaff! Very unlike his original, he was neither 
“witty himself” nor “the cause of wit,” at least, not of laughter, “in 
others.” 

ZL. I never saw real Falstaff, I mean the Falstaff of Henry IV., well 
done. In fact it is almost impossible. Itis too real to be good in acting ! 
It is very true, though it may scem at first to be a paradox,—holding the 
mirror up to nature more like than the original, you think? But it is no 
paradox, it is too individual. There never was nor could be another Fal- 
staff. 


I said I supposed there was an actor in Shakspere’s time who fitted the 
character, or to whom it was fitted. 

S. There are those single-part actors that can do one thing and nothing 
else ; though one can hardly believe that Shakspere could only act his 
ghost. 


L. I do not believe it. He must have acted every character mentally 
as he wrote it. 

S. But invention and wit are de trop in an actor; he is to be.a mere’ 
copyist. His witty genius could never have followed his own precept in 
Hamlet, “to speak no more than the speech set down.” He could not 
have helped inventing as he spoke. 

Z. You think he would have been admirable in a charade; or that he 
might have shone in a tableau where he had only to stand and be silent. 

S. The being silent is what I do not think he could be. 

“Perhaps he was,” said I: “he may have appeared rather melancholy 
in company; he may have been watching others; he could hardly have 
observed so much of the game of life if he played himself.” 

LL. Melancholy and gentlemanlike—reserved and rather bilious—no, no, 
he never sat apart. There is a joyousness, a bonhommie, in his style, that 
never could have sat doing the lion in a corner. 

S. I do not think one would have been afraid of him in society. 

L. Not a bit; we should be startled if he walked in now and sat down 
with us, but, after the first surprise, we should find him “a good familiar 
creature,” very chatty and cheerful. 

S. Spoiled do you think he would soon be among London diners out ? 

Sharp’s carriage was announced here, and this question was left un- 
resolved. 


( To be continued.) 
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MANUSCRIPT COMPILATIONS FOR “ HISTORIES OF THE COUNTIES OF IRELAND.” 
No. III.—Counry or Lours. 


48, Summer Hill, 
Me. Urnzan, Dublin. 
THIS, though the smallest, is not 
the least important of our Irish coun- 
ties ; its soil and scenery, its resources 
and capabilities, its position at the heart 
of the English pale, the curb and key 
of Ulster, the garden and granary of 
the metropolis, have necessarily asso- 
ciated its localities, throughout, with 
the most momentous chronicles of Ire- 
land, the habits of its people and vicis- 
situdes of its government, even from 
the days of “ Strongbow.” In the eye 
of the political economist and the cal- 
culations of more modern utilitarianists, 
it offers much to promote the industr 
and comforts of its inhabitants in its ric 
yet scarce adequately cultivated soil, 
its tracts—upwards of 15,000 acres— 
of alluvial sea-banks, and strand, and 
unreclaimed mountain and bog, its 
extensive and abundant face of fishing 
coast, its unexplored, though often 
suggested, mineral productions, its flax 
culture and linen manufacture, its 
len of inland railway, and, withal, 
its busy sea-ports opening to the com- 
merce of England. The piety and 
prowess of by-gone years are identified 
with Ardee, Ardpatrick, Carlingford, 
Clonmore, Drogheda, Dundalk, Faugh- 
art, Kilsaran, Louth, Mellefont, Mo- 
nasterboice, and Termonfeckin; and 
deeds of daring and gallant encounter 
are peacefully remembered in the pass 
of Myra and the fords of the Boyne ; 
while objects of antiquarian interest 
in the remotest centuries are disco- 
verable in the raths and mounts, stone 
circles and round towers, so frequent 
through the district. The wild rocks 
and little harbour of Kil-clogher, and 
yet more the scenery around Ravens- 
dale, Ballymacscanlan, Dunany, Bar- 
meath, ‘Townley-hall, &c. may well 
reward the visits of the tourist; and 
throughout all the genealogist will 
trace the honours, the achievements, 
and the possessions of the noble fami- 
lies of Bellew, Bermingham, Clinton, 
Dowdal, Gernon, Moore, Peppard, 
Plunket, Stanley, Taaffe, Verdon, 
White, Balfour, Brabazon, Fortescue, 


Montgomery, &c. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Gent. Mae. Vou. ITI. 


with such a subject my materials for 
the history of this county extend to 
five volumes of manuscript. These 
and my other compilations were made 
with the object of promoting the know- 
ledge of Ireland; and for their extent 
and accuracy, my profession, my con- 
nection with the Royal Irish Academy, 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
the University of Dublin, and, above 
all, the honour which I had obtained 


of a royal licence for ss pr 3 and 
oP i from the records of public 


repositories, exempt from government 
fees, gave great facilities and guarantee; 
I trust the result of my labours 
will not ish with me. In three 
instances I attempted their publica- 
tion on a minor scale; but the details 
of such a mass of records could not 
be brought out with that dignity 
of size, that attractiveness of correct 
embellishments, that array of notes 
and authorities, of substantial pedigrees 
and valuable statistics, which the in- 
terests of the subject would require, 
without an exclusive application of 
the author’s time, and the liberal co- 
operation and support of a noble and 
wealthy resident proprietary: where 
therefore, as in Ireland, this support 
cannot be so generally obtained, it can 
only be hoped for, when Government 
become sensible of the policy of pro- 
moting the arts of peace, the diffusion 
of literature, and the dispassionate 
study of its true history in Ireland, 
Its necessity has been felt by the noble 
and influential gentry, who in 1844 
besought the Government to connect 
the Irish Ordnance Surveys with “ his- 
torical, statistical, and antiquarian re- 
searches,” but whose recommendation 
has not been then or since acted upon. 

I will not apologize, Sir, for this 
intrusion on your “time and space ;” 
they have been always, even from your 
earliest days, directed to circulate 
solid information and excite historic 
and antiquarian inquiry : but, as in my 
preceding letterson Antrim and Galway, 
and my collections for their illustration, 
I hall bem also beg leave to offer 
you a page from my journal on this 
county, premising that the authorities 
for the historic events atest will be 
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found, unless where otherwise stated, 
in the Annals of the Four Masters. 
“1831, July. A little off the direct 
road from Drogheda to Barmeath, at 
left, are the ruins of a church, which 
fark the site of the ancient and cele- 
brated establishment of Drumshallon, 
founded by St. Patrick in the fifth 
century, and where in 516 died St. 
Lugad, son of Angus, king of Munster, 
then its abbot;. . . . . as did, in the 
ninth century, Aodh (Hugh), son of 
Niall ‘ of the showers,’ king of Ireland. 
It was during his reign that, after the 
sanguinary desecration of Iona, the 
Danes first invaded Ireland. On the 
death of Aodh, who fell in battle 
against them, they possessed themselves 
of Drumshallon, with many other 
wealthy religious houses. It was in 
their hands-in the middle of the tenth 
century, when Murtough (son of Niall 
king of Ireland), then: traversing the 
provinces in a political circuit for the 
assertion of his reversionary claim 
on the government of Ireland, attacked 
the Danes of this place, slew several 
and carried off much spoil. [The 
circuit so made is the subject of a 
highly interesting topographical poem, 
ublished in the first volume of the 
frish Archeological Society’s Tracts.] 
.... The principals of this house 
were, as in the instance of many others 
in Ireland, indifferently styled abbots 
or bishops, as the offices, though per- 
feétly distinct in their nature, often in 
the circumstances of Ireland vested in 
the same person, who was at discretion 
denominated bishop in regard to his 
rank, or abbot in respect to his paternal 
tharge. In 1043, Anewadh O’Ruare 
despoiled Drumshallon and the ad- 
jacent country; but ‘by the patron 
saints the sacrilege was avenged, and 
Annuadh was killed within three 
thonths.’ In 1244 Pope Innocent IV. 
by Bull confirmed to the prior and con- 
vent of Christ Church, Dublin, the house 
of St. Mary of Drumshallon, in which 
the prior thereupon placed three canons 
to keep residence and serve the cure 
(Liber Niger, Chr.Ch.) .... By an 
unprinted act of an Irish parliament of 
Edward the Fourth, reciting that the 
prior of this house had executed, under 
duress and in a tavern,.a lease of the 
manor’ of Drumshallon, parcel of. its 
possessions, without the consent of the 
éanons, and that said manor, though 


demised by him at the yearly rent of 
four marcs, was valued at 10/. per 
annum, exclusive of ‘herth-yields, 
customs, and other profits, it was 
enacted that the prior might re-possess 
himself thereof as on avoidance of said 
ease... .....> The rectory and 
tithe rent-charge of this parish aré 
still appropriate to the cathedral of 
Christ Church...... Thorn and 
ash grow within the area of the old 
ehurch, which measures nineteen yards 
by seven, while the walls in some parts 
of their original height are thickly en- 


‘veloped with the ivy of centuries: 


There are but two monuments within 
it: one, lying flat, is to the memory of 
Walter Eccleston, who died 6th De- 
cember, 1675, a member, it would 
seem, of the ancient family of that 
surname in Lancashire, of which Ro- 
bert de Eccleston was the head in the 
time of Henry the Third; the other 
tombstone is raised, and commemorates 
the descendants of this Walter through 
five generations. 

“Immediately adjoining this, be- 
tween the demesnes of Rokeby Hall 
and Barmeath, at the opposite side of 
the road, is the parish of Rathdrum- 
min alias Rathdromnewe, once part of 
the possessions of the illustrious family 
of De Verdon. ... In 1549 Robert 
MacLaughlin, rector hereof, was sued 
for not keeping a parochial school, and 
teaching the English language, as the 
law required. . .. In the seventeenth 
century De Verdon was seized of the 
advowson, while a great portion of the 
lands had vested in the Dowdal and 
Plunket families, but were held as of 
his manor of Clonmore; and in 1666 
Erasmus Smith, the only adventurer 
who appropriated his grants toadvance 
education m Ireland, passed patent for 
one hundred and fifty-seven acres in 
Rathdromnew. . . . A 1765 the Rev. 
Charles Maturin, who was, I believe, 
the grandfather of the dramatist and 
novelist, was incumbent of this parish. 

“ Eastward of the parochial church 
is one of those noble raths, or moats 
as they are oftener called here, that 
abound in Louth. It gives name to 
the locality, Rath-drummin, i. e. the 
fort on the hill; for; unlike the burial 
mounts, which are almost wholly su- 
perstructures of art, these are grafted 
as it were on nature, fashioned in. 
commanding situations, cut out of the 
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hill, not raised from the plain, and in 
fosses, ramparts, and entrenchments 
still present the similitude of “ grim- 
visaged war.” The Annals of the Four 
Masters assert their existence in Ire- 
land in the time of its earliest Pagan 
kings. Yet is that under present con- 
sideration even now a singularly finely- 
moulded specimen, covering nearly two 
English acres of the hill, and com- 
manding, as may be supposed, a vast 
panorama of land and sea, with a 
rich intermediate tract of undulating 
ground, whose appearance is a striking 
contrast to the memories of pett 
feuds and disorganized society which 
the rath recals. The heavy crops joy- 
ously basking in the sun; the frequent 
groups of thriving plantations; the 
steeples of churches peering above 
them; the smoke curling over the 
homes of a resident proprietary; the 
ring of the whetstone on the scythe ; 
the hum of the shuttle dancing 
through the loom; the varied notes of 
wild and domestic birds; and the all- 
pervading buzz of insects rejoicing in 
their sunny minutes, suggest a con- 
sciousness of peace and plenty in which 
grateful man might well be happy. 
“The fort, of which Wright gives 
a drawing (pl. vii.) in the first part of 
his Louthiana, but without descrip- 
tion, consists of a barrow, as it is 
termed in England, rising beautifully 
and regularly from the vallum and 
foss. Its circular summit is lowered 
within, plate-like from the rim, toa 
depth of about four feet and a half, 
the diameter of that inner sunken area 
being fifty-two yards. The southward 


segment of this summit rises in a tu- © 


mulus four yards and a half above that 
area, eight yards above the foss, and 
measures in its length twenty-four 
yards, by eleven at its greatest width. 
Ihe remainder of the barrow slopes 
about six yards to the ditch; that 
ditch is four yards in width, and 
measures in circumference, chaining 
through its centre, 212 yards. The 
vallum is generally four yards high at 
each side, but in some parts, according 
to the inclination of the ground, is but 
a yard high within, while without it is 
six, or even three where the outer is 
nine ; its back is a saddle of four feet 
depth, and around is a second foss, 
with an outer vallum of similar form 
and proportionate circumference, and 


Rathdrummin. 
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this is now much shaded- with briar 
and hawthorn. At the north theré 
appears to have been, as more -dis¢ 
tinctly shown in Wright's plan of the 
work at his day, a third semi-fosse, 
which softened off into the second 
vallum ; but, although the veneration 
of the people, almost to superstition; 
long protected the fort, agriculturists 
have in latter years encroached upon 
its fair proportions, and broken down 
the regularity which, in the last cen+ 
tury, it preserved for Mr. Wright's 
observation.” . 

I have thus minutely retained the 
description of this very interesting 
barrow, and its proportions as they were 
developed in 1831, for I know not how 
long it. may_be suffered even to occupy 
its present space. I have within the 
last thirty years noted monuments in 
churches that can no longer be dis- 
covered. Ihave known the mouldings 
and sculpture of castle and abbey dis- 
located for domestic uses, and even 
the tombstone broken and burnt into 
dust, as diminutive as that which it 
was intended everlastingly to comme- 
morate ; and I cannot, in this transitior¥ 
state of my country, be too confident 
how long the substantial fort of Rath-' 
drummin may verify my description.’ 
The Great Northern Railway is beside 
it,—the magnificent line that, under. 
the auspices and direction of Sir John 
Macneil, is to accomplish the peaceful: 
passage of the Boyne, by one of the 
most stupendous efforts of scientific’ 
conception ; to traverse the centre of 
this county, and base its last terminus 
on the basaltic columns of the northern 
coast. In truth, the railway move- 
ment, though the harbinger of good 
tidings, will yet materially disturb the 
foot-prints of history and land-marks 
of tradition, overrunning the scenes 
with which their chronicles and inci- 
dents have been so identified. It will 
cut down the hill and fill up the 
valley ; change the course of the road 
and the current of the river; throw a 
shadow over towns beyond its reach, 
and allure a congregation of new and 
more commodious dwellings round its 
stations. It will effectuate a ‘trans- 
migration of the soil; alter the face of 
the land, and even push back the 
waters of the great deep: nor shall 
the thoughts and habits of the people 
be less transmuted. But what glorious 
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results may be anticipated: lands, 
hitherto worse than uncultivated, shall 
wave with luxuriant harvests; the 

hysical resources of the country shall 
* everywhere developed; convey- 
ances be multiplied for their produce 
and their siedutte. To the safety of 
th~ railway may the most valuable 
articles be confided; to its speed the 
most perishable. Markets shall be at- 
tainable, whose advantages were but 
heard of to be vainly coveted. Villas 
shall rise up, the ornaments of sites 
hitherto untracked. The remotest 
parts of the island shall be approxi- 
mated, with a power more practical 
and trustworthy than that of the 
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widest-ranging telescope. Provincial- 
ism shall cease ; petty ee be 
annihilated ; hospitality be better di- 
rected ; improvidence discountenanced, 
and idleness utterly expatriated. Am- 

le scope will be found at home for the 
industry that is now forced to emi- 
grate, or to be injuriously put in mo- 
tion against the interests of many ; 
and yet, in a wider range of confident 
hope, the facilities of steam and rail- 
way intercourse will make the subjects 
of the sister kingdoms better known to 
each other, and associate the hearts of 
those whose true interests it ever was 


to be united. 
Yours, &c. Joun D’Axron. 
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XXI. Sm Kenetom Dicsy. 


(Vol. IV. p. 47.)—“ At Athens there 
was a on named Zimias, whose 
father had left him a large inheritance 
and little ambition ; averse to the mar- 
riage state, and yet a votary to Venus. 
He was naturally a chymist, loved 
mysterious studies, and judicial astro- 
logy, and conversing with the philo- 
sophers of the Greeks, or, as they are 
generally termed, magicians. in- 
tent was he on improving himself in 
that dangerous art, that he seemed to 
be secluded from all conversations but 
those of that sort. He gave his days 
and nights wholly to the pursuit; he 
subjected his cares, his fortune, and 
his time to improve himself in that dia- 
bolical knowledge. He had travelled 
into and there attained the in- 
terpretation of their hieroglyphics ; 
was instructed from the Gymnoso- 

hists and Indian Brachmins, from the 
Kieoi of the Persians, in the secrets of 
philosophy and the cabalistic art; so 
that when he returned into Greece it 
was a generally received opinion he 
knew much more than a mortal, and 
that he had subdued two demons to 
be obedient to his charms, one of the 
bitter or evil composition, the other 
more sweet and benign; yet he made 
no other use of his power but to satisfy 
his own thirst of knowledge, to divert 


his friends, and to procure him the 
embraces of those beauties whose eyes 
had greater fascinations than his art. 
Damareta* was then newly married to 
a gentleman, his neighbour ; her youth 
and gaiety put her among the number 
of those who had the good fortune to 
please Timias.* * * * Timias, in 
compliance with his new mistress, who 
had fire and youth enough to enchant 
the enchanter, caused this unhappy 
lady’s disgrace to be made public ; = 
was forced to withdraw from Athens, 
and lament for the remainder of her 
days her indiscretion in a cloister. 
Damareta having received this proof of 
her lover’s art, left no address, no 
blandishments unemployed to come 
into his heart and confidence as well 
as his arms. The wisest men are often- 
times guilty of the greatest weaknesses, 
especially in relation tolove. Damareta 
had a happy run, and she carried it 
so far as to cure him of his desire of 
change; in short, she continued in his 
favour till his death, and to such a 
degree that, after a million of impor- 
tunities, he made her successor to his 
art, with the limitation, as well know- 
ing her audacious, irreligious, and re- 
vengeful temper, that she should only 
have the command of the milder 





* Damareta is mother Jennings. 
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* demon, who should assist her in proper 
intelligence in her pleasures; but he 
for ever enfranchised the evil spirit 
who had been subservient to him, and 
destroyed the cabalistical charms and 
characters that had an influence over 
him; then died, well satisfied that he 
had left his mistress the power of 
doing mischief to none but herself, 
and that too but by the consent of 
herself.” 


XXII.—Lorp Somers (Cicero). 

(Vol. IV. p. 56.) —* Cicero, Madam, 
is by birth a Piebeian, of the Classics of 
Quirini, one of the last two tribes, 
which completed the number of thirty- 
five, into which the Roman people 
were long since cast. Fortune had 
given his father a head as crafty as in- 
ventive ; but, because the course of 
his practices moved in a vulgar orb, I 
shall think too vilely of them to enter- 
tain your highness, though there is a 
design of introducing them to the 
world, to teach his brother plebeians 
what steps may be taken to raise so 
vast a structure as this, his son, from 
so despicable a foundation. I guess 
your highness’ inclinations and con- 
verse lead you not to low comedy, or 
rather farce—such are Cicero's first 

rformances. The morning of his 
ife was wasted in scandalous obscene 
adventures: so indigent a strain of 
debauchery, that to repeat would pre- 
judice one too much against the ex- 
pectation of his meridian glories, as 
believing such a notorious course of 
tricking, such paltry run of little con- 
versation, could never produce any- 
thing out of the road of deserved aver- 
sionand scorn. Yet through this heap 
of rubbish, this dunghill of obscurity, 
he could work his way, and had the art 
of extracting matter for observation, 
and learning what he called to live in 
the world. "Tis certain, from the mean 
education and unworthy precepts his 
father gave him, from the abandoned 
company he kept, and his own pregnant 
inclinations to evil, Cicero learnt to 
bear principles in no estimation, and 
even to despise those who had any: 
to study the corruption of the Roman 
law, and not so much as to wear the 
habit of religion. To make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the very 
inside of knavery, deceit, politics, pre- 
tences, dissimulation, ao hypocrisy, 
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and zeal, and, what well prepared him 
for becoming a master in unwarrant- 
able practices, a strong inclination to 
rise rather by vice than virtue, a secret, 
lasting propensity to the dishonest 
rather than the honest. He laughed 
at fate and destiny, at heaven and fu- 
turity. His prodigious natural parts 
were greatly bettered by acquired. 
His soul had a thirst for knowledge ; 
he inquired into both good and evil, 
though he only worshipped the latter. 
Vast was his memory and vivacity, 
bold and ardent his ambition,—if yet 
in his little vortex, where he had scarce 
room to move, the term be just. His 
passions,which were extremely violent, 
did not often precipitate him beyond 
the reach of his judgment, which was 
so clear, so piercing, and so strong, 
that it seldom or ever once deceived 
him; and when he was quitea wretched, 
unknown, and despicable Plebeian, he 
resolved to leave nothing undone that 
could advance him to the degree of a 
Patrician. How many geniuses born 
great do set in obscurity for want of 
what we may name a happy call, a 
favourable occasion, a lucky moment, 
to distinguish and exert themselves ? 
This Cicero knew, and sought nothing 
with so much diligence as an opportu- 
nity to display the compounds, the 
particles of which his extensive mind 
was formed: to break with a burst of 
applause full in the eyes of those who 
had power to raise him ; to dazzle the 
Emperor and Senate with his know- 
ledge and wisdom ; to show a capacity 
fit to administer in any elevation. To 
bless him to his wish the Goddess of 
Discord declared on his side, as if b 

secret instinct or by Cicero himself di- 
rected to distinguish Cicero. The 
reigning Emperor (James II.) was be- 
come obnoxious, he was growing into 
tyranny ; he oppressed some of the 
Fotsialenn who would not come into 
his unlawful measures, imprisoned 
others, and, resolving to have them 
found guilty, set a day that they might 
make their defence. Cicero ranged 
himself on the part of the malecontents, 
who then had the majority. Those 


eminent orators who were appointed 
(amongst whom Cicero was one, though 
till then unknown to the learned) de- 
fended their clients with so much force, 
that the whole world was incensed 
against the emperor for the breach of 
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those laws which, with a fatal persuasive 
eloquence, they convinced the em- 

ire that Augustus had departed from. 

he consequence of which was, de- 
posing that Cesar, and electing ano- 
ther in his place, who happened to be 
a successor of finished knowledge and 
ambition; what he acquired by ad- 
dress he would preserve by conduct. 
He knew admirably to put every man 
with whom he conversed to his proper 
use. Cicero now got into the Senate 
House, and being very busy there was 
not encountered by the new Emperor. 
It had been the utmost of Cicero’s 
hopes that a person of wisdom might 
be raised to the imperial purple, for 
men of sense had little to expect from 
a weak prince—so he made court to 
Cesar with extreme diligence and 
perseverance: he had fire and sedate- 
ness, spirit and condescension, and an 
extent of wit, whose discursive tracts 
of light lead you on to solid judgment : 
but then he was as loose as the winds, 
that promiscuously ruffle all things in 
their stormy course, and full as wrath- 
ful. Cicero, like them, dispersed prin- 
ciples, honesty, religion, loyalty, con- 
science, with a puff, whenever they 
chanced to intervene or obstruct his 
new master the Emperor’s interest, or 
his own. He presently made himself 
acquainted with the state of affairs 
abroad and at home; whatever he 
pleased was in his power; a little 
application gave him the possession 
of all things that were necessary to 
form a great minister. Cesar ad- 
vanced him from plebeian to be one 
of the Equites, put the helm of go- 
vernment in his hand, and, whilst 
himself was abroad at the head of his 
armies, gave Cicero the conduct of the 
state at home. His birth, his educa- 
tion, being early forgot, those passions 
which, if he had not the entire com- 
mand of before his rise (their conse- 
quences were so obscure, that they 
were unknown, unless to the little 
wretched company he had formerly 
kept), began now to command him. 
In the face of day he grew angry, 
lustful, proud, and inexorable : bigoted 
to the schismatics, not because they 
had more religion than the orthodox, 
but because he had a great deal less— 
not enough to hinder him from playing 
with the most solemn parts of it, with 
a solemn face and air, to advance his 
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purposes, which were to curb the ~ 
church, and defile her purity with 
schismatics. These were the Keform- 
ers who pretended to so vast a per- 
fection in principles that when re- 
venge, persecution, lust of power, or 
hatred of the orthodox was in ques- 
tion, united to a point which was the 
destruction of all principles. Cesar 
was warlike and ambitious, and had 
little more of religion than ggeat 
soldiers generally have, and there- 
fore interposed but seldom between 
the varying corruptions of the two 
opposing parties; but, influenced by his 
favourite Cicero, whose judgment, 
upon solid observation, he began to 
revere, much was done to give the 
Idolators their first footing in the 
State, better to secure the Orthodox 
therein in the Church. Cicero saw the 
Emperor was childless, and doubting 
whether he could acquire for himself 
an interest in the next successor, de- 
bated with that fawning, artful, poli- 
tic Catiline,* whether it was possible 
for them to rouse the old spirit of 
liberty in the Roman people, so long 
since buried in the imperial state, and 
so conspicuous in the consular. If this 
were once brought to pass, they did 
not suppose the Commune then durst 
boast of any bigger than themselves, 
nor who had a greater aim of proba- 
bility to govern the whole, whether 
they should trust most for their ad- 
vantage to make the monarchy elec- 
tive, or once more to abolish it; 
but, because these views were very 
remote amidst a people fond of their 
allegiance, and whose principles and 
religion taught them to obey that 
form of Government established, Ca- 
tiline was sent to poison the country 
by degrees, Julius Sergius t the gay 
part of the court, and Cicero the busy, 
with principles repugnant to mo- 
narchy. Liberty was every where 
asserted, all orders of men, the apos- 
tate clergyman and soldier, the needy 
poet, the busy news-writer, the want- 
ing scribbler, prostrate profligates, 
were encouraged, sustained, many re- 
warded with money and presents, to 
lodge the power in the people, to show 
a reigning populace and obeying em- 
peror. Cesar, they cried, was elected 





* Lord Wharton: see Nov. Mag. p. 485. 
+ Lord Halifax 
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for the common benefit, of which they 
and the people were the only judges. 
Scandalous, mercenary powers started 
up, to the utter destruction of all prin- 
ciples, who os, pressed the un- 
wary multitude. New notions were 
propagated, to the confusion of good 
sense, allegiance and religion. Liberty! 
liberty ! was the clamour. No Cesar, 
or such a Cesar over whom the people 
might reign. Arguments innumerable 
were produced, liberty discussed, and 
whoever wanted an office, let him de- 
dicate for liberty and anarchy to Cicero 
or Sergius ; an employment or other 
reward was sure to be the consequence. 
Not that this desire of liberty pro- 
duced or encouraged the glorious spirit 
of emulation, or any thing of that an- 
cient ardour and true taste of liberty 
which for so many years had kept 
Rome the eternal city and queen of 
nations ; an enthusiastic, wild, lawless 
spirit of misrule took place ; something 
so coarse and degenerate as could only 
be produced by those absurd positions 
with which those patriots debauched 
and misled the people: and because 
the orthodox held opinions contrary 


to the schismatics, and according to the 
eommands of their redeeming Master, 
“ Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s,” they must be discouraged 


and trampled upon. Libels were shot 
not only against them but religion in 
general; bold, impious spirits, who 
1ad the imperial libraries at pleasure 
to assist their profane study, who 
succeeded best against ecclesiastical 
community, deserved best of Cicero. 
Sources of atheistical arguments were 
immediately produced ; bold, plausible 
writers calling the entirety of the God- 
head into dispute, making the tre- 
mendous, awful mysteries of our re- 
ligion but holy juggles, the art of 
priestcraft, and a gin to catch unwary 
fools ; thus, by destroying the dread 
and necessity of conscience, fitting the 
people to act without any. Diligent 
Cicero had twice five hundred hands 
in constant pay and support to tran- 
scribe whatever libels should be pro- 
duced and approved; nor did himself 
disdain, in so great, so glorious a cause 
as liberty, sometimes to give an illus- 
trious dash or finishing stroke from his 
own immortal pen, to adorn and com- 
plete the whole. Thus conceived, 
formed, and finished, these productions, 
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full of complicated falsehoods, are de- 
livered gratis into the hands of proper 
persons, to be dispersed throughout the 
whole empire gratis ; not a village was 
without vast numbers, with appoint- 
ment that they should be read to the 
unlearned, that those that could not 
read might hear. By capacitated 
agents, things were saaadial and re- 
fined upon, till the world became sul- 
lied by their pollutions : a dislike suc- 
ceeded not only of the priests who offi- 
ciated, but even of our very religion ; 
the church was defiled, new articles, 
new measures, new forms, crept among 
the people ; that pure and pristine wor- 
ship delivered by our Lordand Saviour, 
and propagated by the holy apostles, 
witnessed by the saints and fathers, 
and sealed by the blood of suffer- 
ing martyrs, was made the sport of 
crowds ; its very being made a question, 
and her unspotted professors the 
ridicule of a state party. Whilst the 
common people, debauched in taste 
and principles, generally fell from the 
practice of all religion; their wives 
and little ones being no longer, as a 
matter of conscience, instructed by 
their husbands and parents, were 
suffered to live without thought of any: 
Never was seen so deplorable a re- 
mission and growing ignorance since 
Christianity began; and, if a miracle 
had not interfered in the next age, 
there would scarce have been the least 
remembrance, no knowledge remain~ 
ing of our most holy faith among the 
vulgar. * * * * Immortal Cicero, 
be renowned for that spirit of restless- 
ness, sedition, and apostacy, which thy: 
emissaries, in obscene libels, have sown 
throughout the whole empire! Let a 
statue be raised to his glory, for 
his assisting, encouraging, and, by an 
effort of prodigious humility, doubling 
his wit and understanding with a race 
of men who would have wanted all 
things had they not his favour. Diligent 
mercenaries! bold and invidious! your 
mischievous capacious souls do indeed 
qualify some few of you for Cicero's 
regard; but what shall we say of 
others who have not even grammar, 
common sense, and good manners 
enough to fit them for the conversation 
of Cicero's meanest bondsman? Is 
only a bare good will towards dis- 
sension, untruths, mischief, and cons 
fusion, sufficient merit to recommend 
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you to the protection and reward of 
8o distinguishing, so impartial a judge 
as Cicero 2” 

The author then goes on with an ac- 
count of the amours of the mighty Ci- 
cero, his friendship with Clodius (Mr. 


Bi——t), of Thais (Mrs. Bl——t), 
and Thais’s mother (Sir R. Fanshaw's 
wife), of whom see pp. 65, 66. The 
whole account of this portion of Cicero's 
history extends to p. 96. = 








Mr. Ursan, Lymington, June 18. 

IN your number for June (p. 601) 
I was much struck with the graphic 
description of all that remains of 
Clough Castle, which is so much in 
accordance with . sketch which I _ 
upon the spot three years ago, when 
a: a visit ml friend the late Major 
John Higginson, of Spring Mount, that 
I take the liberty of sending it, think- 
ing it may find a place as a vignette 
in some future number. In the words 
quoted by your contributor Mr. D’Al- 
ton, “ Through its opening the Derry 
and Armagh hills are traced in the 
pe tive,” which is so illustrative 
of the drawing that a person might 
imagine the latter had been taken to 
suit the former. The most remark- 
able feature in the gateway is that it 
is not an arch, but a span of about 14 
feet, at right angles with the support- 
ing walls. It is probable that oaken 
slabs may have been its original sup- 
port, which the peasants, living in a 
country where timber is so scarce, 
have removed for modern purposes; 
indeed the rock upon which it stands 
in process of time will be “no more,” 
as it is daily diminishing for road- 
making and building. The entire area 
is about 100 yards by 70, through the 
eentre of which from east to west a 
remarkable fissure or fosse bisects it, 

4 


which was doubtless used as a covered 
way or sally-port, the witness of many 
a stratagem and deed of darkness ex- 
ercised by its feudal chiefs in exacting 
“black mail” from the passing tra- 
veller, for which, from its situation at 
the junction of the cross-roads from 
Cushendall to Portglenone, and north- 
ward from Glenarm to Dunluce Castle, 
it was so well fitted. 

With respect to the descendants of 
its early possessors the MacQuillans, 
one was residing at a remote cottage 
near what is appropriately called the 
Hungry House, at the foot of the table 
mountain Slieve-na-nee, in the year 
1844; and his brother in the steep 
recesses of Glenariffe, than which a 
more awful chasm does not exist in 
the British isles. 

Here may the geologist, the botanist, 
and the naturalist find ample scope. 
The searcher after the grand and pic- 
turesque will view magnificent water- 
falls rushing through the jaws of ba- 
saltic ravines; whilst from the giddy 
scarp of 1,200 feet descend in their 
unbroken course volumes of water 
collected on the mountain tops, which 
(if perchance the “spirit of the storm,” 
which rules triumphant in these glens, 
should have arisen,) never reach the 
earth, but are carried back by the 
opposing whirlwind far above their 
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source, and to the untutored eye ap- 
pear like smoke. To the historian, 
also, it is classic ground. The heads of 
spears and arrows which are frequently 
found testify the conflict of those war- 
like and predatory bands which are so 
well described in a small poem, “ The 
Avenged Bride,” written and pub- 
lished a few years back by Alexander 
Markham, esq. In conclusion, Mr. 
Urban, as Iam a great lover of Ire- 
land, and well acquainted with all its 
localities, I cannot but regret that the 


tourist should bend his first steps to 
the continent; or, if perchance he ever 
visits Ireland, is contented with the 
Dargle, Killarney, and perhaps the 
Giants’ Causeway, passing unheeded 
the Glens of Antrim, in which there 
is such a peculiar interest; and if this 
notice of them should be accepted by 
ou, and lead one traveller to those 
allowed regions, I shall be amply 


rewarded. 
Yours, &c. H. D. Pesrs. 





THE SAGA OF HAMLET. 
(FROM THE SWEDISH). 


IN these advanced days of “ Shakspere Literature” the origin of the plots 
of our great Dramatic Poet is almost as familiar to the general reader as to the 
literary antiquary. The annotated editions of Mr. Collier and Mr. Knight, 
and the critical ifustrations of Mr. Hunter and Mr. Dyce, are, or ought to be, 
accessible to all the world, either on their own shelves, or on those of some 
neighbouring library. It is well known, then, that the story of Hamlet was 
derived from the legends of the North of Europe, though very materially 
altered by the Poet. Its main incidents are related by Saxo Grammaticus, the 
Danish historian ; it is also told in one of the novels of the Frenchman Belle- 
forest (about 1565), and the same was translated into English, no doubt, says 
Mr. Collier, before the close of the sixteenth century; but it was from a 
unique copy of the edition of 1608 that “The Hystorie of Hamblet” was re- 
printed in that gentleman’s collection entitled “Shakespeare’s Library,” 8vo. 
1843. The present more brief version has been translated from the Swedish 
of a popular miscellany printed at Stockholm during the present year, 1847, 
and we are inclined to think that we have here the er Scandinavian 
legend or saga, which was afterwards amplified into the French and English 
novel. The incidents related are the same ; the additions by Belleforest con- 
sisted (perhaps solely) of the speeches and dialogue. But whatever may be 
the form in which the story is here presented, whether as we imagine in its 

rimitive shape, or in a more advanced stage of transition, we think our 
oles will be interested to know that it is still popular in Sweden, and will 





be glad to read it as it is there circulated. 


DURING the period when Rérek 
held the supreme sway in Denmark, 
the brothers Horwendal and Fengo 
ruled as subordinate princes in Jut- 
land. Horwendal had already reigned 
three years, and distinguished himself 
by bold adventures and viking expe- 
ditions, when Kdller, the Norwegian 
king, impelled by envy, and thirst for 
glory, challenged him to holmgiing.* 
They landed on a fair island in the 
north sea. The beauty of its shores 





* From holme (island), and giing (walk), 
meaning, rencounter on island; there, by 
strength of arms, to decide quarreis or 
mastery. 
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tempted them to penetrate into the 
woods, and, unaccompanied, the chief- 
tains met in the centre of the forest. 
They resolved to prove their swords, 
and, in order that as far as possible 
individual valour should decide the 
cause, they commenced the fight. 
They first made an agreement that 
the victor should pay the highest 
honour to the vanquished, and give 
two gold marks to his kindred for each 
considerable wound inflicted on him. 
This being agreed to by both parties, 
the combat began. Horwendel, ardent 
for the fight, grasped his sword with 
both hands, and, casting away his own 
shield, cleft asunder ne of Kdller, 
3 
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wounded him in the foot, and finally 
struck a mortal blow. He honoured 
the dead with a pompous interment, 
and caused a high mound to be raised 
over his body. 

After three years spent in viking 
expeditions, he presented to Rérek the 
best portion of the > ong and espoused 
his daughter Gerutha, by whom he 
had a son, who was named Hamlet. 

Fengo, envious of his brother’s good 
fortune, caused him to be murdered, and 
immediately after married his widow. 
To give a better colouring to this 
bloody deed, he gave out that Gerutha, 
who had never experienced theslightest 
ill-usage from her husband, was on one 
occasion in such peril from his hatred 
and violence, that, to save her life, he 
slew his brother, as he considered it 
unfitting that a fair woman should be 
longer exposed to the daring violence 
of such aman. His tale was believed, 
and he married the widow without 
opposition; even Rérek was satisfied 
with the explanation. 

But Hamlet, who feared his uncle’s 
jealous disposition, feigned himself 
mad, and prudently concealed his un- 
derstanding, in order to preserve his 
life. He sat all day by the hearth in 
his mother’s house, amidst the dust 
and cinders. His body was smeared 
with dirt, his face disfigured with 
stains, and his whole exterior indicated 
the highest stage of insanity. Some- 
times, as he sat by the hearth, and 
scraped amid the ashes with his hands, 
he would make wooden hooks, and 
harden them in the fire; and, at the 
other end of the same piece of wood, 
he would cut another hook, and care- 
fully conceal it. When asked what he 
was doing, he replied that he was pre- 
paring for himself sharp arrows against 

is father’s murderer. At this answer 
all the standers-by laughed, for such 
an undertaking could only seem ridi- 
eulous; although subsequently Hamlet 
found them extremely useful to him. 
But those who thought more deeply of 
the matter, inferred, from his desire 
of vengeance, that he did not want 
intelligence. 

As no one now believed that he was 
ie mad, it was thought advisable to 
try him in various ways. Amongst 


the youths, who for this purpose were 
commissioned to lead him to a remote 
forest, there happened to be his foster 
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brother, who compassionated his fate, 
and resolved to warn him. But Hamlet 
himself perceived his danger. When 
therefore he was about to mount his 
horse, he seated himself backwards on 
it, using the animal’s tail as a bridle, 
to the amusement of all. 

Shortly after they met a wolf in the 
forest, which his companions declared 
to be a young horse. Hamlet com- 

lained that amongst his uncle’s herds 
e had never seen a similar foal. 

Arrived at the coast, his companions 
found the rudder of a wrecked vessel. 
They called to him, saying they had 
found a knife of enormous size. 
Whereto he replied, that with it they 
might cut asunder an enormous ham, 
by which he probably meant the sea, 
to the depths of which the rudder was 
suited. 

They next called his attention to 
some sand-hills strewed with pebbles, 
which they called grits; on which he 
remarked that those grits were ground 
by storms and the white foaming 
waves. Thus failed this and other 
attempts to detect his secret. 

A friend of Fengo’s then advised 
that he should be submitted to a 
still stricter investigation. It was de- 
termined that Fengo should feign a 
journey for some important business, 
and that during his supposed absence 
Hamlet should be conducted into his 
mother’s chamber, where a concealed 
person should listen to their conver- 
sation; since, if his madness were 
simulated, it was certain that he 
would not conceal the truth from 
her. He who gave the counsel 
offered to be himself the listener. 
Fengo agreed to the proposal, and 
pretended to be setting off on a long 
journey, whilst the other went into 
the queen’s apartment, and concealed 
himself under the straw. But Hamlet 
hopped about on the straw, as if out 
of his senses; crowed shrilly like a 
cock ; beat the air with his arms like 
the flapping of wings; and rushed up 
and down the hall. He soon remarked 
also that something moved beneath 
the straw, and pierced the unluck 
courtier through with his sword. He 
then threw the body into boiling 
water, and afterwards cast it out to 
be devoured by unclean beasts. He 
then addressed his mother, who wept 
at his supposed madness, in the fol- 
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lowing words,—“ Why weepest thou 
for me, thou most infamous of women, 
who like an adulteress embracest the 
murderer of thy husband, and art 
fallen so low as to flatter the man who 
slew the father of thy son? It is the 
nature of beasts to forsake one mate 
for another, and to forget both for a 
third, and thus it seems that with thee 
also remembrance of the past is oblite- 
rated. Under the semblance of mad- 
ness I am constrained to conceal my 
hatred, and to wait an opportunity for 
revenge. Do thou also mourn over my 
fate before the world, although thou 
hast much more cause to bewail thine 
ewn. All else must thou conceal.” 
His mother swore to obey him, and 
Hamlet resumed his pretended insanity. 

When Fengo returned he caused 
search to be made for his informant, 
and even Hamlet was questioned whe- 
ther he had seen him; but he replied, 
that he had perished by a fall, and was 
devoured by unclean beasts, which of 
course no one believed. 

Fengo still retained his suspicion, 
although, through fear of his wife, and 
of her father, he dared not put Hamlet 
to death. Therefore he sent him to 
Britain, and entreated the king of that 
country to have him destroyed, pre- 
ferring that the stain of that bloody 
deed should be on another rather than 
on himself. Hamlet departed ; but 
before he went he enjoined his mo- 
ther to cause the king’s apartment 
to be hung with tapestry, like net- 
work, and after the lapse of a year to 
have a state funeral performed for 
him, as if he were dead, although he 
intended to return home at that very 
time. ‘Two messengers from Fengo 
travelled with him. They carried 
with them a runic letter, graved 
round a piece of wood, wherein the 
king of Britain was requested to de- 
stroy the young man sent to him. 

Whilst the messengers slept Hamlet 
searched their baggage, and found the 
runic scroll. He immediately erased 
the runes, cut others in their place, 
and substituted the names of the mes- 
sengers for his own. He added an 
urgent entreaty from Fengo that the 
king would give his daughter in mar- 
riage to the young man he sent to him. 

As soon as the messengers reached 
England they delivered the letter, un- 
conscious that they were thereby soli- 
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citing their own destruction. The king 
received them with apparent friend- 
ship, and caused a great feast to be 
anes in honour of them. But 

amlet refrained both from eating 
and drinking, as if he felt averse to 
both, which much surprised all present. 
After the banquet the king caused his 
guests to be conducted to their sleep- 
ing apartment, but placed persons out- 
side to overhear their conversation. 
Hamlet, on being questioned by the 
others why he had not partaken of the 
feast, said that the bread was mingled 
with blood, that the ale tasted of iron, 
and that the meat smelt like human 
flesh. The king, he added, had eyes 
like a slave, and the queen showed by 
three deviations from the manners 
sonnets to her rank that she 
also was of slavish origin. The mes- 
sengers laughed at him, remembering 
his former madness, and rebuked him 
for so maligning their illustrious and 
hospitable hosts. 

These words having been repeated 
to the king, he inferred from them that 
his guest must be either superhumanly 
wise, or else mad; and he inquired of 
the steward whence the bread was pro- 
cured. The steward said the baker 
had made it, who, on being questioned 
in his turn where the grain was grown, 
answered that not far from thence was 
a field strewed with the bones of dead 
men, and which in the expectation of 
an abundant crop had been sown with 
corn. It was possible that the bread 
had thence derived its flavour. The 
king was astonished, and next en- 

uired where the meat was brought 
rom. ‘They acknowledged that the 
swine had escaped from the herdsman, 
and had devoured the half decayed 
corpse of a criminal, which might have 
imparted to the flesh an unusual 
odour. The king admired the acute- 
ness of Hamlet’s nose, and then asked 
what had happened to the ale. He 
desired to be shown the spring whence 
the water for the ale was taken, and 
on digging under it, a sword, more 
than half consumed by rust, was found. 
In like manner it was discovered by 
careful research that he, as well as the 
queen, were descended from slaves 
who had been made prisoners of war. 
Hamlet said that the queen betrayed 
her origin, — first, by the habit of 
covering her head with her clothes, as 
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wr are “0 to do; mem mA 
olding up her garments as she w: 3 
and thicdly, by using a wooden tooth- 
pick, and swallowing the remnants of 
food which adhered to her teeth. 

The king, astonished at such won- 
derful acity, gave Hamlet his 
daughter in marriage, and considered 
her ready acquiescence as an inspira- 
tion of the gods. The messengers he 
caused to be hanged the following day, 
in compliance with what he believed 
to be Fengo’s request. Hamlet af- 
fected great indignation at this pro- 
ceeding, and required the king to 
make satisfaction for their lives in 
gold, which he secretly melted and 
poured into sticks hollowed out for the 
purpose. 

hen Hamlet had remained a year 
in England he desired leave to travel 
homewards, and returned to his native 
land, taking with him only the sticks 
filled with gold. 

On reaching Jutland he re-assumed 
his former habits, and presented him- 
self as if still mad in his mother’s 
house, where a solemn festival was 
about to be held in remembrance of 
him. This re- appearance, amongst 
those who had heard that he was dead, 
caused great terror, which, however, 
soon changed into merriment and joy. 
When he was asked after his travelling 
companions he showed the sticks filled 
with gold, which he had received for 
them. 

He then mingled with the attendants 
who served the guests with drink, and, 
in order to heighten the mirth of the 
guests, he, too, paid great attention to 
the drinkers. To avoid being encum- 
bered with his long cloak he gathered 
it round him, and fastened it with his 
sword, which he often drew, cutting 
his fingers thereby, which induced one 
of the company to take a nail and 
fasten it into the scabbard. In order 
more effectually to carry out his de- 
sign, he diligently encouraged the 
guests to drink, and induced them to 
take so much, that at length, drows 
with wine, they made the royal h 
where they had been drinking their 
sleeping place. 

This was an opportunity Hamlet 
would not let escape him. He there- 
fore fetched his wooden hooks, went 
into the hall where the guests were 
sleeping off their excess, cut down the 
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hangings from the walls, and drew 
them over the sleepers, securing the 
net with the hooks, so that not one of 
those who lay beneath it could stir. 
He then set fire to the house, and en- 
tered the king’s chamber, where he 
found him drunk and snoring. He 
took down the king’s sword and hung 
his own in its place, and then awakened 
Fengo, saying, he was come to de- 
mand vengeance for his father. Fengo 
started up and seized the sword, but 
could not draw it. He, however, de- 
fended himself for a time with the 
scabbard, but at length fell, pierced 
through by Hamlet. 

As Hamlet knew not what his coun- 
trymen might say to this daring action, 
he concealed himself, and when on the 
following day the people came to the 
spot, they beheld amidst the ruins of 
the burnt palace only half consumed 
corpses, but no living man to tell how 
the destruction had occurred. Some 
were enraged, others lamented; but 
some, on the contrary, allowed their 
secret satisfaction to transpire. Hamlet 
then quitted his hiding place, collected 
his own friends and those of his father, 
and delivered to the assembled States 
a discourse, wherein he represented his 
father’s virtues, and told them that 
they ought long betore to have done 
that which he had now performed. 
All were moved by his words, some 
even to tears; and, as soon as their 
emotion subsided, he was saluted king 
with unanimousapplause, for all greatly 
esteemed his prudence, which had en- 
abled him with such deep cunning to 
keep his design so long concealed, and 
to execute an almost incredible deed 
of daring. 

Hamlet now equipped three ships 
with great magnificence, and sailed to 
Britain to visit his father-in-law and 
wife. He had in his suite the most 
noble youths of his country, in order 
that, as he had hitherto not displayed 
his dignity, he might now appear with 
all the lustre that beseemed him. He 
also caused to be painted on his shield 
all the events that had occurred to 
him from his earliest youth, and, to 
render his appearance still more splen- 
did, the shields borne by his followers 
were of gold. The king of England 
met his guest with friendly hospitality 
and regal magnificence. During the 
banquet he inquired if Fengo was 
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still alive and in health, pms er 
Hamlet informed him that Fengo 
perished by the sword. By dint of 
many questions, the king at length 
elicited that he who now announced 
the death of Fengo was himself his 
destroyer. This discovery struck the 
king to the heart, for he had solemnly 
sworn to Fengo that he would be his 
avenger. ection for his daughter 
and son-in-law strove in his breast 
against the oath he had sworn to his 
foster brother. At length fidelity to 
his vow triumphed over parental love; 
but still he could not prevail on him- 
self to violate the laws of hospitality 
by slaying Hamlet in his own palace. 
He therefore commissioned him to 
court for him another wife, his own 
having lately died. There reigned at 
that time in Scotland a virgin queen 
ealled Hermutruda, whom the king 
much desired to espouse, but she, being 
as jealous of her liberty as she was 
harsh in her disposition, had hitherto 
persecuted and put to death all her 
suitors, so that not one now remained. 

Hamlet was well aware of the dan- 
ger of his undertaking, but he never- 
theless proceeded on his way, accom- 
et by his own suite as well as the 

ing’s servants. He reached Scotland, 
and when within a short distance of 
the castle where Hermutruda dwelt, 
he caused the over-ridden horses to be 
turned loose to pasture in a meadow, 
and laid himself down to sleep by a 
murmuring brook, having first placed 
guards around the spot. The queen 
sent forth spies, one of whom suc- 
ceeded in passing through the guards 
eupunesboul He took Hamlet’s shield 
from under his head, together with the 
letter to the queen, and delivered 
them both to his sovereign. She ex~ 
amined the shield attentively, guessed 
by the representations on it who the 
stranger was, and remembered his wise 
conduct, and how he had avenged his 
father’s death. She erased the writing 
in the letter where the old man be- 
sought her hand, as she preferred a 
young husband to an old one, and sub- 
stituted for it another writing wherein 
she was requested to become the wife 
of the bearer. She next caused the 
representations on the shield to be 
copied so that the writing and the pic- 
ture mutually explained each other, 
and then commanded the spy to return 
with the letter and shield. 
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Meanwhile Hamlet had perceived 
the loss of his shield, but he still kept 
his eyes closed and pretended to slee 
foreseeing that the bold thief would 
return as his first enterprise had been 
so successful. He was not deceived 
in his —— for the spy re- 
turned with the shield ; but, as he was 
endeavouring to replace it under Ham- 
let’s head, the latter started up, seized 
him, and caused him to be fettered. 
He then awakened his followers, and 

roceeded to the castle, where he de- 
ivered to the queen his father-in- 
law’s letter. Hermutruda having read 
it commended Hamlet’s wise conduct, 
said that Fengo had been justly slain, 
and rejoiced at the fortunate issue of 
his plan. Therefore, added she, al- 
though hitherto she had been entirel 
adverse to all suitors, and although 
she was a high-born queen, she was 
now disposed to follow him as his wife, 
if he, not for her beauty alone, but 
above all on account of her high estate, 
would bestow his affection on her. 
Saying these words, she fell on his neck. 
Hamlet was greatly pleased with this 
reception, returned her embrace, and 
assured her that their love was re- 
ciprocal. Preparations were imme- 
diately made for their nuptials; and, 
after the bridal banquet, he returned 
to England accompanied by a chosen 
band of young Scotch. He was met 
by his wife, who, although she felt 
herself insulted by her husband taking 
another wife, would yet not forsake 
the man to whom she bad borne a son, 
and vowed to love her rival, even 
though she should be hated by her; at 
the same time she warned Hamlet to 
- on his guard against her father’s 

ot. 

Whilst she was yet speaking, the 
old king appeared; he embraced his 
son-in-law, and invited him to a ban- 

uet. Hamlet took with him 200 
cottish knights, put on armour under 
his clothes, and approached the royal 
hall. As they were passing beneath 
the archway of the portals, the kin 
hurled a lance at Hamlet, which weal 
have killed him but that the armour 
turned aside the blow. He however 
received a slight wound, and retired 
to the spot where he had commanded 
his Scotch friends to wait, and dis- 
patched Hermutruda’s spy to the king 
to relate to him all that had taken 


place. The enraged king pursued him 
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with his host, and attacked Hamlet’s 
band, the ter part of whom were 
cut to pieces. uring the night 
Hamlet, who despaired of victory, 
caused the fallen to be propped up 
by sticks and stones, and placed the 
corpses upon the dead horses, which 
were similarly raised up. At the un- 
expected appearance of these, whose 
number seemed doubled by the shadows 
they cast around them, the foes were 
so terrified that they fled. The king 
himself was taken in his flight, put to 
death, and Hamlet, taking with him 
his wives and rich spoils, left Britain, 
and returned to his native Jutland. 
During these transactions King 
Rérek had died in Denmark, and his 
successor Wigleth, after persecuting 
Hamlet’s mother in various ways, de- 
rived her of all her treasures, because 
amlet ought not without his permis- 
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sion to have assumed the government of 
Jutland. Hamletat first softened him by 
gifts; but, when an ek ogre, for 
revenge offered, he attacked the king, 
and forced him to flee. Wigleth, how- 
ever, collected an army from Skonen 
and Zeeland, and challenged Hamlet 
to fight. After some hesitation, caused 
by his affection for his wife, Hamlet 
finally resolved to accept the defiance; 
whereupon Hermutruda vowed that 
she would follow him, and not survive 
him. But, when Hamlet fell in the 
combat, she gave herself up to the 
conqueror, and voluntarily became his 
wife. 

Such was the end of Hamlet, who, 
if his good fortune had equalled his 
wisdom, might have rivalled the gods 
in honour and glory. His sepulchre 
is still to be seen on a plain in Jut- 
land, which to this day bears his name. 





INSCRIPTION AT ANGORA, IN ASIA MINOR, CONTAINING THE ACTS OF AUGUSTUS. 


IN the July number of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for the present year, 
the part of this inscription in Coleoan, 
VI. of this ancient relic relating to 
Britain has been treated of, and the 
illustration derivable from it been 
pointed out. We may now recur again 
to the inscription, there being a men- 
tion of some other nations Oriental and 
European, mixed up with that of 
Britain, and as those of the East are 
not only again mentioned subsequently 
in the same column, but also are so in 
the preceding Column V., there seems 
great scope for bringing forward some 
new and authentic information in 
correction of former writers. It is now 
therefore proposed to give further a 
passage from Column V., and another 


from Column VI. in continuation of 
the former extract in the July number. 
The first contains a curious detail of 
the king -making of Augustus, of his 
various appointments and re-appoint- 
ments to the Parthian, Armenian, and 
Median thrones, and from both the 
new materials alluded to may be de- 
rived; as may be seen by a reference 
to the succession of Parthian and Ar- 
menian kings, as in Brotier’s Tacitus, 
vol. i. pp. 362, and 363, and other au- 
thors. Brotier is an eminent autho- 
rity, and his tables as far as relates to 
the subject will follow the two extracts, 
as also the respective lines of kings 
deducible from the inscription. The 
illustration afforded will thus be the 
more fully apparent. 


Extract from Column V. according to Chishull’s copy, with proposed restoration. 


[Arme]niam [Ma ]jorem inter 
fecto rege ejus Artax[id cu]m posse[m in formam provincie redigere] 
nostrorum exemplo reg[nu]m id [ad Tigranem Artavasdis filium nepo] 
tem Tigranis regis per [Tiberium Ne]ro[nem privignum meum transtuli Ar 


me Jniam gentem. Posteai[nqu ]i[etam ]gentem et rebellantem d[omitam]perCa[i] 
um filium meum regi Ari[obarzani regis Medorum Artavasdis* filio gubernan | 





* This passage perfectly explains Tacitus, Annals, ii. 3, where Artavasdes the 
Second, king of Armenia, is mentioned, respecting whose origin commentators on 
Tacitus find nothing related. Chishull’s remark is: ‘ Dion Cassius being imperfect, 
that author and no other informs us who the second Artavasdes, dethroned a.vu.c. 
752, was.’’ This matter is therefore cleared up, as well as the difficulty alluded to, 
in the note at p. 31. 
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dam tradidi: et post e[jus] m[ort]em filio ejus Artavasdi: quo [interfecto Tigra] 
ne[m] qui erat ex regio genere Armeniorum oriundus in id reg[num ail]. 290 
vincias omnes que trans mare Hadrianum* vergunt [ad orientem Cyre] 
nasque jam ex parte magn regibus eas possidentibus [concessi. Siciliam] 

et Sardiniam occupatas bello servili reciperavi. 


Translation of the extract from Column V. of the Latin. 


*“ Armenia Major; when after the 
murder of its king Artaxias, I could 
have reduced it into the form of a 
province, acting in conformity to our 
national customs, I transferred that 
kingdom, the Armenian nation, to Ti- 
granes, son of Artavasdes, and grandson 
of Tigranes the king, (which was carried 
into execution) by Tiberius Nero, my 
son-in-law. Afterwards the nation 
having become unruly and rebellious, 
and having been reduced into subjection 
by Caius, my adopted son, I ideal 


it over to the guidance of Ariobarzanes, 
son of Artavasdes, king of the Medians; 
and after his death to his son Arta- 
vasdes; who, being slain, I sent Ti- 
granes who was of the royal race of 
Armenia into that kingdom. Likewise 
I gave all the provinces lying beyond 
the Hadrianic sea, towards the East, 
and Cyrene, to the kings who now for 
the most possess them. Sicily and 
Sardinia disturbed by a servile war I 
recovered.” 


Mr. Hamilton's Greek copy of the same, with proposed restoration. 


Appenay tnv perCova avatpebevros Tov Bacite 

ws Suvapevos erapyxetav trounoa[t] paddov €Bou 
AnOnv kata Ta tratpia nu@y nOn Bacirevay Trypa 
ynt Apt[aovjacdov via viwvar Se Trypavov Bact 
Aews SLovvar] dca TiBeptov [N ]epwvos os tore pou 
mpoyovos nv.f Kat ro avro [0 |vos afuorapevoy kat 
avatrohepouv Sapacbev vo Taov tov viov 

pov Baorder AptoBapfaver Baciriews Mndwv Apra 
Bafov vt mapedoxa Kat peta Tov exetvov Bava 
Tov Tw@t viet avtov Apraovacdn, ov avaipebevros 
Tvypaynv os nv ex yevous Appeviov BaotAckov ets 


Thy Bacierav ereprpa. 


Exapxevas amravras ooat 


mepav Tov Exovov Kodrov Siarewoucr mpos ava 
ToAnv Kat Kupnyny ek petovos pepovs vio Bact 


Aewy karerxnpevas Kat eurpoober. 


Zixedcay kat Sap 


de mpoxarerAnwevas Trodepar Sovdtkwt avedaBov. 


Extract as at p.31, from the end of Column V. and beginning of Column VI. and 
Surther continuation of it, with proposed restoration. 

Ad me supplices confuge[runt] reges Parthorum Tirida[tes et Phrates] 

regis Phratis [filius] Medorum[que] Arta[bazes cui commisi province 

ie |res. Britannforum reges] Damno Bella[ unos] et a Sicambr Jorum{ 


Maelo Mar[c omanorum Suebo f [idem petiverunt meam. 


d merex] Parthorum 


Phrates Orodis filius filios suos nepo[tesque omnes misit] in Italiam, non 


bello superatus, sed amicitiam nostram per [hee] suorum pignora 
petens. Plurimeque alie gentes expe[rte sunt ) ane, 


dem me prin 





* That is, the sea to the south-east of Italy. 
sea extended beyond the present Gulf of Adria. 


Acts of the Apostles, xxvii. 27. 


The ancient Hadriatic or Hadrianic 
This illustrates the passage in the 


+ This expression os rore ou mpoyovos nv seems to mean “ who had then recently 


become my son-in-law. 


As the Greek copy sometimes slightly varies, it is possible that. 


this turn might not have been in the Latin original. 
} The Sicambri were a nation of Germany. Of them Horace speaks, Odes, iv. 14: 
‘* Te cede gaudentes Sicambri 
Compositis venerantur armis.”’ 
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cipe quibus antea cum populo Romano [nullum omnino fuit lJegationum 


et amicitis commercium 


A me gentes Parthorum et Medorum [petierunt per] principes earum genti 
um | per eos acceperunt. Pa[rthi Vononem regis] Phratis filium 
Ir 


regis 
lium regis Ariobarzanis nep[otem ] 


is nepotem Medi [Ariobarzanem] regis Artavasdis fi 


Translation of the extract from Column VI. 


tion of those who were chief among 
them, and received them; the Par- 
thians Vonones the son of king Phrates 
and grandson of Orodes; the Medians 
Ariobarzanes the son of king Arta- 
grandson of the king 


“ To me, etc. (see p. 32), and many 
other nations in the time of my govern- 
ment received the Roman alliance 
with whom before there had been no 
interchange of embassies or commerce. 


From me the Parthian and Median. 


nations sought kings, by the applica- 


vasdes, and 
Ariobarzanes. 


Mr. Hamilton's Greek copy of the same, and proposed restoration. 


Tipos epe txerat katredvyov Baciiers Tapbwv pev 
Tepidarns kat pererecta Ppaarns Baciews 

@paa[rov wos Mndev dje Apra[Batns ov eor|noa ap 
xov[ra ev avrots. Bperav]vwv Aop[vev] B[e]AXavvos [re] 
cat T[¢pav Scxap |8pev [M]avtov Mapxo[pavver de a] 
pal SounBwv mpocexwpnoav. Tpo]s enue Baal. Jevs 
TlapOev Spa[arns] vols Qpwdov rjovs [vovs vo 

vous Te mavras emeuwy[e]v evs Iradcav o[v ro ]Acuax [v] 
[e]xnOets adda ryv neler jepav pidcav akvov em re 


KV@V EVEXUPOLs. 


TlAciora re adda evn meipay eda 


Bev Snpov Papawy muorews em enov nyepnov[o]s 
ols To mpw ovdenia nv mpos Snpov Pwpawy mpes 


Bevwv cat idcas Kowovia 


Tlap epov €Ovn Tapbev cat Mndov d1a mpecBewv [Te |v 
map avtos mpwtav Bacirers arrnoapevor edaB[ ov | 
Tlap60r Ovovwrny Baoiews Sparov voy Baord[ ews } 
Qpwdov vievoy Mndoe AptoBaplarny Blac ]ea[s | 
ApraBafov viov Baciriews AptoBapfar[ ov via jvov. 


We may now give Brotier’s succes- 


Armenia Major from his edition of 


sion of the kings of Parthia and of Tacitus, vol. i. pp. 362 and 363. 


Kings of Parthia. 


Phraates ITI. 

Mithridates ITI. son of Phraates III. 

Orodes the Great, brother to Mithridates. 
Defeated Crassus (A.v.c. 701, B.c. 53). 
Afterwards put to death by his son and 
successor 

Phraates IV. who defeated Antony (A.v.c. 
718, B.c. 36). Sent his sons hostages 
to Rome in the reign of Augustus. Af- 
terwards was put to death by his son 
Phrataces. — 

Orodes II. of the race of the Arsacide. 


Table I. 


Vonones I. son of Phraates IV. appointed 
by the Romans at the request of the 
Parthians. Afterwards deposed by them. 

Artabanus II. of the race of the Arsacide. 
Tacitus, Annals, ii. 3. 

Phraates V. another son of Phraates IV. 

Tiridates, grandson of Phraates IV. 

Artabanus IT. a second time, according to 
Josephus, Antiquities, xx. 3. 

Cinnamus. Josephus, ibid. 

Artabanus IJ. the third time, according to 

Josephus, ibid. 


Kings of Armenia Major. Table TI. 


Tigranes the Great. 

Tigranes IT. 

Artavasdes I. defeated by Antony and put 
to death by Cleopatra (a.v.c. 724, B.c. 
30). 

Artaxias II. son of Artavasdes I. 

5 


Tigranes III. brother of Artaxias II. (Vel- 
leius Paterculus, ii. 94, has Artavasdes, ) 
appointed king by Augustus, and brought 
into the kingdom by Tiberius. N.B. 
After Tigranes III, some of his sons 
enjoyed a brief sway. 
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Artavasdes II. appointed king by Au- 
gustus. Dethroned A.vu.c. 752, B.c. 2. 

Ariobarzanes, a Median, appointed king by 
Augustus, with consent of the Arme- 
nians.* 

Erato, a woman, soon deposed. 


We may now compare the succes- 
sions of kings furnished by the inscrip- 
tion with the above. First observing, 
that of the kings of Parthia it only 
affords us three, Orodes the Great, and 
Phraates his son, and Vonones his 
grandson. 


Of Armenia Major we have the fol- 
lowing :— 

Tigranes the Great. 

Tigranes II. 

Artavasdes, his son. 

Artaxias II. son of Artavasdes. 

Tigranes III. also son of Artavasdes, by 
appointment of Augustus, on the death 
of Artaxias IT. 

Ariobarzanes, son of Artavasdes, king 
of the Medes, appointed king by Au- 
gustus. 

Artavasdes, son of Ariobarzanes, appointed 
by Augustus. 

Tigranes, of the royal race, appointed by 
Augustus. 


The above line of kings fully shews 
us Velleius Paterculus was in error, 
and gives us some further information. 


Of the Median kings we have the 
following succession :— 


Ariobarzanes (mentioned in column VI.). 

Artabazes, or Artavasdes,f son of Ario- 
barzanes, flees to Augustus (column VI.). 
Appointed by him king of the Medes 
(ditto). Mentioned also as their king 
(column V.). 

Ariobarzanes, son of the preceding, ap- 
pointed by Augustus king of the Medes 
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Vonones, son of Phraates IV. king of the 
Parthians. 

Zeno, son of Polemon, king of Pontus, 
made king by Germanicus. 

Arsaces, son of Artabanus II. king of Par- 
thia (see Table I.) obtains the kingdom. 


(column V.). Mentioned again as king 
of the Medes (same column). 

Artavasdes, son of Ariobarzanes, appoint- 
ed king of Armenia Major by Augustus, 
and afterwards killed (column V.). 


Thus our inscription is quite histo- 
rical as to these three kingdoms, and 
is calculated to be of service to those 
who may treat of those regions, which 
are rendered of interest by their con- 
nection with the history of the Roman 
empire. 

n reference further to the observa- 
tions in the July number on the in- 
scription, the remark on Le Fabre’s 
transcript —— correction. From 
what Chishull tells us in a note to page 
171, it is probable that he made no 
use of it, or but extremely little. He 
informs us that Paul Lucas the tra- 
veller bought Le Fabre’s copy among 
his other manuscripts of his widow: 
and he intimates that, having become 
possessed of it, he published it in his 
travels as his own; and that it there 
appears very unlearnedly set forth, 
and much interpolated, as he su en 
so as to be little relied upon. t e ac- 
counts for Le Fabre’s copy being so 
good a one by observing that, having 
lived several years at Angora, he was 
able to make it at different times. 
Afterwards, it seems, he resided at 
Smyrna, and allowed transcripts to his 
friends. Lucas was a French traveller 
in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 


(column VI.). Also of the Armenians tury. His travels occupy seven vo- 





* Brotier’s words relating to these two kings are :—‘‘ Artavasdes II. Armeniisjussu 
Augusti impositus et solio dejectus, a.v.c. 752, B.c. 2, Tacitus Annals, ii. 3. Zonaras ; 
tom. i. p. 539. Ariobarzanes origine Medus, volentibus Armeniis a Caio Cesare pre- 
ficitur, Tac. Ann. ii. 3. Zonaras, tom. i. 539.’’ Murphy, equally in error, in his edition 
of Tacitus, vol. i.p. 454, has the following passage :—‘‘ Ariobarzanes made king of Arme- 
nia, when Caius, son of Agrippa, adopted by Augustus into the family of the Cesars, 
commanded in the East, A.u.c. 755, A.p. 2. He succeeded Artavasdes the Second, after 
an interval of three years.”’ 

t This Oriental name appears in the Greek in the forms of ApraBa{ns and 
Apraovacdns, and in the Latin in those of Artavasdes and Artabazes. Florus, iii. c. 5. 
The 6 and v the { and sd and z being convertible letters in the two languages ; as also 
the ov in Greek into v in Latin. 

Gent. Mag. Vor. XX VIL. 3C 
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lumes duodecimo, and as a traveller 
he seems to have had but an indifferent 
reputation. His Travels seem to have 
been published at different times, and 
the inscription appears in the two vo- 
lumes published at Paris in 1712. In 
these Travels Lucas gives a minute 
detail (vol. i. pp. 138—148) of his 
difficulties in making his copy, owing 


Inscription at Angora, in Asia Minor, 


[ Oct. 


to Turkish enmity against unbelievers 
in their faith. This, if Chishull’s 
surmise be correct, must be a mere 
plausible device to remove suspicion. 
The inscription is at vol. i. p. 393, and 
the reader may perhaps not be dis- 
pleased at seeing the following extracts 
from it of the two portions which have 
been endeavoured to be illustrated. 


Extract from Column V. according to Paul Lucas’ Copy. 


niam..iorimini..r... 


fecio regi ejus Artaxe ....m posse. . 


eee Ma 


nostrorum exemplo regi..mid........ 
tem Tigranis regis per...1ro......mie.... 


-h.. 
tum filium meum regi Ari.......a 
dam tradidi et poste....m. 


m . gentem postea ...i.. gentem . efre bellan..md.... per Ga 


.. empilio ejus Artavasdi quo... . 


nequi erat ex regio ge .. erl. . r . seniorum oriundus in id re.... 
vincias omnis que trans et Adrianum mare virgum . 

nasque jam ex parte magna regibus eas possidentibus e 

Sardiniam occupatas bello servili reciperavi. 


Extract from Columns V. and VI. according to Paul Lucas. 


Ad me suplicis confu 
regis Phrati Medorum 
res Britan..... Dum no 


ges Parthorum Tirida 


Maelo Mar .. omanorum Suebof..... 


Phrates Oro . . . filius filios suos nepo . 


tium reges per eos acceperunt Pa 
regis Orodis nepotem Medi A. . 
lium regis Ariobarzanis ne 


There is certainly no instance of an 
ancient inscription being developed to 
the world so gradually and at such 
distant intervals as the one of which 
we now treat. Andreas Schottus first 
giving it in his edition of Aurelius 
Victor in 1579. Gronovius publish- 
ing Daniel Cosson’s transcript in 1695. 
Lucas printing his own, or Le Fabre’s 
in 1712. Chishull printing Tourne- 
fort’s in 1728 obtained above a quarter 
of a century before; and lastly Mr. 
Hamilton following up in 1842 with 
his Greek duplicate. Nor is it perhaps 
yet fully attained, some portions of 
the Greek being concealed by build- 
ings which are capable of being re- 
covered. Each of the former tran- 
scripts seems to have been considered 
at the time the best that could be 


non bello superatu . sed amicitiam nostram per 
petens. Plurimeque anise gentes expe.... 

cipe quibus anteacum populo Romano..... 
A me gentes Parthorum et Medorum . . 


. - ignora 
me prin 
.. ecationum et amicitia commercium. 
+... principes earum gen 
..... tis filium 
r.. Artavazdis fi 


made; and the reason that the sub- 
sequent ones have been the best may 
have been that the fanaticism of the 
Turks had somewhat relaxed, allow- 
ing the task of copying to proceed in 
greater security; though at the same 
time a due tribute should be rendered 
to the superior talent and skill which 
Tournefort appears to have displayed. 

The generous confidence of Tourne- 
fort in making a present of his elaborate 
copy to Chishull cannot but be highly 
applauded ; and it must be owned this 
last has done great justice to it in the 
manner in which he has published it. 
Chishull notwithstanding he travelled 
in Asia Minor was never at Angora 
himself, which appears by his travels 
published after his decease. Pococke 
though in his journeyings in the East 
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he was there, yet — no transcript 
of the inscription either in his published 
travels, or in his volume of inscriptions. 
Wheeler and Spon, the celebrated tra- 
vellersin Asia Minor and the Eastin the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, 
did not extend their journeys to this 


place. 

Of plans of the temple, the only one 
known is among Texier’s plates of his 
forthcoming work on Asia Minor 
published at Paris, the letter-press of 
which work has not yet appeared. 
Lucas describes the temple as situated 
rather formidably near a Turkish 
mosque, the daily attendants of which 
can scarcely fail of being apprised of 
the presence of strangers to view the 
relic of antiquity it contains. 

As to the injuries which the inscrip- 
tion has received, travellers have 
hitherto considered them chiefly as 
wilful. Busequius speaking of its 
state in his time (1554) attributes the 
damage to sticks or cudgels (fustibus). 
Tournefort thought it defaced by the 
modern inhabitants extracting the 
metal pins used in fastening the 
stones. Mr. Hamilton, however, con- 
tradicts this, and is of opinion 
that no metallic pins were used. His 
idea is that the upper and under 
surfaces were made slightly concave 
in order to obtain a finer joint, no 
mortar being used. Hence he supposes 
from the superincumbent weight bear- 
ing chiefly on the edges, in length of 
time exfoliations of the stones have 
been produced ; and that these are the 
principal — injuries ; and states 
a similar effect from a like cause is 
observable in the Parthenon at Athens. 
This argument seems advanced on 
good grounds; and either this or the 
supposition of Tournefort would ac- 
count for the defacement being so 
gradual ; and wanton injuries to it by 
sticks or otherwise, as related by Buse- 
quius and Clusius, are probably since 
become of rare occurrence. 

The number of columns of the 
Greek inscription, which, according to 
later information, we find are solely 
on the eastern exterior of the temple, 
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none of them being on the west, are 
supposed to be about 21; but they 
cannot at present be correctly ascer- 
tained on account of the Turkish 
dwellings which conceal various of 
them. Some columns uncovered by 
Mr. Hamilton are reported to be too 
much destroyed to be copied, they be- 
ing not protected by the interior mud- 
wall which had been formed against 
those he succeeded in transcribing. 
The parts he copied were the five con- 
cluding columns, and the end parts of 
nearly all the lines of the three pre- 
ceding ones. These three columns, 
and the ones immediatel previous to 
them, must be those which are still 
capable of being retrieved, and the first 
ones of all those which are reported 
so much defaced. 

Before concluding, some brief men- 
tion may seem required of Edmund 
Chishull, the intelligent editor of the 
inscription to whom we are so much 
indebted. He was chaplain of the 
factory at Smyrna, and during the time 
he was in the East took the opportu- 
nity of travelling in those parts. He 
returned from thence in 1702, and 
was afterwards vicar of Walthamstow, 
and chaplain in ordinary to the Queen. 
He died in 1733, aged about 60. His 
works are, I. An Essay on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. II. A Dissertation 
on the Sigean Inscription. III. On 
certain Ancient Moneys of Smyrna; 
and, IV. his Inscriptiones Asiatice. 
His Travels were published after his 
death by Dr. Mead. 

In editing Tournefort’s transcrip- 
tion he was doubtlessly more qualified 
than Tournefort would have been him- 
self, possessing the necessary erudi- 
tion and research. The discovery 
since of the Greek duplicate has made 
this publication of still greater value, 
verifying the doubtful passages and 
letters, and confirming the greater 
part of the restorations. His notes 
contain a great fund of learning and 
illustration, and are a valuable accom- 
paniment to the inscription. 

B. P. 

Maidstone, 14th Sept. 
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WYMONDHAM ABBEY, NORFOLK. 


(With a Plate.) 


THE members of the Archeological 
Institute, recently assembled at Nor- 
wich, when on their way to Ely, stopped 
at Wymondham, in order to visit that 
interesting church, still magnificent in 
its imperfect state. 

An architectural survey of this 
church was prepared for reading to 
the meeting by the Rev. J. L. Petit ; 
but, in consequence of that gentle- 
man’s being unfortunately prevented 
from personal attendance, it was de- 
ferred for publication in the volume 
which will be devoted by the Institute 
to the illustration of Norwich and 
Norfolk. 

Having met with a very pleasing 
and accurate view of this church, in 
the portfolios of an amateur artist at 
Norwich, who is as skilful as he is un- 
assuming, we feel ourselves much in- 
debted by his permission to engrave 
it; and for a description to accompany 
it we cannot do better than quote a 
paper addressed to the Society of An- 
tiquaries in 1834, by the late Mr. 
Samuel Woodward, the much regretted 
Norfolk antiquary. 

“The Priory at Wymondham was 
founded in 1107 by William de Albini, 
as a cell to St. Alban’s, of which his 
brother Richard was abbat. It ap- 
pears that the founder resided in a 
mansion near the stream, south of the 
church, which mansion, together with 
its offices, he gave to the monks, who 
dwelt in it while the monastery was 
building; the earl removing to ano- 
ther place north-west of the church, 
the foundations of both being still 
visible. The precincts are said to 
have contained thirty-three acres ; but, 
as the boundary wall is very imper- 
fect, it is —— to say how far it 
extended. The abbey grounds, repre- 
sented in the plan in the Archeologia, 
vol. XXVI. (plate xxx.) contain about 
fifteen acres. 

“ The original church, which served 
both priory and parish, consisted of a 
nave with north and south aisles and 
transept. How it terminated towards 
the east we are unable to determine, as 
no trace of the original remains. The 


east end of the north aisle, opening 
into the transept, is very distinct, as 
also the demi-columns terminating the 
nave. The arches of the nave are 
lofty and narrow, ornamented with 
zig-zag moulding, surmounted by a 
triforium and a clerestory of a later 
period. The columns have been sadly 
mutilated, by cutting off the reedings 
to give more room, reducing them to 
square unsightly masses of masonry. 

“ About A.D. 1260, a dispute having 
arisen between the Abbat of St. Alban’s 
and the Prior of this place about spi- 
ritual jurisdiction, a division was made 
in the church; and the east end was 
reserved to the monks, whilst the nave, 
or western part, was given up to the 
parishioners. Under these circum- 
stances it became needful that the 
monks should have a tower to suspend 
their bells in, to give notice of their 
services. They therefore, in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Edward L, set 
to work, and filled up the spaces be- 
tween the ninth pillar and the termi- 
nation of the nave, and erected a 
tower over that part. This tower is 
finished with a handsome octagonal 
story, similar in character to that of the 
Grey Friars at Lynn, and also to that 
which belonged to the Black Friars at 
Norwich (figured in the Monasticon 
Anglicanum), both erected about the 
same period. They at the same time 
extended their quire eastward. 

“Qn each side the quire were 
large chapels; that on the north is 
considered to have been the Lady 
Chapel: the dedication or purpose of 
that on the south is now unknown. 
The space between the latter and the 
chapter-house appears to have been a 
passage to the cloisters. The west 
front of the chapter-house must have 
had a handsome appearance, if we may 
judge from the remains. It wasdivided 
into three compartments, each having 
three slender columns supporting 
pointed arches, the centre compart- 
ment serving as an entrance. The 
east end is still standing, and forms a 
picturesque ruin. 

“ The foundations of the cloister and 
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its surrounding buildings are clearly, 
to be traced; but, as they have not 
been uncovered, it is impossible to de- 
termine their internal arrangements. 
Blomefield says the dormitory was 
over the south aisle of the church, 
which has been confirmed by disco- 
veries made in some recent alterations 
when the openings of the triforium 
over the three westerly arches on this 
side of the church were found to have 
been filled up with solid masonry, 
which was plastered on both sides, and 
on the side next the church were 
paintings in fresco of an early pe- 
riod. 

“ Walsingham Priory was made an 
abbey a.p. 1447, on petition to the 
king by the prior, Stephen Loudon, 
and the patron, Sir Andrew Ogard, 
Knight. 

“The noble tower at the west end of 
the church was begun in a.p. 1410, 
and carried to its height about the 

ear 1476, but was never completed. 

he archbishop’s licence (which is 
printed as an appendix to Mr. Wood- 
ward’s memoir in the Archxologia) is 
a curious document, and shows him to 
have been particularly careful that the 
monks should not be annoyed by the 
ringing of the bells which were to be 
placed therein. It is dated from Horn- 
castle, June 7, 1411. The funds for 
the erection of the tower were obtained 
by voluntary contributions, Sir John 
Clifton, Knt. appearing to have been 
the principal promoter of the work. 
His armorial bearings, quartering 
Caily, are placed over the western 
door. The style of this tower is like 
that of Redenhall Church (begun in 
1460), which has been much admired 
for its beauty. 

We may here introduce a represen- 
tation of what Mr. Dawson Turner has 
termed the “ Dedication Stone” of the 
church, but which is evidently, from the 
pattern, of alate date. It is a crowned 
monogram of the Virgin’s name, carved 
on a pier in the interior, about level 
with the eye; the hollows are filled 
with flints, to give the polychromatic 
effect usual in East Anglia, and visible 
on the tower of the church. 
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“The north aisle and porch, from 
the style of the architecture, were 
erected about the same period, and 
the beautiful carved roofs of this aisle 
and the nave were then put up. The 
ground on the south side of the church 
being in the possession of the monks, 
that aisle remained in its original state 
until the dissolution, when the king 
granted the parishioners leave to en- 
large their south aisle to the breadth 
of twenty-eight feet.” 

In enlarging the churchyard, on 
Christmas eve 1833, two leaden coffins 
were discovered, which, from their 
position, were considered to contain 
the remains of some of the family of 
the Founder. One of them held the 
body of a lady who had been very 
carefully embalmed, as is fully de- 
scribed in Mr. Woodward’s memoir 
already referred to. Shortly after, 
two stone coflins were found in the 
east cloister, at the entrance of the 
chapter-house, and uncovered in the 
pee of Mr. Hudson Gurney, the 
ate Mr. Gage Rokewode, and the 
present Dean of Ely, and were found 
to contain the remains of two monks, 
each having been covered with a piece 
of very coarse woollen cloth. Some 
minor particulars connected with these 
researches will be found in Mr. Wood- 
ward’s memoir: but our limits now 
oblige us to conclude. 





























RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Ferie Academice. Auctore Georgio de Forte Scuto, Nobili Anglo. Duaci, 
(Douay, ) 1630. 12mo. pp. 340. 


* 

OF this little book, which came from the library of the late Mr. Roger 
Wilbraham, I never saw any copy but the one which is now before me. It 
has an engraved title-page, in which is a shield with the motto”H trav 7 émi ras. 
I can see no account of the author in Wood’s Athene, or of the book in Watt’s 
Bibliotheca, or in Lowndes. He was a Catholic, educated at Rome, and 
subsequently residing in England. The work is dedicated, in an epistle 
dated from London February 1630, Florentissimis Academicis Romanis, and 
particularly to Cardinal Barberini, “Tu Barberine Francisce, Solis Romani 
jubar splendidissimum, Academie olim, sacre nunc lumen Purpure,” and he 
congratulates them on their Palatia, Lycea, Bibliotheca, Villule, Horti 
Ruscula, &c. Has ego longé intueri videor delicias olim e remota Britannia pro- 

iciens, vestrum reviso Elysium et Heroas Romanorum fugientes umbras, 

enicillo meo (Ripx ulterioris amore) persequor, &c. The work consists 

of academical exercises, ushered in by an Elogium Eximii Domini ac 

istri D. Matthzi Kellisoni, who compares the knowledge and eloquence of 

the author to what Paulus Manutius says of Cardinal Pole, in a letter to Pius 
the Fourth. 

P. 6, 10. Two chapters headed “Rosa” and “Lilium” are employed in 
praise of Charles and Henrietta-Maria ; the rose and lily being the emblems of 
their respective countries. 

‘ P. 57 is a description of the great clock of Copernicus. “ Horologium 
opernici.” 

. 63. A description of the villa of Flaminius, giving a curious account of 
the mosaics, topiary work, fountains, gardens, and porticoes, at a time when 
the opulence of the Roman nobility enabled them to build with splendour, and 
to preserve what they built with care. As he and his friends were looking at 
the fountains, and the solar colours glittering in their waters, “ Accessit 
Flaminius politus senex, vultu pallido, oculis tamen tranquillis, quorum sub 
levo mollis adsurgebat nevi tumor, barb’ canescente et promiss4, statura 
mediocri, veste inter sagum et breviorem togam succinctus, manuque leve 
bacillum gestans,” &c. The next chapter describes the interior of the palace, 
and its ornaments and decorations, particularly a picture of the Evangelist 
(St. John) by Raphael. “ Tabulam illam Urbinatis perpendite, mire artis et 
ingenii : ut pennis suis evehit libratis ceelestem illum indagatorem Aquila! dum 
in ipsa ceeli arcana prospectans immersus nubibus, pandit altissima mysteria 
Divinitatis orator, ut totum hoc opus projectum ab umbris, e tabula in nos 
propendet, prominetque veluti casurum, ni angelici Raphaelis sustentaretur 
manu. Contemplamini preterea illam Caravaggii (M. Angelo Caravaggio) 
Lucretiam casti quidem animi illustrius, quam fortis exemplum,” &c. They 
then enter the statue gallery, in which is the dying Seneca. “ Et hic meus 
Seneca sub sacro silentio illam suam exercens tranquillitatem, dum precisis a 

no Venis oecumbit fortiter,” &c. 

P. 122 is Astrologorum Concessus, in which Clavius, Grembergius, and 
Galileus, Astrologorum hujus evi facile principes, meet at the desire of 
Ferdinand Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua. In compliment to Galileo, the subject 
of discourse is “ De Lumine.” “ Namque (says Clavius) omnia fermé Zumina 
singulari fato sunt tua,” and Galileo displays to them the wonders of his Pyzis 
globosa (Photopeeticum). He then explains to them the formation of his 
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newly invented telescope. “ Longitudinem produco in pedes octo, ambitum in 
totidem digitos: dein globum ex vitro purissimo equaliter seco, partesque 
intermedias, hance concavam, convexam alteram in extremitatibus tubi utrimque 
colloquo ; huc usque nihil dedi novitatis, at vero in sectionibus tota vis artis 
latet ad quam, mihi credite, pauci pertingent artifices, ipsos licet ductus, 
lineasque ducendas digito monstraveris. Angulate enim, quadrate, et ro- 
tunde he partes sectione (nempe sacré) trina et una politissime ab artifice 
limari debent, ut angulate convexe liberrime dispergant, quadrate augeant, 
rotund concave colligant transfusos radios. Habuistis jam paucis novi nuncit 
siderei fabricationem, quo vero tandem speculatore isto, an potius dicam terras 
inter et ceelos Legato penetraturus sum, experietur forté brevi hic noster orbis 
ex ignotis ad huc orbium superorum ignibus: prolusi in Cassiopeia, stellas que 
illas mediceas veluti faces tantum preetuli syderibus forte Mantuanis. Hoc etiam 
in speculo ceelestium planetarum ipsius que solis discerno concretas defectiones, 
utque in lucidissimis corporibus reperio maculas ita in densissimis suos nitores,” 
&c. Then Gremberg mentions his invention of a speaking statue he had made 
of plaster, and conducted a voice through it, &c. Lastly, Clavius gives an 
account of the invention of powerful burning glasses. ‘They then converse on 
the subject, according to the philosophy of the time, of those images, or forms, 
or phantasms, which, flowing from material objects, make impressions on, and 
are received into, the eye and mind; and, as a proof, they give an instance of 
Wieriz the engraver having found the glasses of his spectacles eaten into holes 


and corroded by them in the course of time. The friends then go into the halls 
of the Vatican, admire the Laocéon as the noblest of statues, and then on the 
Quirinal Mount praise the horses of Phidias and Praxiteles. 

P. 187. We are admitted into the Library of Francisci Marie & Monte, and 
among all the books one is selected as a gem, the Argenis of Barclay,* to which 
justly the highest praise is given, and especially as the work of an Englishman. 
* Quis unquam tot vidit calores in obrigescente Boreali? Proh! quantus eva- 


sisset ille, si plus solis habuisset? quam ipsis Antiquorum imperat sacris? 
quot vibrantes exprimit, imprimitque ictus et acumina ingenii? que hic 
sententiarum ponders, orationis lumina, consiliorum nervi, Rerumque Publi- 
carum politie ? Quanta denique in totum hunc florem aspersa suavitas?” &c. 

P. 192 is called “ Argenidis Nevi et Forma,” in which one of the friends 
called Odricius, points out the defects of the work ; and high praise is bestowed 
on the “ Prolusiones of Strada.” 

P. 288. The “ Palatium Quirinale” is described; and in the next the various 
palaces of the noble families are mentioned, as the Farnesianam, Caprarole 
Stellam, Estensem Tiburi gemmam, Tusculi Aldobrandini Aram, Borghesii 
Montium Dracones, ceeterasque Vaticanse Purpure delicias. 

We now turn to our own history, and extract what is said regarding the 
illustrious Bacon family. 

P.19. Delicize Baconi Brumenses. This chapter is addressed to Sir Na- 
thanael Bacon,t of Broome, in Suffolk, which place he became possessed of by 
marrying the widow of Sir William Cornwallis. It begins in praise of his seat. 
“Sedem tuam, nobilissime, ingeniosissime, amicissime Nathanael, inspicio, 
hereo, obstupeo. Pes revocari potest, haud potest animus, usque inerrat vivis 
illis, quas natura expressit ; quas ars eflinxit tabulis,” &c. He thus speaks of his 
garden. “ In hac que stellule? que sydera? neque iris ipsa pre his floribus 
pre his coloribus discolor.” Rosam amenitatis reginam, albam, flavam, rubram, 





* “¢Joannes Barcklaius, eruditissimus Scotus, qui inter plurima prestatissimi sui 
ingenii monumenta, elegantissimam finxit Argenidem.”’ 

+ See an article in the Gent. Mag. May 1826, by J. G. Nichols, pointing out the 
errors in Dallaway’s Edition of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, and entitled, 
‘¢The History of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, Knight Bachelor, half-brother to the great 


philosopher, and of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, Knight of the Bath, the eminent painter, 
duly distinguished.”’ 








| 
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urpuream, quam variam, quam multiplicem hisce inseruisti orbibus,” &c. 
e then mentions, “ Baconus in arte pingendi excellit. At imagines si tuas 
contemplor, in illis conceptuum perfectissimorum monumentis, qu artis 
eminent miracula?” Among the pictures, he enumerates those which we should 
call still life, as “ cibaria depicta, fructus, gravidos etiam vino vitros, ficus, 
ma, innumeraque fructuum genera,” (fruit pieces). He then again addresses 
roome —“ QO Brumam, brumez nesciam, tuis artibus, ingenioque tuo semper 
florescentem. Feelix zxternis tuis quicquid victurum tabulis. His conjugem 
suavissimam, his fratrem veri militis armatum exuviis,* his temet reflexo in 
lumine immortalitati commendas. Quicquid demum moliris lineam quamque 
ducis, hanc venerabunda colet posteritas, preferetque Apellis seu Zeuxidos 
operi, dum pretium conduxit illos, Baconum honos . . . Ore equidem laudo 
pleniore, dum te, totamque tuam gentemf nobilitati propono, fovendi amplifi- 
candique dotes animi lucidissimum exemplar. Quam felix namque foret 
hee respublica, quam fortunata insula, plures, Bacone, si haberes zemulos.” 

The next chapter is “ Monumentum Baconi,” lamenting his early death ; 
and copying a letter received from him. As the chapter is short, the 
subject curious, and the volume very scarce, I shall transcribe the whole. 
* Hac Baconi recreatus Minerva respirassem, ni dura fati necessitas ejus 
optatissime vite prepoperas attulisset metas, cui singularis eruditio et peri- 
tissime scribendi usus non mediocria laudis fuére insignia, cujus in manu 
penicillum et stylus, vicissitudine quidem emul, triumphaisse videbantur. 
Ille itaque, cujus amicitia inter gloriolas meas emicat, cum per literas mecum 
aliquando colloqueretur, ita cygnea lusit voce, dum illi, ut apparet nimium, 
amor mei non parum imposuit. Verum styli exercendi gratif et velitanti 
ingenio concedenda forte est nonnulla impunitas, cujus amicissimo errori a me 
venia, laus a ceteris quam meritissimé tribuenda est. Sic ergo ad me ille. 

“Quam grate ad me pervenére litere tus, Ornatissime Fortescue, ex 
ipsarum meritis, veré amoris tui tesseris, facile perspicies, quorsum aliter hoc 
encomium, he laudes, nec merenti, nec expectanti? Postquam autem 
paululum a literis tuis feriandi spatium obtinui, hortum ingressus sum, 
amenitates, quas narras, quero ; at sentiebam plané magis placuisse dum legam, 
quam cum videam? Picturam reviso, tabellas tuas tabulis meis admoveo, 
gaudent quod laudentur, quod -superentur erubescunt, liceat ingenué fateri; 
haud sensi antea quinam iis deesset color, jam vero suffendendum alium 
erubescentie scilicet ruborem. O quam mollis, quam flexanima tibi est suada ? 
quenam Flora? quis Epulo? qui fructus? quos hiare dicis; non hient, ut 
imbres, quos mellifluos fundis, imbibant? Palmam prorsus tribuo peni- 
cillo tuo atramentario (pen), restatque arti mea, ut fronti tue hederas 
appingam, plures enim uno colore elegantias promis, quim ipse mille, 
hunc tamen fructum laborum habeo suavissimum, quod musis tuis fuére pro 
évopexro. Quid dicam? Flora jam tibi coronam porriget. Hortus, fructus, 
feenerator ille atque epulo dapes ; hoc tantiim mihi exorandus es, ut hee parcius 
laudes, seepius visas, et quam maximé semper mecum sis tui amantissimo, 
Naru. Bacon. Hee raptim Baconus e prima manu, cujus ego, hoc appenso 
monumento, litabo virtuti, parentabo gloriz.” 

These are suflicient as specimens of what is contained in this little rare 
volume, and, indeed, its chief value is derived from the period in which it was 
— - the persons then alive, who are mentioned in it. 

——ll. J. M. 





* Edmundus Baconus primus Baronettus Angliz. 
t+ Gens Baconiana ad miraculum ingeniosa. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Roman History. By Niebuhr and 
Schmitz. 
(Continued from page 55.) 

THE peculiar features of Niebuhr’s 
lectures, or the several points illus- 
trated by him throughout, may be di- 
vided into these four classes : 1. Events. 
2. Characters. 3. Literary Notices. 4. 
Comparisons drawn from modern his- 
tory, of which there are many. Indeed 
they are all so numerous, that in 
choosing specimens, we feel what the 
French call 7embarras des richesses, and 
the difficulty is, not to find materials, 
but to compress the selection. 

1. The distinguishing character of 
Niebuhr’s history, apart from the my- 
thical period, which he has reduced to 
fragments, is the new point of view in 
which he has placed the agrarian laws, 
and the transactions of the Gracchi. 
An American writer on his history 
(vol. i. p. 323, note) asserts, that 
“ There was not a person in the world 
to whom the notion that the Gracchi 
did not attack private property was 
not perfectly new when it was first 
promulgated.” In Germany, Niebuhr 
says, the correctness of the results of 
his historical investigations is generally 
recognized, “ with the exception, per- 
haps (he adds sarcastically in a note), 
of some obscure and isolated corner of 
Austria.” A stand has however been 
made, by Professor Fuss of Liege, in 
his lectures on Roman antiquities 
(sect. 134), though he acknowledges 
that it is difficult to decide on the sub- 
ject, which is weakening the opposition 
he makes.* Here Dr. Schmitz’s own 
work is of use, as a kind of supple- 





* M. Fuss is avowedly slow to adopt 
new opinions. His work, we would men- 
tion, was not very ably republished at 
Oxford by Talboys in 1840. At pp. 96, 
97, there is an hiatus in the text, as the 
lines are not consecutive; and at p. 290 
the celebrated legist Jacques Godefroi is 
Germanized into Jacob Gothfried. Mr. 
Soames, too, in his History of the Re- 
formation (iii. p. 285, note), incidentally 
calls him Gothofred, from his Latinized 
name. 
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ment to his great master’s, whose 
views he adopts in his text, and sup- 
> in a note. (See pp. 172, 393.) 
n his original history Niebuhr was 
partly obliged to anticipate the sub- 
ject, by bringing it in under Licinius, 
the original mover of the agrarian 
law; but now, the sequel finds its re- 

ular place, in the account of the 
Gracehi in lectures xxvi.-xxix., pp. 
323-354. We are not sure whether 
Ferguson had not a glimpse of this 
opinion (Hist. of Roman Rep. i. 40), 
but too confusedly to make any effec- 
tual use of it. Like a fleet stag, it 
outran him; but Niebuhr came up 
with it, grasped it firmly, and brought 
it home in triumph. 

Niebuhr considers the first Punic 
war a piece of defensive policy on the 
— of the Romans, like ours against 
Napoleon (i. 100). He thinks the 
Carthaginian system, of allowing ge- 
nerals to retain their command a long 
time, a good one, when the choice it- 
self was not bad, which it often was; 
for thus they were intimately ac- 
quainted with their soldiers, “and a 
great general, like Hamilcar, could 
accomplish incredible things.” His 
holding his office for life, and leaving it 
to his son-in-law, Hasdrubal, is “what 
Livy calls Barcina factio” (154). He 
rejects the greater part of the ay 4 
of the war of Saguntum (166). He 
adopts General Melville’s hypothesis, 
of the Little St. Bernard being Han- 
nibal’s route (170). He remarks that 
in the time of the last Philip, “ it had 
become a natural feeling with the 
Greeks to resign the supremacy to the 
Macedonians, who were no longer 
looked upon as barbarians” (235). 


+ He calls the negotiation of Aratus 
with Antigonus Doson an act of high 
treason, by which he sacrificed the freedom 
of his country (p. 226). Muably is the 
only modern writer, to our recollection, 


who has formally justified him (Obs. sur 

les Grecs, p. 245, ed. 1749); but Her- 

mann argues that this confidence in An- 

tigonus was justified by the victory of 

Sellasia, though he that existence 
3 
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The surrender of Saturninus for want 
of water is corroborated by Niehuhr’s 
local investigations, as he has disco- 
vered a very ancient well in the capi- 
tol, the water of which is unpalatable, 
and which, he argues, must then have 
been in the same condition, otherwise 
the besieged would have been able 
to satisfy their thirst (375). He 
7 Cesar’s pecuniary regulations, 
y which money was made to fluc- 
tuate with the value of other property 
(ii. 66), a great relief to debtors, and 
from which precedent our leyislators 
might profit in financial conjunctures. 
On the murder of Cesar he observes 
that 
‘¢Tt was in fact the most complete ab- 
surdity to fancy that the republic could 
be restored by Cesar’s death. Goéthe 
says somewhere that the murder of Cesar 
was the most senseless act that the Ro- 
mans ever committed, and a truer word 
was never spoken. The result of it could 
not possibly be any other than that which 
did follow the deed’’ (94). 


He attributes the great popularity 
of Augustus, in the latter years of his 
reign, to the embellishment of the city 
not being burdensome, as the Romans 

id only some indirect taxes (178). 
There is a tremendous force in the 
brief description of the senate under 
Tiberius, “which formed a sort of 
eondemning machine for the tyrant” 
apa He considers the purchase of 
the empire, as offered for sale by the 
pretorians, an exaggeration or misre- 
presentation, and treats it as a bargain 
about the donative given by every 
emperor to secure their favour (292). 
Dr. Schmitz, however, nullius addictus 
&c. with all his reverence for Niebuhr, 
exercises his own judgment on this 
matter, and inclines to the popular 
expression, in order to show how the 
transaction fulfils the prediction of 
Jugurtha, on witnessing the venality 
of the city (p. 633). He regards 
Aurelian as “the real restorer of the 
empire” (337), and says afterwards 
that “the recovery of the empire, 
which had commenced under Diocle- 
tian, went on increasing under Con- 
stantine and his sons” (357). Con- 
cerning the distribution of the German 
tribes in various provinces of the em- 





was purchased at the price of indepen- 
dence. (Polit. Antiq. of Greece, s. 187). 
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pire, he says, with a laudable candour 
toward that emperor— 


**4t is one of the dishonesties of the 
pagan writers towards the Christians, that 
they do not mention the fact that even 
Aurelian had ceded a large territory to the 
barbarians: in like manner they forget 
what their favourite Diocletian had done. 
This is the dishonesty which we always 
meet with in factions, where no party is 
ever strictly true in its statements’’* (357). 


2. Niebuhr has bestowed great at- 
tention upon characters, and drawn 
them so ably, that, just as Mr. 
Keightley has introduced most of Sir 
J. Macintosh’s remarks into his “ His- 
tory of England,” future writers will 
probably transcribe from Niebuhr in 
pourtraying eminent personages. 

Of Hannibal, he pronounces that 
“we may on the whole say, that there 
never was a general superior to Han- 
nibal, and in antiquity there is not 
even one whom we could place by the 
side of him” (i. 155). Even Scipio, 
he contends, though a general of the 
first order, “did not quite equal Han- 
nibal.” Still, he does not make a ro- 
mantic prodigy of him, for he says 
(ii. 6, 7), “ Pyrrhus committed very 
great faults, and Hannibal was pro- 
bably not altogether free from them.” 
He considers, with regard to the 
transactions in Greece, that, “ What- 
ever their (the Romans’) policy may 
have been, Quinctius Flamininus, at 
least, seems to have acted from very 
pure motives” (i. 238). Sertorius is 
thus described :— 


‘¢ This man had joined the party of Ma- 
rius, chiefly on account of his aversion to 
the rulers, and had no share whatever in 
the tyrannical feelings of the demagogues. 
He is one of the best Romans of those 
times: he was noble-minded, humane, 
free from the narrow prejudices of his 
countrymen, and endowed with all the 
qualities requisite to make a great gene- 
ral” (400). 


Of Pompey he has formed but a low 
estimate. After saying that his is a 
difficult character to decide upon, un- 





* La Harpe, in his notice of Rousseau, 
in the ‘* Mercure de France,’’ Oct. 5, 
1778 (introduced into his Lycée, vol. 
xvi.) terms being “ sir d’étre exactement 
instruit des faits, et de ne rien donner A 
Yesprit du parti, deux conditions indis- 
pensables pour toute espéce de jugement’”” 
a very good canon of criticism. 
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like those of Marius, Sulla, Sertorius, 
and Cesar, he charges him with a 
cowardly fear of the Clodian party, 
and a mean jealousy of Cesar. 


‘In the accusation of Cicero he be- 
haved in a cowardly way; he was, in 
fact, uever a trust-worthy friend. In the 
time of Sulla, when he was yet a young 


man, he was cruel; and Cicero himself’ 


does not doubt that, if the civil war had 
taken a different turn, Pompey would 
have displayed the same cruelty as Sulla. 
In eloquence and acquirements, he was 
below mediocrity. His head, in statues 
and busts, shows a considerable degree of 
vulgarity and rudeness, whereas Cesar's 
head displays all his great intellectual ac- 
tivity’ (429). 

Those who wish to compare the cha- 
racters of Cxsar and Pompey, will be 
pleased with the criticism of La Harpe 
upon Lucan. He had paid some at- 
tention to ancient history, particularly 
the Roman, and, if he had been able to 
give his full attention to it, would have 
treated of it respectably. His compa- 
rison of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
with Livy shows that he could enter 
into the spirit of historical criticism 
(Lycée, iv. 357) in a way that would 
not have disgraced Niebuhr himself. 
But he attributes too much importance 
to Curtius ; and he has estimated Livy’s 
defiance of Alexander less by judg- 
ment than by patriotic feelings. 

The character of Cicero is spread 
over a number of pages, where it 
breaks out in occasional remarks, so 
that_to give an entire upinion of him 
in Niebuhr’s words would be very 
difficult. He considers that Cicero 
was a person whom the Romans could 
not appreciate; that he possessed af- 
fection, which was not a Roman feeling, 
in an eminent degree, and hence he 
was laughed at for his grief at his 
daughter’s death. “ But he was never- 
theless not a man of a weak character, 
and, whenever there was need of it, 
he showed great firmness and resolu- 
tion” (ii. 30). Again, “There were 
some persons whom he hated; but at 
heart he was thoroughly benevolent ” 
(113). 

Of Mithridates he entertains a lower 
opinion than that with which Montes- 
quieu seeks to impress his readers. 

“* He is much overrated in history, and 
too much honour has been paid to him; 
for all he did was of such a nature that it 
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might have been done by any one who 
possessed large sums of money and nu- 
merous armies. As a general he was 
wretched, and not able to conduct either 
a campaign or a battle’’ (5). 


He dwells, as it would be superficial 
not to do, on the character of Caxsar, 
and finds several occasions of reverting 
to it. In general terms, he says that 
“ Caesar possessed the greatest boldness 
and resolution, combined with an in- 
credible degree of prudence and cun- 
ning” (34). Again, “His military 
genius burst forth at once, and without 
previous training” (37); in which re- 
spect we may compare him to Clive. 

‘Cesar was one of those healthy and 
strong minds who have a clear perception 
of their objects in life, and devise for 
themselves the means to obtain them. 
Far fiom being an intriguer, like most 
men of his time, he was the most open- 
hearted being in existence... . Many 
of his acts of violence were only the con- 
sequence of previous carelessness, open- 
ness, and confidence in others. His 
humanity, mildness, and kind heart were 
manifested after his victory in a manner 
which no one had anticipated, and these 
qualities were realities with him; they 
were not artificially assumed, as they were 
by Augustus, who was a mere actor all 
his life” (37). 

We quote this, for one reason, to 
direct the attention of readers, espe- 
cially of younger ones, to the advantage 
of having “a clear perception of one’s 
objects in life,” without which nudlum 
numen adest, and with which few rea- 
sonable enterprises are ever disap- 
pointed or prospects overcast. The 
words of Horace, De Arte Poeticd, 
1. 40-41, are applicable here.* 

It is nr after setting out with 
this opinion, that Niebuhr should re- 
ject the supposed insincerity of Cesar’s 
weeping at the sight of the head of 
Pompey, with which Lucan, we cannot 
but think, has blemished his Pharsalia. 
“Tf I consider Cesar’s kind heart, I 
feel convinced that his tears were sin- 
cere” (73). Still he is not blind to 
Cesar’s faults, and pronounces him 
“a demoniac man, who went on in 
life with a passionate rapidity ” (38). 

We have already quoted his reason 
for the great popularity of Augustus 
during the last years of his reign, and 





* Cui lecta potenter, &c. 
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another may be added, “ especially if 
we further consider that the people 
looked forward with dark apprehen- 
sions-to the time when Tiberius was 
to have the reins of government” 
(178). His comparative opinion of 
society under Domitian is one which 
will not please the ladies. 


“‘ But, in whatever bad light the men of 
that time appear in the Satires of Juvenal, 
it cannot be denied that, in general, men 
were not so bad as they had been in the 
time of Tiberius ; the women, on the other 
hand, were still as wanton and dissolute 
asever. The long period of suffering had 


made men better’’ (249). 

But every reign would furnish a 
character, or even more than one; so 
we hasten to that of Constantine, the 
last personage in the book, because it 
has been a subject of dispute. 
accession, Niebuhr says,— 


At his 


‘“‘He was a truly distinguished man, 
and had acquired great reputation under 
Diocletian, so that the attention of the 
Roman world was drawn towards him. 
He was not a man of great literary ac- 
quirements, like some of his predecessors, 
but he was at the same time anything but 
a rude barbarian; he spoke Latin and 
Greek without being a learned man ” (353). 

‘¢ Among those who have written upon 
the history of Constantine, some are fa- 
natic panegyrists, and others are just as 
fanatic detractors, and there are but very 
few who treat him with fairness. Gibbon 
judges of him with great impartiality, al- 
though he dislikes him. The exaggerated 
praise of oriental writers is quite unbear- 
able, and makes one almost inclined to 
side with the opposite party. I cannot 
blame him very much for his wars against 
Maxentius and Licinius, because in their 
case he delivered the world from cruel and 
evil rulers. The murder of Liciaius and 
of his own son Crispus, however, are 
deeds which it is not easy to justify ; but 
we must not be severer towards Constan- 
tine than others. Many judge of him by 
too severe a standard, because they look 
upon him as a Christian, but I cannot 
regard him im that light (359). .... 
He was a superstitious man, and mixed 
up his Christian religion with all kinds 
of absurd superstitions and opinions ”’ 
(360). 

M. Beugnot, in his “ Destruction 
du Paganisme,” which virtually com- 
mences with the reign of Constantine, 
is of opinion that his father Constantius 
worshipped one divinity, but not the 
God of the Christians, and brought up 
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his son in this undefined species of 
deism. The result was, he thinks, 
that Constantine for a long time adored 
one God, without a name, and of 
course with vague ideas about his per- 
son. (Unique, inconnu, sans nom, vol. 
i. p. 56). We quote the work for this 
particular opinion, and not with any 
thought of giving it an entire approval. 
The author has touched the subject of 
paganism with a tender, perhaps a 
submissive, hand, as writers who com- 
pose prize essays can hardly help 
doing. 

3. Literary notices are numerous, 
as they include not only the historians, 
but also the poets and philosophers. 
We have given some of his opinions 
on modern writers of Roman history 
(July, p. 53), and deferred the an- 
cient ones till now. He is known to 
have been disappointed in the newly- 
discovered De Republicé of Cicero, a 
subject which he considers as beyond 
the writer’s powers. “The task of 
writing a history of Rome would have 
required a series of studies for which 
he had no time. In his work De Re- 
public’ we have had opportunity of 
seeing how little historical knowledge 
he possessed when he began writing 
it.” (i. 45.) Of Polybius he says, 
“As far as we possess his work we 
cannot wish for anything further or 
better: his third book is a master- 
work, and there is nothing in it that 
leaves the mind of the reader unsatis- 
fied.” (156.) Sallust is a favourite; 
and Niebuhr considers the loss of his 
Historie “one of the most painful 
that we have to lament in antiquity,” 
but less, perhaps, as a history than as 
a composition (419). Again, “ Sal- 
lust has a great love of truth, and is 
just towards every one” (ii. 14); 
though this is doubted. We must add 
concerning Cicero, “I strongly advise 
you to read Czsar’s account of the 
Gallic wars (he says, p. 46) as often 
as you can;” and, on account of its 
conciseness, he despairs of being able 
to abridgeit. This has, however, been 
ably done by the Duc de Rohan, in 
his “ Parfait Capitaine,” to which we 
are surprised the learned German did 
not refer his readers. He treats it as 
“a mistake to speak of the Augustan 
age as the most flourishing period of 
Roman literature;” for, with the excep- 
tion of Livy and Valerius Messala, 
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rose writing vanishes entirely. “ The 
rere and the Curia had become si- 
lent, and the orations that were now 
delivered were but Aoyor émderxrixor, 
miserable show-speeches” (154-5). A 
countryman of Niebuhr’s, who has in- 
vestigated literary history, has thrown 
out a hint, in speaking of the Spanish 
Inquisition, that periods of despotism 
are less unfavourable to poetry than 
to prose. ‘“'I'he eloquence of prose 
was, more than mes bowed down 
under the inquisitorial yoke, because 
it was more closely allied to truth, 
which, of all things, was most dreaded.” 
(Bouterwek on Spanish Literature, p. 
104, ed. 1847.) 

His opinion, that the Mneid “is a 
complete failure,” will startle many a 
reader; but he gives it the praise of 
many exquisite passages, and most 
copious historical learning (156). 
Ovid, on the contrary, he ranks 
“among the very greatest poets” 
(167); yet we remember a college tutor, 
of first-rate attainments, who would 
not allow him to bea poet. The re- 


marks on Ovid’s character are beauti- 
ful—too long to quote, and too full to 


condense. The reader must delight 
himself with the perusal at length. 

He calls Lucan’s Pharsalia an “ un- 
fortunate epic” (157) of the school of 
Seneca, and resembling the modern 
one of Chateaubriand, who “ is a per- 
fect pendant to the bad school of Lu- 
can” (220). He terms Paterculus 
“one of the most ingenious writers of 
antiquity,” but compares him to the 
French historians of the last century 
for affectation, though with greater 
talent, and pronounces him “an ex- 
cellent historical source” (195, note). 
He calls the work of Josephus, with 
all its faults in Greek idiom, “ one of 
the most interesting histories that an- 
tiquity has produced,” and his Jewish 
War, in particular,next to Ceesar’s Com- 
mentaries, the most instructive work 
on Roman tactics (231). Tacitus he 
regards as one of those mighty minds 
that influence the age, without being 
the creatures of it (259). Florus he 
condemns as tasteless, careless, and 
astonishingly ignorant of facts (262). 
He gives ‘Tertullian a place among 
classical writers, and describes him as 
a great author, and very instructive, 
and recommends him to scholars, who 
should devote more time, he says, to 
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ecclesiastical history than they do 
(273). Incidentally he makes some 
remarks on the Middle Ages, which 
he is not disposed to admire, though 
with a wish to be just towards them 
(163) ; neither does he consider their 
authors as patterns, though he admits 
Eginhard, Wittekina, and Lambert of 
Aschaftenburg as exceptions, for they 
took the ancients as their models (270, 
338). Of modern writers we still have 
to notice his character of Gibbon, who, 
he says, has done all that can be done 
to make up a genuine history from 
scattered and contradictory accounts, 
and “ whose work will never be ex- 
celled ” (338). 

With respect to the times when au- 
thors lived, he considers that Curtius, 
“who wrote an artificial language,” 
belongs to the reign of Severus, and 
Petronius to that of Gordian, observing 
that ignorance of Latin leads persons 
to place him in the first century 
(325). 

4. Comparisons drawn from modern 
times are a principal feature in Nie- 
buhr’s works, and Mr. Twiss, in his 
Analysis of the original “ History,” 
observes that the young student finds 
his stock of historical ‘knowledge un- 
equal to the demands which a mind 
like Niebuhr’s continually makes upon 
it (vol. i. p. vi.). But by omitting 
nearly all these allusions he took out 
some of the finest muscles of the 
frame.* 

The conduct of Hamilear, after the 
first Punic war, is compared to that 
of Mr. Pitt,— 


‘* When, after the American war, it 
was thought that the ignominious peace 
of Paris had put an end to the greatness 
of England, Pitt undertook with double 
courage the restoration of his country, 
and displayed his extraordinary powers. 
It was in the same spirit that Hamilcar 
acted. He turned his eyes to Spain. . . 
to make Spain a province which should 
compensate for the loss of Sicily and 
Sardinia” (vol. i. p. 153). 

The Pitts, both father and son, are 
respected in Germany. Heeren is 
loud in his praise of the former, and 
terms the latter “a perfect statesman, 





* Another defect is the almost entire 
omission of classical references, which re- 
duces the Analysis to little more than a 
table of contents. 
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in the noblest sense of the word” 
(Historical Treatises, pp. 328, 356). 
And M. de Lamartine, in spite of 
French prejudices, calls the son “ the 
greatest statesman of the age,” and the 
father “the only political orator of 
modern ages, who equalled (if he did 
not surpass) Demosthenes.” (Hist. of 
the Girondists, vol. i. p. 175.) 

On the subject of revolutions 
Niebuhr introduces an opinion that 
is quite oracular : 

‘* Carbo followed the footsteps of Grac- 
chus, but with evil intentions. A man 
of great distinction, who had passed a 
life full of awful changes of fortune, once 
said to me: ‘ You do not know what a 
recollection it is to have lived during a 
revolution: one begins the attack with 
the best, and in the end one finds oneself 
among knaves”’ (p. 337). 


Concerning the demagogue Satur- 
ninus he observes,— 


‘«Tn order to comprehend the characters 
of this period of Roman history, we must 
look upon them as complete’ madmen. 
Robespierre was a man ofa similar stamp, 
for no one can say what his real object 
was. Men of that description merely 
wish to rule at random, without having 
themselves any distinct notion of what 
they want ”’ (p. 373). 

He accounts for the contradictions 
in the character of Scaurus, by the 
eases of Shaftesbury and the other 
patriots in the reign of Charles IL, 
“who at one time kept up a corre- 
spondence with Louis iv » while at 
other times they were real patriots” 
(p. 358). He compares (vol. ii. p. 70) 
the senators in Pompey’s camp to the 
French emigrants at Coblentz for 
their haste to anticipate the fruits of 
an expected victory,—a parallel which 
we can confirm. When Sir John 
Throckmorton (the friend of the poet 
Cowper) was travelling in France in 
1792, he passed through the Duke of 
Brunswick’s camp, where he found 
the emigrant nobles disputing who 
should have the best boxes at the 
opera in Paris next winter, and he 
returned home disgusted with their 
frivolity. 

Of military commanders, and their 
occasional oversights, he says, paying 
a fine compliment to our “great 
Captain,”"— 

“ The greatest generals of the eighteenth 
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century committed enormous blunders: 
Frederic the Great and Napoleon made 
great mistakes, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington is, I believe, the only general in 
whose conduct of war we cannot discover 
any important mistake ’”’ (p. 6). 

The defeat of the emperor Decius 
by the Goths is compared to that of 

rederic II. at Kunnersdorf, as being 
caused by a wish to rout the enemy 
by a vehement assault (p. 339). The 
ravages of the Goths are compared to 
those of the Normans in the ninth 
century, who likewise sailed up large 
rivers, and destroyed the towns on 
their banks” (p. 331). 

Niebuhr’s knowledge of localities, 
of national characters and usages, 
enables him often to throw a light on 
events. But something must be lett 
for the reader to gather. 

After pointing out the excellences 
of these volumes, it is a much less 
pleasing task to glance at defects ; but 
these are few, and mostly unimportant. 
He says, by the figure of enallage, 
(and Dr. Schmitz repeats it at p. 287 
of his Roman History,) that queen 
Teuta caused the ambassadors to be 
murdered; but Polybius, who is re- 
ferred to, only mentions one as perish- 
ing. The books of the Maccabees are 
loosely described as the Bible (p. 273) ; 
but the Lutheran theology, which may 
be presumed to be Niebuhr’s, says of 
the Apocrypha, “ In canone Vet. Tes- 
tamenti, quo Judei Palestini ute- 
bantur, quemque solum Christus pro- 
bavit, locum habiere nullum.”* At 
p- 310, the words “A Gonsalvo, a 
Corduba,” should be “ A Gonsalvo of 
Corduba.” The comparison of the 
motley troops of Mithridates to fish 
dressed in different ways (p. 404) 
should have been to pork, for such was 
the original jest of Flamininus, on the 
troops of Antiochus, from which: it is 
adopted. (See Livy, xxxv. 49.) When 
he says that we cannot censure the 
troops of Probus, we presume it is 
their despair that is meant, and not 
the murder of the emperor, to which 
it drove them (ii. 342-3). We think 
him bold to deny the emigration of the 
Cymri in the fifth century, though 
the sixth is perhaps the fitter date 
(p. 48). He doubts the late existence 
of Pompey’s family at p. 130, which 





* Seileri Theses, Erlange, 1783, p. 16. 
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he had stated at p. 73, but perhaps he 
had changed his mind. 

The editor mentions that he has 
softened down some harsh expressions, 
which might have been done in two 
or three cases more without injury. 
(See i. 263, 350, ii. 298.) Still the 
spirit of these lectures is generally 
good, and we mention with pleasure 
the frequent recognition of a control- 
ling Providence. The following passage 
contains an awful ethical truth : 


‘¢ Papirius Carbo was a man of great 
talent, a circumstance which often de- 
ceives us; but we must remember that a 
man may even be benevolent and af.- 
fectionate, and may yet be in the power 
of the evil spirit.’’ (i. 338.) 


The editor says that Niebuhr some- 
times made mistakes in names, and 
two such have found their way into 
this work: Antigonus for Aratus, at 
p- 226, vol. i. and Paulina for Caroline, 
Queen of Naples, whom he compares, 
not unjustly, to Fulvia (ii. 121, note).* 
At p. 322 in describing the fate of 
Valerian, flayed would have been a 
better English phrase than skinned. 

The constant references to original 
sources are highly creditable to the 
editor's industry and learning, and 
enable the reader, as a Frenchman 
would say, se promener dans Uantiquité. 
The index is copious, and only one 
omission occurs to us, that of the 
name of Arrian, who is mentioned 
with praise in the text (ii. 279). We 
gladly look forward to the promised 
appearance of another volume, em- 
bracing the earlier period of Roman 
history, and therein “Cette Italie an- 
tique que Niebuhr a comme ressus- 
citée et rendue & la lumiére.” (Ler- 
minier, Etude du Droit, 1829, p. 360.) 

II. The work of Dr. Schmitz will 
not detain us so long as his master’s, 
since it is mainly an abstract of it, 
without being a servile copy. But let 
the author speak for himself. 


‘* He need hardly remark, that he has 
availed himself of all the more important 
works on Roman History, or portions of 
it, which have appeared since the time 
when Niebuhr gave a fresh life and new 
impulse to the subject ; and wherever the 





* We take the name from the list of 
the family of Maria Theresa, in Coxe’s 
‘* House of Austria,’’ (vol. iii. p. 483, ed. 
1847,) which is good authority. 
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opinions of Niebuhr have been confirmed 
by subsequent investigations, the author 
has nut scrupled to adopt them, and even 
to use his very words. . . But, notwith- 
standing his veneration for his instructor, 
he has endeavoured to exercise his own 
judgment, as will be perceived by those 
who are acquainted with the views of 
Niebuhr.” (pp. v.-vi.) 


Of the principal points of difference 
between this and former Roman his- 
tories, he says, 

“Among them he may mention the 
nature of the Plebeians, and their relation 
to the Patricians, which render the his- 
tory of the long-protracted struggle be- 
tween the two orders so instructive and 
interesting ; the character of the ager 
publicus and of the Agrarian laws ; for 
these are no longer the opinions of this or 
that scholar; but facts established as 
firmly as any others in history.’ (p. v.) 


He complains, that “the books 
which are used in our schools still 
continue, to a great extent, to be what 
they were half a century ago ;” and 
asks, “ why, in the name of truth, 
should boys continue to learn that 
which has been proved again and 
again to be false and incorrect, and 
which afterwards they have to un- 
learn?” (p. iii.) The answer must 
be, that truth, like justice, limps and 
is late; and besides, that books are 
used in schools, as much for their 
style, as for their contents. It is no 
easy matter to displace works that are 
written with the beautiful ease of 
Goldsmith, or even of Mrs. Trim- 
mer, whose little histories have made 
more vivid impressions than more 
elaborate ones have done. And of all 
systems, the Niebuhrian requires the 
most patience, as it has so little to sub- 
stitute for what it takes away. It 
sweeps off, for instance, the romantic 
foundation of Rome, which young 
minds admire, and tells them in re- 
turn, that the origin is uncertain. M. 
Michelet’s theory, which attributes 
the foundation to a Sabellian ver 
sacrum, breaks the fall, but it is a fall 
notwithstanding. 

Our question is, however, how Dr. 
Schmitz has executed his work. It is 
copious without being prolix, and mi- 
nute without tediousness. It forms a 
body of civil and political antiquities, 
as » Aes points are frequently touched 


upon in the notes, as will be seen by 
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the index of Latin phrases. He rejects 
the theory based on the name Lucertes 
for Luceres, (p. 33) as well as the at- 
tempt to prove that L. Junius Brutus 
was a plebeian (p. 79, note). Neither 
does he adopt Niebuhr’s solution of 
the story of Coriolanus. With his mas- 
ter’s disposition toward the cause of 
the plebeians, he condemns their mis- 
conduct x . 259). Like him too, he 
believes Seikaiiens sincere (p. 330).* 
At p. 126, K. (Keso) Fabius should 
be Q. (Quintus). Is it correct to say, 
that the two Acarnanians “ had im- 
piously presumed to violate the mys- 
teries,” (p. 327,) when Livy says 
“ quum palam esset per errorem in- 
essos” (b. xxxi.c. 14)? Nor was 

e likely to have extenuated their 
case, as Philip, the professed avenger 
of their ee was the adversary of 
the Romans. As a specimen of the 
style and sentiments, we quote a part 
of his remarks on the death of Cesar : 


* Tt has been truly said, that the mur- 
der of Cesar was the most senseless act 
the Romans ever committed. Had it been 
possible at all to restore the republic, it 
would unavoidably have fallen into the 
hands of a most profligate aristocracy, 
who would have sought nothing but their 
own aggrandisement, who would have de- 
moralised the people still more, and would 
have established their own greatness upon 
the ruins of their country.... The 
Roman world would have been indeed for- 
tunate, if it had submitted to the mild 
and beneficent sway of Cesar’’ (p. 509). 


The history ends at the death of 
Commodus, “ at which time the moral 
degradation of the empire reached its 
highest point,” (p. vi.) and thence- 
forward the author refers his readers 
to Gibbon, or Niebuhr’s brief but 
graphic sketches. We cannot but 
concur in his wish, that this work, 
“though mainly designed for schools 
and colleges, may be found a not 
unwelcome gift to the more intelligent 
among general readers.” (ib.) As an 





* While revising this passage, we per- 
ceive, from M. Michelet’s recent ‘‘ His- 
tory of the French Revolution,’’ that the 
distinction between plebs and populus was 
understood in the French States-General 
of 1789. When Mirabeau wished to call 
the Assembly ‘‘ Representatives of the 
French people,” Target and Thouret, two 
emiuent legists, asked him in which of 
these senses he meant it? P. 101.—Rev, 
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introduction to the Niebuhrian system, 
which is now become an essential 
branch of knowledge, and as affording | 
a discriminating comment upon it, it 
answers two purposes, and the student 
is fortunate who thus finds the latter 
combined with the former. 

In conclusion, we would suggest, 
that a history of Rome, on Niebuhr’s 
plan, with all desirable modifications, 
and written on the fullest scale, is ne- 
cessary as a standard work. The 
death of Dr. Arnold has destroyed our 
expectations in onecompetent quarter; 
and who is so fit to undertake such a 
work as Dr. Schmitz himself? A 
larger assemblage of the requisite qua- 
lifications can scarcely be found, and 
it is proper, on every account, that 
the pupil should complete the build- 
ing, the plan of which was drawn by 
the master. 

Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years ago. 

FROM this singularly amusing and 
even instructive little book a very con- 
solatory promise may be drawn,—that 
if the last sixty years has produced 
such improvement, civilization, and hu- 
manity in that most anomalous country 
called Ireland, the next sixty, if wisely 
used, may see her free from all her 
political disturbances, her social dan- 
gers, her periodical wants, her licen- 
tious restlessness, her party virulence, 
advancing steadily by the side of her 
friend and protector England, in com- 
mercial wealth, in agricultural im- 
provement, in all the arts of peace, in 

uiet industry, and legal submission. 

hat a picture of a country and a 
people do the author’s various chapters 
successively open to us! The duelling; 
the abductions ; the drunkenness; the 
gambling ; the robbers and felons ; the 
Ormond boys and Liberty boys ; down 
to the Lord Mayor’s penance, and 
Lord Clare’s funeral—such things as 
are here described, and such characters 
as are here drawn, if they were placed 
in some country remote from us, would 
inspire mingled curiosity and horror ; 
would become a favourite problem to 
the philosophic statesman, and a theme 
of wonder and alarm to the indignant 
moralist. This system of violence and 
outrage spread over every class of so- 
ciety, and reached even the retired 
student and the gentle unoffending fe- 
male. No place or person was safe, if 
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there was anything for cupidity to de- 
sire, or insolence to revenge. Mr. 
M‘Allister was a young man whose 
fate excited as much pity as execra- 
tion. He was a native of Waterford, 
and as much distinguished for talent 
as conduct. He supped one night at 
a tavern with a companion named 
Vandeleur, and they amused them- 
selves with cutting their names on a 
table, with the motto Quis separabit ? 
Issuing thence in a state of ebriety, 
they quarrel with a man in the 
street ; and, having the points of their 
swords left bare through the end of 
the scabbards (a custom then com- 
mon with those inclined to a brawl), 
ran him through the body in the course 
of the fray. They were not personally 
recognized at the time, but the cir- 
cumstance of carving their names on 
the table was adverted to, so they were 
discovered and pursued. M/‘Allister 
had gained his rooms in college, where 
he was speedily followed ; he hastily con- 
cealed himself behind a surplice which 
was hanging against the wall, and, his 
pursuers entering the instant after, 


searched every spot except the one he 
had chosen for his superficial con- 


cealment. They tore open chests 
and clothespresses, ran their swords 
through beds, but without finding him, 
and, supposing he had sought some 
other house of concealment, they de- 
parted. On their retreat M‘Allister 
fled on board ship, and escaped to 
America, where he died. He was a 
young man of a most amiable disposi- 
tion. Had he lived in better days he 
might have been distinguished for gen- 
tleness and humanity. "The spirit of his 
times, and the force of example, con- 
verted him into an atrocious murderer. 

Of duelling, there is no end to the 
anecdotes that might be related; it 
was as frequent and as fatal in the 
courts of justice, in the seat of law, as 
in the streets or taverns. Judges, 
counsellors, ministers, Barons of the 
Exchequer, Attorneys-General, Mas- 
ters of the Rolls, all settled with the 
sword or pistol that which took longer 
to arrange by argument. Districts 
became distinguished for their dex- 
terity with particular weapons; Gal- 
way for the sword; Tipperary, Ros- 
common, and Sligo for the pistol; 
Mayo for equal skill with both. Pat 
Power of Daragh was a distinguished 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVIII. 
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duellist; and so was a Mr. Crow 
Ryan ; and after them Bryan Maguire. 
At that time the streets were encum- 
bered with dirt, and could only be 
traversed by a narrow crossing, with 
the mud heaped on either side. It was 
Bryan Maguire’s glory to take pos- 
session of one of these narrow cause- 
ways, and every passenger would be 
either forced into the mud, or obliged 
to jostle him in passing. If.he did 
the latter, he was instantly challenged. 
When he required the attendance of a 
servant, he had a peculiar manner of 
ringing the bell. His pistols always 
lay on the table beside him, and, in- 
stead of applying his hand to the bell- 
pull, he took up a pistol and fired at 
the handle of the bell, and so caused 
it to sound. He was so accurate a 
shot that his wife was in the habit of 
holding a lighted candle in her hand 
for him, as a specimen of his skill, to 
snuff with a pistol bullet, at so many 
paces distance. For amusement he 
used to lean out of the window for 
days together to annoy the pore 
When one went by whom he thought 
a fit subject he threw dirt and rubbish 
on him, and when the man looked up 
he spat in his face. If he expostulated 
Bryan crossed his arms, and presented 
a pistol in each hand, inviting him up 
into his room, declaring he would 
give him satisfaction there. This mania 
of duelling seems to have commenced 
after the battle of the Boyne, and ter- 
minated with the Union. 

One crime accompanies another: 
with duelling between the men, 
came abduction of the women. A 
singularly interesting story of this 
is told, only a bare outline of which 
we can give. Catherine and Ann 
Kennedy, in the county of Water- 
ford, lived with their mother, their 
father being dead. They had each a 
fortune of 3,000/., and were objects of 
great cupidity. ‘Two young men, dis- 
sipated, daring, and licentious, by name 
Byrne and Strange, determined to 
carry them off, as they had no “ae 
of succeeding in a lawful way. The 
girls were respectively fifteen and 
fourteen, and very beautiful. On the 
14th April, 1779, they went with their 
mother to a play at a small town near 
Kilkenny ; and, during the represen- 
tation, information was given them 
that Byrne and Strange 1? formed a 

3 
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an to carry them off. Alarmed, re 
eft the theatre, retired to a house wi 

several friends, and barricaded the 
doors and windows. After some time 
the door was forced, the party outside 
entered, and with pistols and swords, 
and in spite of all opposition, dragged 
them to the street, where they were 
assisted by above a hundred men, 
armed under their shirts. Horses 
were saddled, the girls were forced 
— them, and thus they were carried 
off. They rode all night, were forced 
to a mock ceremony of marriage under 
violent threats, were deceived by the 
women, who abandoned them at mid- 
night, and the men took their places. 
Again they set off, accompanied by 
the same lawless patrol, and passed 
the next night in the same way. They 
were threatened to be buried in the coal 
mines at Castlecomer ; and Strange, in 
a paroxysm of anger, struck Anne in 
the face with a pewter pot, a brutality 
that sank deep in her mind, and was 
never forgotten. For the extraordi- 
nary period of five weeks they were 
thus harassed, and driven on night 
and day through four counties, till 


they reached a small fishing town near 
Dublin, and then they sailed to Wick- 
low, where the girls were rescued. 
Byrne and Strange made their escape 


to Wales, but were instantly pursued 
and taken at Milford. They were 
tried at Kilkenny assizes, 24th March, 
1780; were found guilty, and hanged. 
Such was the erroneous sympathy for 
their fate, that all the shops were shut 
up, and all business suspended in Kil- 
kenny and the neighbouring towns. 
Whenever after the girls appeared in 
Waterford they were received with 
execration in the streets, and the pen- 
sion settled on them by government 
was considered as the price of blood. 
The very act of men having endan- 
gered their lives to carry them off was 
deemed a noble act; the prosecution a 
base return; and the misfortunes sub- 
sequently of the younger girl were 
considered as the vengeance of heaven. 
Another similar instance is given in 
which the poor girl fell a victim to the 
brutality of her abducer, and was shot 
by him in the carriage. Perhaps the 
most curious part of the whole is, that 
the system of abduction was so com- 
mon as to be adopted not only by the 
violent and restless, but by all who 
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were anxious to show the spirit b 
which a marriage could be effected. 
Society looked on this gigantic crime 
so leniently, that if friends were killed 
in resisting it was considered a venial 
offence, and the natural effect of ob- 
stinacy. We have been able to give 
only one or two detached portions of 
this history of a country, to be paral- 
leled, we believe, no where except in 
savage and barbarous nations; but 
how it extended its fatal influence 
through every channel of social life, 
and in almost every form of crime, 
the reader will find in the work itself; 
and the history of the gentleman whose 
figure forms the frontispiece to the 
volume, will form no mean addition to 
the varieties of the human race. 


The Zineid of Virgil; translated into 

English Verse by the Rev.S.M. King. 

2 vols. 

THE author, in his preface, con- 
siders “that Dryden was too great a 
poet himself to be a good translator,” 
and, therefore, if the Aneid is to 
become a popular poem in the English 
language, a fresh translation is re- 
quired. Why Pitts translation was 

assed over in silence we do not 

ow; it was praised and adopted by 

Warton, though we must confess our 
opinion of its merits is not very 
favourable ; yet the object of Pitt was 
the same as that of Mr. King, to give 
a more correct and close interpretation 
of his author. After all, however, we 
may question whether a close trans- 
lation of an ancient poet is desirable 
or attainable ; to effect it much must 
be forced and constrained in our own 
idiom, and many images, thoughts, and 
modes of expression, if too closely re- 
presented, will appear to us strange 
and unnatural. ow far it is at- 
tainable is another question; but if 
that has been the chief object of the 
translator he has, by adopting the 
rhyming verse, encumbered himself 
with unnecessary difficulties, and ab- 
solutely obliged himself to deviate 
from the text of the original, as in the 
concluding couplet of Book ix. 
With smile triumphant to his own he came, 
His arms all glitt’ring, and increased his fame, 
the original being,— 

Et cetum sociis abluta cede remisit. 


Now surely here is no successful at- 
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tempt at close translation: “letum” 
is translated “ with smile triumphant ;” 
“ sociis,” “his own ;” “ abluta cede,” 
“his arms all glittering.” We do 
not make these criticisms for the pur- 
pose of finding unnecessary faults, 
or detracting from the merit of the 
translation, but to shew, so far at 
least as one instance will serve, that 
the translator has not fulfilled the pur- 
pose he had in view, to give a close 
and faithful translation of his author ; 
and we could go through the whole 
work in the same manner. In our 
own judgment, if the text of ancient 
poets is to be represented, and not imi- 
tated (being the difference between 
the reflection of a mirror and the 
poetical imitation of a picture), we 
should infinitely prefer a clear, per- 
spicuous, and elegant prose version. 
If Homer could be translated into the 
prose of the Bible it would be one of 
the most delightful and impressive 
books in our language; as to read 
Virgil in a simple, unaffected, trans- 
lation of this kind would be a pleasure 
we could scarcely estimate too highly. 
As regards Dryden’s translation, we 
wish in reading it to look at it, as far 
as we can, as an original poem; it 
abounds in some of the noblest ex- 
pressions, the finest idioms, the most 
magnificent flow of majestic verse in 
our language ; it is quite close enough 
to the original for any purpose we 
desire, and it possesses throughout a 
freedom and nature, force and spirit, 
that would have sunk beneath a more 
severe and straitened rule. Not to 
possess Dryden’s Virgil would be not 
to possess some of the finest poetry in 
our language, and, perhaps, all that is 
wanting is an edition in which the 
more prominent deviations from the 
original should be noticed. However, 
we must not be seduced into longer 
discussion on a subject which to us 
could only be exhausted when we 
had exhausted all the beauties of that 
ree writer. In Mr. King’s trans- 
lation there is much to praise, and he 
is fairly entitled to the second wreath 
of fame. 

But, to our taste, a translation exe- 
cuted in prose would be far more de- 
lightful and smoother reading than 
any attempted in verse; and, indeed, 
we have long thought that, with the 
exception of a few great poets, it would 
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be better to have them all transmuted 
into prose. To read middling verse 
is a wofully heavy task, but in prose 
we should have the thoughts, the 
imagery, and the best expressions, 
without the encumbrance of unneces- 
sary words introduced to fill up the 
measure, or unnatural omissions of 
language; without feeble expletives, 
or misplaced and injudicious orna- 
ments. We now proceed, in order to 
enable our readers to judge of the 
respective merits of the three trans- 
lators (for it is not necessary to name 
any more), to place before them two 
short passages, though, perhaps, the 
field of combat is too confined for the 
skill of the combatants to be seen to 
advantage ; but it is all we are able to 
do, and we must leave to others who 
have more leisure to extend their re- 
views through the whole of Mr. King’s 
translation, not doubting, if they fairly 
use their judgment and knowledge, 
that he will receive all the reward he 
can expect, and no mean one it is, to 
be allowed to sit at Dryden’s feet. 


Book 18, p. 136. 


1, KING. 
Say, canst thou mean so basely to deceive, 
These shores, these arms, without farewell to 
leave? 
If plighted faith must fail, let Dido’s love 
With fond endearments thy compassion move; 
Or is Elissa fated to expire? 
Shall nuptial torch inflame the funeral pyre? 
°Tis cruel speed, while wintry skies arise, 
To tempt the ocean, and the storms despise. 
If Troy still stood, could Troy delay reproach, 
When northern blasts forbid the fleet’s ap- 
proach ? {plore— 
Oh! fly’st thou me? Then here I thee im- 
Since she must beg who might command 
before— 
By thy right hand! by these hot tears that flow ! 
By our sad nuptials, fountain of my woe! 
If once my bounty did the shipwreck’d cheer— 
If once to thee thy Dido’s smile was dear! 
If prayer may still avail, to thee I pray, 
From falling Carthage turn thou not away. 
For thee at home I ’ve roused my people’s hate, 
For thee abroad provoked each lawless state ; 
For thee I’ve sacrificed my fairest fame— 
My path to Heaven for thee obscured with 
shame. 
Why from a dying woman, stranger, fly? 
If stranger now, forgot love’s kindlier tie. 
Shall then a queen approaching death delay, 
Till captive led by Lybian prince away ; 
Or, Tyre descending on our Punic walls, 
Pygmalion triumphs, and his sister falls. 
If e’er a mother’s hopes foretold the day 
When Grief should smiling watch her infant’s 
play ; 
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And Sorrow, gazing on the gentle face, 

By Memory’s aid, the fond resemblance trace : 

The promised joy some nobler thoughts might 
give, 

Nor quite deserted would Elissa live. 


The next specimen we take from 
the conclusion of the seventh book, in 
which the Roman poet has displayed 
all his skill in a beautiful selection of 
imagery, and equally beautiful ex- 
pression :— 


Surpassing all, the young Camilla came, 

A warlike virgin of the Volscian name, 

Who the stern hearts of mail-clad chiefs com- 
mands, {bands 

And leads with martial pomp their glitt’ring 

Spurns the slight skill the homely distaff 
guides, 

But in the charge the foaming courser rides ; 

Knows no soft weakness of a woman’s mind, 

And with her flying feet outstrips the wind. 

The sparkling harvest now her airy tread 

Unbruis’d had stood, nor stoop’d its golden 
head. 

Her step the billows’ watery steep might gain, 

And rest unbathed upon the liquid plain. 

Age wond’ring stands, youth throngs the 
public ways, 

And all in rapture on Camilla gaze. 

So gracefully the vest with purple folds 

In soft embrace her yielding figure holds ; 

So brightly in her silken tresses shines 

The golden circlet that her hair confines ; 

So well the Lycian quiver by her side 

Beseems the maid and fits her martial pride ; 

And with such skill her taper fingers feel 

The myrtle shaft, and poise the burnish’d 


steel. 
2. PITT. 
And couldst thou hope, dissembler, from my 
sight, 


Ah, wretch perfidious! to conceal thy flight ? 

In such base silence from my realms to sail ; 

Nor can our vows and plighted hands prevail, 

Nor Dido’s cruel death thy flight detain ? 

For death, death only, can relieve my pain. 

And are thy vessels launched while winter 
sweeps [deeps? 

With the rough northern blast the roaring 

Barbarian say, if Troy herself had stood, 

Nor foreign realms had called thee o’er the 
flood, 

Wouldst thou thy sails in stormy seas employ, 

And brave the surge to gain thy native Troy? 

Me will you fly to tempt the dangerous wave? 

Ah! by the tears I shed, the hand you gave— 

For these still mine, and only these remain— 

The tears I shed, the hand you gave in vain ! 

By those late solemn nuptial bonds I plead! 

By the first pleasures of the nuptial bed! 

If e’er, when folded in my circling arms, 

You sighed, and praised these now neglected 
charms ; 

If prayer can move thee, with this prayer 
comply— 

Regard, Aneas, with a pitying eye 

A falling race, and lay thy purpose by. 
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For thee Numidian kings in arms conspire ; 

For thee have I incensed the sons of Tyre; 

For thee 1 lost my honour and my fame, 

That to the stars advanced my glorious name. 

Must I in death thy cruel scorn deplore, 

My barbarous guest—but ah! my spouse no 
more. 

What! shall I wait till fierce Pygmalion pours 

From Tyre on Carthage, and destroys my 
towers? 

Shall I in proud Iarbo’s chains be led 

A slave, a captive, to the tyrant’s bed? 

Ah! had I brought before thy fatal flight 

Some little offspring of our love to light ; 

If in my regal hall I could survey 

Some princely boy, some young Aineas piay, 

Thy dear resemblance but in looks alone, 

I should not seem quite widowed or alone. 


Lib. vii.— 


Last, with her martial troops all sheath’d in 
brass, 

Camilla came, a queen of Volscian race. 

Nor were the web or loom the virgin’s care, 

But arms, and coursers, and the tools of war. 

She led the rapid race, and left behind 

The flagging steeds, and pinions of the wind. 

Lightly she flies along the level plain, 

Nor hurts the tender grass, nor bends the 
golden grain ; 

Over the swelling surge suspended sweeps, 

And smoothly skims unbathed along the deeps. 

From the dispeopled towns and fields repair 

Men, matrons, maids, and youths, to view the 
fair. 

The crowds all gaze with wonder to survey, 

Loose in the winds, her purple garments play; 

Her polished bow, her quiver’s gaudy pride, 

With arrows stored, and glitt’ring at her side. 

Her shining javelin wond’ring they behold, 

And her fair tresses bound with clasps of gold. 


Whatever there is good in Pitt is 
taken from Dryden, and that far too 
openly ; while such an expression as 


I could survey 
Some princely boy, some young AEneas play, 


is undoubtedly all his own. 


3. DRYDEN. 


Base and ungrateful! could you hope to fly, 

And undiscovered ’scape a lover’s eye? 

Nor could my kindness your compassion move, 

Nor plighted vows, nor dearer bonds of love? 

Or is the death of a despairing queen 

Not worth preventing, though too well fore- 
seen? {stay, 

E’en when the wintry winds command your 

You dare the tempest, and defy the sea. 

False as you are, suppose you were not bound 

To lands unknown, and foreign coasts to 
sound,— 

Were Troy restored, and Priam’s happy reign, 

Now durst you tempt for Troy the raging main? 

See whom you fly—am I the foe you shun? 

Now by these holy vows so late begun ; 

By this right hand, since I have nothing more 

To challenge but the faith you gave before,— 
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I beg you by these tears too truly shed, 

By the new pleasures of our nuptial bed, 

If ever Dido, when you most were kind, 

Were pleasing in your eyes, or touch’d your 
mind ; [place, 

By these my prayers, if prayers may yet have 

Pity the fortunes of a falling race. 

For you I have provoked a tyrant’s hate, 

Incensed the Lybian and the Tyrian state; 

For you alone I suffer in my fame, 

Bereft of honour, and exposed to shame. 

Whom have I now to trust, ungrateful guest ? 

That only name remains of all the rest. 

What have I left, or whither can I fly ? 

Must I attend Pygmalion’s cruelty? 

Or till Hierbas shall in triumph lead 

A queen that proudly scorned his royal bed. 

Had you deferred at least this hasty flight, 

And left behind some pledge of our delight, 

Some babe to bless the mother’s mournful 
sight,— . 

Some young neas to supply your place, 

Whose features might express his father’s 
face,— 

I should not then complain to live bereft 

Of all my husband, or be wholly left. 


We now take the conclusion of the 
seventh book :— 


Last, from the Volscians, fair Camilla came, 
And led her warlike troops, a warrior dame. 
Unbred to spinning, in the loom unskill’d, 
She chose the nobler pathway of the field ; 
Mixed with the first the fierce virago fought, 
Sustained the toils of arms, and danger sought. 
Outstripp’d the winds in speed upon the plain, 
Flew o’er the fields, nor hurt the bended grain. 
She swept the seas, and as she skimm’d along 
Her flying feet unbathed on billows hung. 
Men, boys, and women, stupid with surprise, 
Whene’er she passes fix their wondering eyes. 
Longing they look, and gaping at the sight, 
Devour her o’er and o’er with vast delight ; 
Her purple habit sits with such a grace 

On her smooth shoulders, and so suits her face, 
Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown’d, 
And in a golden band the curls are bound. 
She shakes her myrtle javelin, and, behind, 
Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. 





Zaddock, the Hebrew Wanderer: a 
Poem. By H. Hardinge Freiburg. 
Canto I. 

THIS first portion of an entire poem 
is in the stanza used by Lord Byron 
in his Childe Harold, and, like that, is 
a mixture of description and reflection. 
The scene is chiefly laid in the South 
of France, about Nice and Marseilles ; 
but the story of the adventurer, from 
the paucity of the incidents and ad- 
ventures, 1s not more developed in 
the present canto. The merits of the 


poem seem to us to consist in the good 
feeling and just views and reflections 
on the subjects that are discussed ; the 
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defect, in a want of finish and care, 
both in the choice of the language and 
in the structure of the verse, with oc- 
casional incorrectness in grammatical 
construction. We should advise the 
author to proceed more rapidly with 
his story in the next part, and en- 
deavour to engage the sympathies and 
awaken the curiosity of the reader in 
the history of the hero of his tale. 

We give as a specimen of the poetic 
thought and workmanship : 


How sweet is Morning! Earth doth sleep not 
now; 
Though silent still, her silence is not death: 
She had but time to weep o’er wrongs, to vow 
And mingle with her small things the pure 
breath {which saith 
Of Night’s soft prayer. There is a voice 
(And she doth know that voice), Let there be 
light, (the heath, 
And forth she comes. The wild flower on 
The violet and cedar, the first sight 
Of Morning greet, and smile away the tears of 
Night. 


The oxen, strong to labour, low to Morn— 
The conies are abroad, worms e’en are free— 

The lark is up, the thrush is on the thorn, 
Each chanting sweetly Nature’s psalmody. 
The boy upon his mother’s breast in glee 

Beholds the light, and carols till he make 
Her rise and join Creation’s company. 

No eye is heavy, and no limb doth ache, 

For every heart is fresh, and every thought 

awake. 


As we advance in the poem, we 
pause to transcribe the following :— 


Paris! thou art the freshness of our youth ; 
That dream—alas! it may be all is known 
Of home within, where joy, and peace, and 

truth 
Die not, in life’s sun; and to be alone 
Is not to grope in darkness, or be thrown 
Into self’s chains, but calmly to respire 
More free, when sympathies relax the tone 
Of kindred love,—in secret to retire, 
The altar to repair for brighter social fire. 


I love thy graceful boulevards, revere 

Those gardens where thy gallant citizens 
In other days have bled, and now appear 

To breathe in Glory’s cause. Here mem’ry 

blends 

So true with art and nature, that the friends 
Who fought and fell for truth, embodied still 

Have life! Each tree a mystic shadow sends, 
Which speaks but of the dead, and he who will 
May hear them say—The soul of freedom who 


dare kill? 
The scene is changed. Is this the spot re- 
nown’d (tear— 


Which claims the stranger’s visit and his 
The Ptre la Chaise? We thought in holy 
ground 
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The dead stole gently into life; while here 
They rush, fight, claim precedence, and ap- 
pear [jection, 
Not sleeping, but convuls’d,—’tis life’s sub- 
Rather than placid death put on,—to wear 
A laurel, not a garland. Ah! reflection 
Asks—If honour'd now, what will be their 
resurrection ? 

Give me in life companions, friends, caresses, 
Unceasing toil that ends not with the day ; 
Throwme in busy haunts where heat oppresses» 

And I have just enough of space to pray. 
But when I die, oh, tet me not decay 
By fermentation! Place me in the loam 
Of some far valley where but few steps stray ; 
And, calm and cool, my outstretch’d bones 
have room [tomb. 
To assimilate with earth, their parent and their 


We have no further advice to give 
to the author, but that he should not 
forget, that, however original, or bold, 
or deep are the poet’s thoughts,—how- 
ever brilliant his fancy, and inventive 
his powers,—these his poetic concep- 
tions must be recommended by the 
correctness, the grace, and the elegance 
of the language in which they are 
clothed. Nothing will compensate for 
a harsh metre or incorrect construc- 
tion. Language and style are the very 
life of composition. Let us recollect 
the words of the great master of Roman 
eloquence :—“ Dicuntur esse Latini 
sane multi libri, quos non contemno 
equidem, quippe quos nunquam le- 
gerim. Sed quia profitentur ipsi illi, 
qui eos scribunt, se neque distincte, 
neque distribute, neque eleganter, 
neque ornate scribere ; lectionem sine 
ulla delectatione negligo.” De finibus, 
lib. i. c. 3. 


Four Discourses on the Sacrifice and 
Priesthood of Christ. By John Pye 
Smith, D.D., F.R.S. Third edition, 
> ee pp. xvi, 375. 


cannot open this volume with- 
out a feeling of regret (unreasonable 
as it is) for the earlier edition, with its 
fine clear type, which often induced 
us to glance at it; and for its tall li- 
brary form, which suited so well with 
the author’s “Scripture Testimony,” 
and those of Magee, Wardlaw, and 
Faber, all which together made a 
series: but, as the smaller form admits 
of a lower price, this is a material con- 
sideration to students, and must pre- 
vail over every other. 
This edition, though professedly the 
third, is virtually the fourth, as the 
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first of these Discourses, “ On the Sa- 
crifice of Christ,” was originally pub- 
lished alone, having been preached at 
a monthly ministerial lecture, and 
printed at the hearers’ desire. 

On republishing it, the author en- 
larged his plan, in compliance with 
repeated requests, and took the op- 
portunity to develope many thoughts, 
or pursue them to further consequences. 
This was effected partly by inter- 
spersed additions, but chiefly by sub- 
joining three others, on the subjects of 
Priesthood, Atonement, and Redemp- 
tion, the references to which were thus 
expanded into distinct treatises. In 
the preface to the edition of 1842, it is 
observed, that 


*« The subjects of these four discourses 
closely cohere. In the author’s conviction, 
they are no other than the unfolding of 
the characteristic doctrine of the Gospel, 
its very heart and essence, the first prin- 
ciples of the Apostolic Church, Christ the 
crucified; the capital truth of theology 
and religion, which it was the glory of 
the Protestant Reformation to hold up to 
the world with accumulated evidence.” 
p- Vii. 

The author appears, in the first in- 
stance, to have felt embarrassed at 
publishing on a subject which had 
been “ ably treated by another,” 
namely, the late Archbishop Magee ; 
but, having written the discourse 
without reference to the celebrated 
work on “ Atonement and Sacrifice,” 
he a:erwards, on carefully perusing 
it, found the points of resemblance 
to be few, and a considerable dif- 
ference apparent in the plan, the mode 
of discussion, and the doctrinal deduc- 
tions. (p. 308, note xxii.)* 

There is, undoubtedly, an apparent 
similarity in the two plans, as each 
consists of discourses, and extensive 
——- But they differ in the de- 
velopment, as the Archbishop com- 
prises the subject in two discourses, 
and Dr. Pye Smith expands it to four; 
while in the one case the annotations 
form the bulk of the work, and in the 
other rather more than athird. In 
the note we have quoted, the author 
has also pointed out the coincident 





* Dr. Pye Smith has thus thoroughly 
acted on the plan of Owen the epigram- 
matist : ‘‘ Collige primo animum, corrige 
deinde, tuum.’’ B. iii. ep. 85. 
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topics, the apparent differences, the 
points omitted by himself, and those 
which were not included in his pre- 
cursor’s plan. This note is very ser- 
viceable to the reader, as it enables 
him to distinguish and compare, and 
to fill up what is more briefly touched 
upon in either work with the aid of 
its companion. ‘The author adds, 


“« Upon the whole, I flatter myself that, 
in the collation of this discourse with the 
Archbishop’s large and valuable work, 
there will be found as few resemblances 
as could be expected in two discussions of 
the same subject, and professedly drawn 
from the same sources of original autho- 
rity.’’ (p. 309-10.) 

If this was the case when the ori- 
ginal discourse was published, it is 
still more so now, as not only is the 
plan enlarged, but, in each successive 
edition, additions have been made, 
which gradually render any appear- 
ance of similarity less perceptible. 
One principal difference consists in the 
copious use which Dr. Pye Smith has 
made of the German theologians, at 
times for illustration, and —— 
for the sake of caution. This will 
chiefly be found in the second dis- 
course, “ On the Priesthood of Christ.” 
Several of the citations are remarks 
and paraphrases by Michaelis of pas- 
sages in the epistle to the Hebrews; 
and in other cases, when warning the 
reader against the deplorable neolo- 
gism of Paulus and others, the author 
makes use of them as word-explainers, 
in which respect they are serviceable, 
especially when they support the re- 
ceived interpretation. e extracts 
at note viii. pp. 239-256, from Dr. 
Winer’s “Bible Dictionary,” are a 
valuable article, affording “a brief and 

rspicuous description of the different 

inds of the sacrifices and offerings 
prescribed in the Mosaic law.” In the 
first discourse, a new translation of the 
Messianic passage in Isaiah (c. lii. 13; 
liii. 12,)is introduced, and in note xii. 
five versions are given from eminent 
German scholars, viz. Michaelis, Seiler, 
Gesenius, Rosenmueller, and Hitzig, 
with a recommendation to compare 
them with Dr. Henderson’s recent 
translation. 

Of the four discourses, the first is the 
more doctrinal, the second expository, 
the third metaphysical, while the last 
combines these characters. The pas- 
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sages introduced from other writers, 
especially critical ones, are so nume- 
rous as to leave little room for author- 
ship; but, as the author chiefly speaks 
for himself in the third discourse, we 
select a passage from it, intended to 
show the requirements of the moral 
law, as not being arbitrary, but con- 
sonant to reason : 


‘* Further, this great truth, relative to 
the supreme reason of moral obligations, 
shews the utter impossibility of (1) the 
Socinian hypothesis, which maintains the 
exercises of divine justice to be optional 
to the divine will: (2) the Arminian hy- 
pothesis, which supposes the original law 
of perfection to have been repealed or 
lowered in its demands by divine grace, 
and that a mitigated or remedial law is 
put in its stead: (3) the pseudo-Calvinistic 
opinion, that unconverted* men are under 
any disability, or impotency, which pre- 
vents them from complying with the re- 
quirements of the divine law, other than 
that which arises out of the criminal dis- 
affection and voluntary repugnance of their 
own minds: and (4) the Antinomian doc- 
trine, that the obligation of the moral law 
is extinguished with regard to believers in 
the gospel.” (p. 175-6.) 


In other respects, apart from author- 
ship, the second discourse, which con- 
tains a detailed examination of the 
terms and appellations designating the 
personal condition and character of 
Christ, in relation to the priestly office, 
will be most serviceable to the student 
from its expository character, and its 
numerous citations of foreign works. 

On the whole we consider this work 
as the most compendious and complete 
of those which have treated of the 
subject in the space of a volume. It 
would have been a loss to theolo 
if the author had not enlarged his 
original plan, from a sermon to a 
book, especially when the fugitive 
nature of single sermons is ended. 

We shall offer a few additional re- 
marks, which have occurred in the 
course of study. Pp. 84, 114, Hase, 
in his “ Grecian Antiquities” (p. 180), 
explains reAos to mean a full author- 
isution. P. 90. Are not the words of 





* As this word is a technical shibdoleth, 
we may remark that it is used in this sense 
by Fuller, in his sermon on Growth in 
Grace, 1640: ‘* When thou wert newly 
converted, God proportioned the weight 
to the weakness of thy shoulders.’’—Rev. 
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John iii. 34, rather those of the Bap- 
tist than of Christ himself? P. 118. 
To the citation of 1 John ii. 2, for 
the word propitiation, may be added 
Ezekiel xliv.27 (LX X.), where iiacpos 
is used for an offered sacrifice. P. 199. 
“Ymep with a genitive is used vica- 
riously in Micah vi. 7. (LX-X.) which 
is a decisive passage, and by which 1 
Cor. xv. 3, is clearly explained.* The 
passage incidentally quoted from Paley 
at p. 340, in which he restricts the 
meaning of various Scriptural terms, 
may be compared with another (serm. 
vii) of a different character. The 
mind of Paley was in a state of tran- 
sition on several points, and his latest 
sentiments are the best. 

We shall close with a remarkable 
instance of incuria in a celebrated 
writer. At p. 236, in quoting Grotius, 
(De Satisf. cap. x.) as citing Pliny, 
Dr. Pye Smith observes, that he can- 
not find the passage, and, therefore, 
suspects a mistake of memory in the 
citator. Nothing is more likely, as 
Grotius has made a similar mistake 
on 1 Cor. iv. 4, where he refers to 
Juvenal for the parallel phrase of 
“ Notior est illis homo quam sibi,” 
whereas Carior is the actual word. 
These two cases would warrant a sup- 

sition of carelessness; but Barbeyrac, 
in his excellent edition of the “De 
Jure,” has proved that Grotius cannot 
be relied upon for quotations by 
numerous instances. Barbeyrac ac- 
counts for these errors by the too 
great reliance of Grotius on his 
memory, by pressing occupation, and 
by the want of books of his own. 


On Dreams, in the Mental and Moral 
Aspects, as affording arguments for 
the existence of spirit—for a sepa- 
rate state—and for a Particular Pro- 
vidence. By John Shepherd. 


PROFESSOR DUGALD STEW- 
ART states that three questions may 
be proposed on the subject of dreams. 
1. What is the state of the mind in 
sleep? 2. How far do our dreams ap- 





* On this subject we may refer to Gent. 
Mag. 1834, Feb. p. 215, for an inscrip- 
tion on the case of an Egyptian mummy : 
‘Tf, during life, I have done, or eaten, 
or drank, anything unlawful, lay it not on 
my soul, but on the things contained in 
this chest.”’ 

8 


pear to be influenced by our bodily 
sensation? 3. What change does slee 
produce on those parts of the body with 
which our mental operations are more 
immediately connected ; and how does 
this change operate in diversifying so 
readily the phenomena which our minds 
then exhibit from those of which we are 
conscious in our waking hours? The 
second of these questions he refers to the 
physician (pvoxkos), the third he judges 
is placed beyond the reach of our facul- 
ties. The principal points which the 
present author endeavours to illus- 
trate are lst, the rapidity of thought as 
exercised in dreams, and the intellectual 
inventiveness and power exerted. These 
are intended to support the arguments 
for the immateriality of the soul, and 
its capacity for thought in a state of 
separation from the present visible 
bodily structure. 2ndly. The author 
examines the prevailing impression 
that some dreams have been ordained 
for important ends by Divine Provi- 
dence. In the former portion of his 
argument, the author gives tus various 
histories and records, some of which 
were familiar to us and others pre- 
viously unknown, of the rapidity of our 
thoughts and conceptions in dreams, a 
subject on which Lord Brougham’s 
Discourse is well known: and yet 
Professor Stewart “does not judge it 
necessary to suppose ‘ the rapidity of 
thought greater in dreams than when 
awake ;’”—a conclusion in which we are 
strongly inclined to agree. If a person, 
as the author supposes, “really did 
write mentally a whole Greek tragedy 
in his dream, in the twinkling of an 
eye,” and did not merely dream that he 
id so, then the conclusion would be 
so startling, as to make the most en- 
thusiastic advocates of the doctrine 
pause before they accepted it. We 
think, that the absolute period that 
the sleep lasted, and the portion oc- 
cupied by the dream, is a point re- 
quiring much more examination and 
experience than it has yet received. 
The author says, “the only probable 
way, as I conceive, of accounting for 
the extreme rapidity of thought in 
dream, is to suppose some partial dis- 
connection or liberation of the mind, 
in sleep, from those grosser organs 
which are the media of its action 
while awake :” but what are the grosser 
organs? does the author mean the 


aus 
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nervous tissues of cerebral matter—the 
brain, or the whole body ? or all the 
senses >—Perhaps, under our present 
imperfect knowledge of the union of 
mind and matter,—and our utter ig- 
norance of the fact that the mind could 
beliberated from the organs of the body, 
—we may suppose that during sleep it 
is less interrupted and hindered by 
objects irrelevant to the immediate 
subject of thought coming in con- 
stantly through the senses of sight, 
touch, hearing, &c. in the same way, 
though in a far less degree, as a person 
‘ean think more steadily, closely, and 
continuously, in the silent seclusion of 
his study, or even, like Brinkly, the en- 
gineer, in his curtained bed, than in 
the distractions of company and the 
occupations of day. Doctor Parr used 
to shut his eyes when he conversed, 
in order, we presume, to think without 
interruption, and to gather his facul- 
ties of reasoning, and his powers of 
language, more closely about him. 
When Addison or other philosophers 
speak of the mind as in sleep disen- 
gauged from the body, they use lan- 
guage we do not understand or ac- 
cept; and, indeed, the author says, 
“that dreams are very frequently 
suggested by bodily sensations there is 
abundant proof.” Touching the supe- 
rior celerity of thought in sleep, we 
may remark, that when awake we 
never think without interruption, 
though from custom often hardly 
sensible of it; nor perform a mental 
movement without the retarding fric- 
tion, from the senses being operated 
on by external objects. Who would 
be able to think rationally on an 

subject, when running or riding at full 
speed? As you disengage the mind 
from external objects, the action of the 
body itself being one, it can think more 
steadily, more consecutively—and, if 
so, more swiftly, and make more pro- 
gress. Astothesubject of intellectual in- 
ventiveness and power exerted in dreams, 
of which Coleridge’s poem is cited as 
a well known instance, we do not 
hesitate to avow our opinion, that there 
is astate of the mind, for which we 
have no distinet term, but which we 
conceive to be not entirely awake, nor 
entirely asleep,—a dreamy state,—such 
as we think often comes over us in the 
early morning hours in bed, and in 
which our impressions and feelings are 
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very vivid,—more so than when fully 
awake,—when we yield willingly to the 
illusions of imagination uncontrolled by 
the realities of things ; when we live in 
a fairy world of fancy, so delicate, so 
beautiful, so bewitching, that it cannot 
bear the light, but vanishes in an 
instant, like a spirit, when our faculties 
became fully expanded—and yet which 
is quite distinct from sleep. Now in 
this state we have often composed as 
good poetry as we could do when 
awake—often better lines than we 
could recall afterwards, and yet we 
were not sleeping, nor altogether with- 
out some command over our will and 
faculties. To our own consciousness, 
to our own experience we appeal, that 
there is such a state as this; and in 
this, and not in actual sleep, do we 
believe that Mr. Coleridge's poetic 
lines were produced. 

After these inquiries, the author 
proceeds on his bolder speculations as 
to the probable manner of the soul’s 
acting, both in sleep and in the in- 
termediate state after death. He then 
urges the application of these facts, “ as 
reinforcing all other proofs and pro 
babilities both of a conscious life to 
come, and of the continuous sequence 
of that conscious life, through and 
after the event of our mortal dis- 
solution,” and then proceeds to another 
and important inference. “If these 
things were with any fair measure of 
conclusiveness shown, we must see that 
there has been an important design of 
Providence in rendering dreams a 
part of the human constitution and 
experience: since they have con- 
duced to infuse—in the absence of re- 
vealed truth or in aid of traditional 
and obscure disclosures, and in 
support of historical revelation, which 
so many are disposed to neglect or 
repudiate—the sense of a spiritual and 
prescient power, and of a future life; 
those great sanctions of moral obliga- 
tion.” These are great weights to 
hang on such slender threads, and we 
confess we must be better satisfied 
concerning the premises before we 
accept them. As regards the latest 
portion of the author's subject, the 
relation between dreams and realities, 
and their moral and religious purposes, 
the anecdotes both ancient and modern 
given by the author are curious and 
interesting ; the — in some 
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cases very striking and extraordinary ; 

and altogether so impressive, as to make 

it desirable that all well authenticated 

instances of the kind should be care- 

fully communicated and recorded, and 

then examined, with a view as to how 

far they can be taken from the province 
of chances and coincidences. In such 
an inquiry, the greatest possible care 
and circumspection is required in the 
first step,—in reciting the statement 
asexactly true; seeing that there is such 
strong temptation to depart from truth, 
in fitting a story to what we desire; 
in supplying defective parts, in adding 
our part to previous acquisitions, in 
exciting wonder, and in supporting a 
preconceived theory, or a commanding 
passion ; and even among the best dis- 
posed persons and lovers of truth this 
will be held true, when they consider 
the establishment of such a class of 
facts as subservient to moral purposes, 
to religious belief, and to a more im- 
pressive confidence in the particular 
care and superintendence of the Deity. 


Sermons, chiefly resulting from Daily 
_— By Rev. David Laing, 


M.A. 

MR. LAING was chaplain to the 
Middlesex Hospital and the St. Anne’s 
Society for a long period of time; and 
he says that these discourses were 
composed amid incessant anxieties, as 
we may well suppose, when the duties 
of a parish are added to the ministra- 
tion of the poor afflicted inmates of 
the house of woe: but there is no ne- 
cessity for his apologising for his Ser- 
mons being deficient in the graces of 
style; for while they are written in 
that plain, clear, and forcible manner 
which is indispensably necessary to 
make them useful or intelligible, they 
bear every where marks of a very cor- 
rect taste, and are not wanting in spe- 
cimens of elegant composition. With- 
out any attempt at exaggerated state- 
ment, without pushing arguments to 
their extreme edge, without violence 
of language, without any vulgar 
coarseness of expression and reason- 
ing, the preacher lays down the doc- 
trines of Scripture in all their proper 
force, applies them to the actions and 
conduct of those he addresses, and 
then fearlessly but firmly deduces the 
consequences: of these qualities, even 
the opening discourse, the Ministry of 





Reconciliation, is a sufficient specimen. 
Few parts of a Minister’s discourse at- 
tract more attention, or are more 
useful, than the illustrations which he 
draws from well known and familiar 
objects, to make the abstruser doctrines 
of Scripture intelligible to the mind, 
and grateful to the feelings. This is 
a portion of his task not overlooked 
by the author; and his illustrations 
being varied, and taken from different 
branches of science, are sure to find some 
congenial mind willing and able to re- 
ceive them. ‘The reader, too, will not 
forget the appropriateness of these dis- 
courses to the place in which they were 
delivered, and the persons to whom 
they were addressed. We do not know 
a more forcible and awakening address 
to any congregation than that called, 
Human Sacrifice. (P. 157-170.) And 
the story of the female servant in the 
kitchen of a nobleman’s house is one 
that we feel ourselves constrained to 
make public, seeing that it is only a 
representation in a single case, of what 
is reflected painfully in thousands of 
dark and clouded mirrors. To the 
aathor we apologise for not giving a 
general sketch of the whole series of 
Discourses, and entering into a more 
minute analysis of the valuable con- 
tents; but this is out of our limits. If, 
however, saying that we have twice read 
the whole through with even increased 
pleasure will induce any of our readers 
to do the same, we are satisfied that 
there will be but one uniform opinion 
formed of their merits. 

The author is speaking of the em- 
ployment of domestics, the habit of 
the wealthy, on the Lord’s Day. 


‘‘There are some Christian men who 
gather their friends together on the Sab- 
bath,—wise men who make that their day 
for especial feasting. These are true 
friends of Satan, helping him actively in 
his work of ruining souls. It would be an 
awful calculation to consider to how many 
souls one such man of large connexion and 
property might bring everlasting despair ; 
fresh and fresh relays of servants succeed- 
ing as years roll on, to learn the same 
lesson of a wasted Sabbath and a forgot- 
ten God. No day of rest for them—that 
day of Sunday feasting ; the preparation for 
the feast, and its continuance, and its clear- 
ing, still occupying both body and mind 
during the entire day. With what glee 
could we imagine the great enemy of souls 
looking on upon that unholy entertain- 
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ment! How would it seem a feast of his 
own preparing! how might the viands 
seem served for the devourers of their own 
species! Only that this would be too mild 
a view of the sin, since souls are the 
special sacrifices there to human appetites. 
This may seem to some of you, fellow- 
christians, overdrawn and constrained— 
the language of excitement and prejudice. 
You would not think so had you been 
God’s minister for more than twenty 
years, and had you knelt by the sick and 
dying beds of as many servants as I have 
done. I have fresh before me, and I 
trust that I shall never forget, the death- 
bed of one woman of middle age: she was 
dying in utter ignorance of God, in utter 
ignorance of His blessed Son Jesus. She 
had no hope, no ground of hope, and she 
desired none — her refuge was her ig- 
norance. When pressed with the holiness 
and justice of God, with the purity of 
Heaven and its inmates, with the guilt of 
a rejected Saviour, and a forfeited atone- 
ment, she carried all to the charge of her 
—Mistress! She had been an assistant 
in the kitchen of some of our highest 
nobility, and during her long service she 
had never been to church. She said that 
she was not allowed to go. It is quite 
enough that she had never been. That 
dying sinner never spoke of a housekeeper, 
nor of any other intermediate authority ; 
the soul felt and acknowledged where alone 
lay the responsibility. She clutched as it 
were her noble mistress, with the strong 
arm of her dying despair, and sought to 
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throw her as a shield between herself and 
the judgment of God. In vain: whatever 
the guilt of the tempter, the temptation 
had been yielded to. Had there been the 
desire to know God, God would have 
provided the means. Had there been the 
real desire to know God in his own house, 
no earthly wages would have kept her 
from him. She died, and left no hope be- 
hind. Her noble mistress yet lives. May 
God give her grace to save her soul from 
the accusation written against it on the 
great day: may she seek the blood of the 
great atonement to wash out the bad 
writing that is against her, not for this 
sin only, but for all sins which her soul 
has known! May God give us grace 
to prepare for the meeting with our ser- 
vants at the great day! May God give us 
grace to consider now what is the, meeting 
which we are preparing for souls !”’ 


This is a striking picture, painted by 
a faithful hand, and in colours true to 
life. The walls of the hospital have 
echoed, when all other walls were 
deaf, to the cries of despairing nature ; 
and if any one is still dazzled by the 
splendour, and fascinated by the attrac- 
tions of the opening scenes, let him await 
to see how earfully this tragic drama 
closes, amid anguish, and disease, and 
pain, and vain regrets and useless ac- 
cusations, in ignorance that cannot be 
enlightened, and guilt that will not be 
confessed.* 
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North-East View of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral: in tinted lithography, 17 by 12 
inches.—The perfect symmetry and chaste 
regularity of Salisbury Cathedral especially 
require the accuracy of an architectural 
pencil to be combined with artistic taste 
in its delineation. The publishers of this 
plate are therefore quite right in having 
engaged the aid of Mr. Owen B. Carter, 
the eminent architect of Winchester, and 
his drawing has been ably transferred to 
stone by Mr. George Hawkins, who has 
arranged the trees and figures in a pleasing 
manner, The plate is priated in tints by 
Messrs. Day and Haghe, and is quite 
worthy of framing. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

June 30. This day the Rev. Robert 
Trimmer, M.A., and Leonard Francis 
Burrows, B.A., Probationary Fellows of 
Wadham College, were elected and ad- 


mitted actual Fellows. At the same time 
the Rev. George Eveleigh Saunders, B.A. 
(of kin to the Founder), and Samuel Jo- 
seph Hulme, B.A., Scholars of Wadham, 
were elected probationary Fellows: and 
Walter Waddington Shirley (commoner 
of University college), Starling William 
Day (commoner of Wadham), and James 
Davenport Kelly, were elected Scholars of 
the same society. 

The election of Fellows at Exeter Col- 
lege has terminated in the choice of 
Francis Turner Palgrave, Scholar of 





* It is doubly painful to remark, that 
this custom of desecrating the Sabbath 
by festivals and parties, particularly pre- 
vails in the profession of law ; from the 
Chancellor and Chief Justice to the petti- 
fogging Attorney. Lord Chief Justice 
Kenyon was a bright example of a better 
practice.—-Rev. 
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Balliol, William Ince, B.A. of Lincoln, 
and George Herbert Curteis, B.A., Scho- 
lar of University. 


PUBLIC RECORDS OFFICE. 

We hear that Sir George Grey, having 
referred the question of the proposed site 
for the Public Records Office in Chancery- 
lane to the Metropolitan Commissioners, 
they have reported in favour of its 
adoption. The estimated cost of the 
building is 175,000/. the fittings 31,5002. 
the houses and ground which it would be 
necessary to purchase 243,000/. making 
the total cost 450,000/. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that this includes the 
erection of several short streets in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

A royal charter of Incorporation, on the 
Petition of Baron de Goldsmid, Sir J. J. 
Guest, Bart. M.P., Mr. W. Pole, F.R.S., 
and Mr. W. Tooke, F.R.S., has been 
granted to this useful and long established 
Society, constituting H.R.H. Prince Albert 
its first President, assisted by Vice-Pre- 
sidents, and a managing Council.—The 
charter bears date 10th June, 1847. 

PURCHASE OF SHAKSPERE’S HOUSE. 

Sept. 16. The long talked-of sale of 
the reputed birth-place or residence of 
Shakspere at Stratford-upon-Avon, took 
place at the Auction Mart in London. 
The room was crowded long before 
the time appointed for business, and a 
move was made to an apartment up 
stairs, where, by the time Mr. Robins 
entered the rostrum, every corner was 
filled. After the auctioneer had read the 
particulars and made some preliminary 
observations, including replies to questions 
which were raised, first, as to its being in 
truth the poet’s birth place, and, second- 
ly, as to the goodness of the title, 2,000/. 
were bid. A paper was then handed to 
the auctioneer, which, after some hesita- 
tion, he read, containing an offer of 3000/. 
from the United Stratford and London 
Committees, made, it was stated, under a 
feeling of the duty imposed on them, and 
for which amount they must look to the 
public, the present subscriptions being 
quite inadequate. After a pause, the auc- 
tioneer said the trustee, before entering 
the room, had reserved to himself the right 
of making one bid; he was now authorized 
to say the trustee would make no bidding : 
so, after waiting a certain time, to give 
any individual who wished to advance the 
opportunity of doing so, the property was 
knocked down to the Committee at a quar- 
ter to two o’clock, for the sum they had 
offered, amidst such cheers as the Mart 





had never before echoed. The visitors’ 
books of autographs, five in number, were 
then put up in one lot, and the offer of 
50/. for them was made on behalf of the 
Committee, but they were ultimately 
bought for 73/. 10s. by Mr. Butler of 
Upper Clapton. 


WILTSHIRE TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

We are glad to hear that the third 
volume of this Society’s publications is 
published, and is now in course of delivery 
to the members. It consists of Aubrey’s 
‘* Natural History of Wiltshire, with 
illustrative and explanatory notes, by John 
Britton, F.S.A.,’’ the founder and Honor- 
ary Secretary of the Society. This volume 
contains much curious information relating 
to the county, and to the customs and 
opinions of its inhabitants nearly two 
hundred years ago, and therefore cannot 
fail to amuse and gratify persons who take 
an interest in local and general history. 
Aubrey has generally been regarded as a 
very credulous and superstitious person, 
but his character has not been fairly and 
impartially represented. In his memoir 
of that author, as well as in the present 
work, Mr. Britton has shewn that he was 
a man of learning, searching curiosity and 
inquiry, an acute observer, and a diligent 
recorder of facts and events. 

We trust the exertions of the ‘‘ Wilt- 
shire Topographical Society’’ will meet 
with increased encouragement from the 
publication of the present volume, and 
that the Council may be enabled to pro- 
duce a series of other works equally valu- 
able and interesting. 

THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN INSTITUTE. 

Sepi.6. A meeting of the shareholders 
of the British and Foreign Institute was 
held at their rooms, 13, George street, 
Hanover-square, W. Camps, M.D., in the 
chair, when the accounts were audited, 
and the following financial results con- 
firmed. The total liabilities of the concern, 
including all the expenses connected with 
winding up its affairs, amounted to 1,048/. 
lls. 5d. The total proceeds of the sale of 
the property amounted to 1,661/. 18s. 6d., 
leaving, therefore, a surplus for the share- 
holders of 253/. 7s. 1d., after the payment 
of all its debtsin full. In addition to this, 
there has been repaid to the life members 
of the Institute, as the residue of their re- 
spective life commutations, the sum of 
4,554/. 9s. 9d., which was invested in 
government securities in 1844, when con- 
sols were at 993, and sold out in 1847, 
when consols were at 89,—a loss of more 
than 10 per cent. The original estimate 
of the expenses of supporting the institute 
was 2,500/, per annum; this estimate was 
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never once exceeded. The list of defaulters 
who were in arrear in the payment of their 
subscriptions, and against whom, from 
technical difficulties, no legal proceedings 
can be had for their recovery, presented an 
aggregate amount of 2,974/. 6s. 6d. A 
statement was also produced of the sums 
relinquished and expended by Mr. Buck- 
ingham, the resident Director, out of his 
private means, for the benefit of the In- 
stitute, and never reimbursed, which 
amounted to 1,350/. lls. 1ld., in ad- 
dition to the devotion of his entire time 
and labour to the direction of the Institute 
for a period of nearly five years, without 
salary or emolument of any kind, beyond 
the occupation of apartments in the pre- 
mises. The sense entertained of this 
gentleman’s services, however, by those 
of the members who were most conversant 
with the affairs of the Institute is unequi- 
vocally manifested by theig, contributions 
to a testimonial to Mr. Buckingham, 
amounting to about 700/. 

Two others of the largest establishments 
in the metropolis of a similar character, 
the Western Literary Institution, in Lei- 
cester-square, and the Eastern, in the 
Hackney-road, have been recently broken 
up, and their extensive libraries, mu- 
seums, and collections of philosophical ap- 
paratus, sold by auction. 





It is stated that the Rev. William Cure- 
ton, a distinguished Oriental scholar, has 
discovered among the manuscripts in the 
British Museum, a very valuable Syriac 
version, hitherto inedited, of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew. 





A valuable discovery has been made at 
Berlin. The Rev. Dr. Heine had lately 
returned from Spain, where he spent a 
considerable time in exploring its libraries 
for the purposes of Ecclesiastical history. 
Among the treasures he acquired, were 
several rolls of parchment, purchased from 
a bookseller. One of these rolls was 
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found to be a palimpsest, which proved to 
be a fragment of the lost books of Livy, 
probably of book 98. The Academy of 
Sciences have resolved to publish an en- 
graved fac-simile of this most interesting 
addition to Roman history. The writing 
bears evidence of the highest antiquity, 
probably of the first century, and conse- 
quently contemporary with the age in 
which Livy flourished. 


The late Dr. Chalmers has left a large 
quantity of unpublished manuscripts, 
among which is a Commentary on the 
Scriptures, as far as the Book of Jere- 
miah. This Commentary differs in its 
plan from those of Poole, Henry, Scott, 
and Clarke, and is written in a manner 
which is sure to render it popular among 
all classes of Evangelical Christians, 
Among the manuscripts fully written out, 
and in a fit state for publication, are al o 
the series of lectures which he, as Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh, addressed to the students, 
whose theological education was committed 
to his care. There has likewise been 
found among the correspondence which 
Dr. Chalmers carried on with nearly all 
the distinguished men of the present cen- 
tury, a number of letters of a deeply in- 
teresting nature, sufficient to make, with 
a memoir of himself, four large octavo vo- 
lumes. The whole of the rev. gentleman’s 
manuscripts have been bought by Mr. 
Thomas Constable, brother-in-law of Mr. 
Cowan, the new member for Edinburgh, 
and son of Mr. Constable, the friend of 
Sir Walter Scott, and publisher of all his 
works. Mr. Constable has given the enor- 
mous sum of 10,000/. for Dr. Chalmers’s 
manuscripts—a sum, we believe, much 
greater than was ever before given for the 
posthumous works of an author. The 
largest amount ever given, under similar 
circumstances, was 4,900/., which Mr. 
Murray gave to the sons of Mr. Wilber. 
force for his “‘ Life and Correspondence.’’ 





ANTIQUARIAN 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

We have to add to the Report of the 
meeting of this Institute at Norwich, given 
in our last, some account of the Excursion 
. Ely, and of the proceedings of the last 

ay. 

The Excursion occupied a long day. 
The special train which had been engaged 
for the occasion stopped on its way at the 
town of Wymondham, in order that the 
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company might view the Abbey church of 
Wymondham, of which we have given an 
engraving and some account in our present 
Magazine. 

On arriving at Ely a large accession of 
visitors met them, from the University 
and neighbourhood of Cambridge, and 
they were conducted immediately to the 
Cathedral, where free access was given for 
inspecting every part of that superb mo- 
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nument of the piety and architectural 
skill of our forefathers.* After some time 
had been thus spent, the company were 
assembled in the central area, beneath the 
magnificent Lantern Tower, in order to 
hear some architectural expositions kindly 
volunteered by Prof. Willis. It is the 
most magnificent Norman nave in this 
country. The Presbytery is of the best 
kind of early-English, and affords a good 
example of the elongation of a church to 
the East ; but the great peculiarity of the 
church is its octagon lantern. The tran- 
sept at the extreme west end, forming a 
lofty oblong vestibule, is also uncommon. 
Peterborough has a similar feature, and 
there was one formerly at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. Ely cathedral had originally a 
lofty tower, with other apsidal towers. 
It is probable that our early churches 
were flanked by as many towers as those 
on the banks of the Rhine; but they have 
been completely altered by successive 
changes. Ely is further adorned by a 
beautiful western Porch, of early-English 
work, called the Galilee in ancient records, 
but why so called the Professor did not 
know. He next drew attention to the 





* In our Magazine for October last 
year, p. 405, we gave some account of 
the restorations in progress at Ely. These 
improvements, which have been effected 
chiefly through the exertions of Dean 
Peacock, are still progressing, and many 
of the former beauties of the building are 
to be again developed. It is proposed to 
throw open all the arches of the present 
choir to the side aisles, restoring the 
tombs of Bishops de Luda, Redmayn, 
Kilkenny, Hotham, Barnett, and North- 
wold ; and of Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester ; 
and bringing into view the magnificent 
series of monuments, as well as the beauti- 
ful monumental chapels of Bishops Alcock 
and West ; to restore and polish the great 
marble piers of the choir, and to effect 
many other necessary and admirable im- 
provements. Another and a more exten- 
sive and expensive plan is to extend the 
restorations to the great lantern, and com- 
pletely restore that glory of the building, 
and complete the corona of turrets and 
pinnacles of the exterior octagon as origi- 
nally designed. The former of these im- 
provements would cost at least 8000/7. 
while the latter would require a much 
larger sum. A subscription has been 
commenced for these objects, headed by 
the Lord Bishop of Ely for 500/. followed 
by the Dean and Chapter for 10007. ; there 
are also many other handsome sums sub- 
scribed, from the Dean, the Canons, the 
Duke of Bedford, and others, amounting 
altogether to upwards of 30007. 





highly Decorated work of the Choir, and 
to the Norman shafts which rise in the 
midst of it: from those shafts the apse 
sprang, which was the original limit of 
the church. The first Norman abbat, 
Simeon, erected a new South Transept. 
He was brother to Walchelin bishop of 
Winchester ; and there is a great resem- 
blance between his work and that of his 
brother: their dimensions being nearly 
the same. In the original church there 
were to the east of the tower four arches 
and the apse; the choir would be under 
the tower and partly (if not wholly) to 
the west. The western transept is more 
highly enriched than the nave ; the pointed 
arch having come in before it was finished, 
for it was built by bishop Ridell 1174- 
1189. From the earliest examples of the 
pointed arch, which the Professor cited 
as existing at Lincoln, Canterbury, and 
Winchester, ifpis manifest that this arch 
as a form came in before it received its ap- 
propriate mouldings, capitals, and shafts. 
The presbytery at Ely was built by Bishop 
Northwold, who presided 1229-1254, in 
honour of the Saxon saint Etheldreda, 
whose shrine was placed inthe centre. It 
was the work of seventeen years, and a 
new dedication was solemnized in 1252, 
The shrine occupied the customary place 
at the rear of the high altar, as the shrine 
of St. Alban is described by Mathew 
Paris. In 1321 occurred the fall of the 
central tower, of which a graphic account 
is preserved in the Angl-.. Sacra. This 
catastrophe ruined the whole of the Nor- 
man part of the presbytery. The restora- 
tion was effected by the sacrist Alan de 
Walsingham, who proved himself a great 
artist and architect. No octagon tower 
had ever before been thought of; but it 
is remarkable that Sir Christopher Wren 
followed the same design in St. Paul’s, 
By this contrivance not only the nave and 
transepts, but also the side aisles, are as 
it were introduced into the space of the 
central area. The Professor next drew 
attention to the vault. The usual mode of 
vaulting was with ribs of solid stone, and 
intermediate panels of light clunch; but 
the roof of this Lantern is not of stone, 
but of woodwork. its erection is re- 
corded in the fabric-rolls, which are still 
preserved ; and it is one of the most cu- 
rious pieces of carpentry now in exist- 
ence. The costs of restoring the church 
were divided between the Prior and con- 
vent, and the Bishop. The former under- 
took the Lantern ; and bishop Hallum the 
connecting arches to the eastward. The 
lecturer then pointed out the excellent 
sculpture which surrounds the Lantern, and 
particularly the large corbel heads, which 
are evidently portraits of the Bishop and 
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Prior (Crawden), the King (Edward III.) 
and his Queen, and one of the others is 
probably Alan de Walsingham. The Prior’s 
features appear again in his own chapel, 
but at a more advanced age. A carved 
boss on the roof of the choir, representing 
St. Peter, denotes the original position of 
the high altar beneath it; and another 
boss, of St. Etheldreda and the Virgin [or 
rather, Christ crowning the church ?], is 
over the site of St. Etheldreda’s shrine. 

The erection of the highly sculptured 
Lady Chapel (now used as a parish church) 
proceeded at the same time as the cathe- 
dral. It is surrounded with elaborate 
carving, forming a succession of ogee 
arches, which had two seats under each. 
Their spandrils were filled with reliefs re- 
presenting the legendary history of the 
Virgin. At the east end was a reredos of 
later work, the remains which have been 
exposed by the recent removal of the mo- 
dern altar-piece. A great crucifix rose in 
front of the east window. The roof isa 
very curious and light one. 

The Professor next conducted his hear- 
ers to the southern limb of the western 
transept, where he pointed out the origi- 
nal existence of an apsidal chapel to the 
east, now built up, but ruins of which, 
together with a columnar piscina, remain 
on the exterior. Here also are some re- 
markable Perpendicular arches, evidently 
raised to support the Norman arches, after 
the monks had been alarmed by the fall of 
the northern limb of the transept. It is a 
beautiful piece of masonry, though a bold 
attempt to make, but no architects were 
ever so bold as those of the Middle 
Ages. 

Professor Willis next explained the way 
in which the sides of the presbytery were 
metamorphosed; when the triforium was 
raised, and a range of large windows in- 
serted in the exterior wall. At one spot 
there is an exception, and a beautiful 
piece of early-English work remains on 
the exterior, to the extent of two com- 
partments. Instead of raising the tri- 
forium here, its roof was removed, and 
two large windows were inserted into the 
upper part of the walls of the choir. The 
object of this was to throw a strong light 
upon the high altar, which stood imme- 
diately below. 

He afterwards visited the remains of 
the monastic buildings, the cloisters in 
the bishop’s garden, and the covered 
cloister to the infirmary. The latter re- 
sembled an ordinary church, and is called 
‘*the old conventual church” in Bentham’s 
History; its aisles still exist, and have 
been converted into houses. The archi- 
tectural perambulation was concluded at 
Prior Crawden’s chapel, which has been 
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often described, and the repairs of which 
are still in progress. 

The numerous company then divided to 
the several houses of the Bishop, the Dean, 
and Mr. Canon Sparke, at all of which 
liberal entertainments were provided. All 
then again repaired to the cathedral to’ 
attend the afternoon service, the musical 
portion of which was ably conducted by 
Mr. James the organist, formerly a pupil 
of Mr. Buck of Norwich. The Norwich 
visitors then returned to their train, a 
party of forty stopping on their way, on 
an invitation to dine with Sir John Boileau 
at Ketteringham. 

Thursday, August 5. An early meet- 
ing was held this morning in order to hear 
some of the more important papers which 
had not hitherto been read. The first 
brought forward was one by the Rev. 
Henry Mackenzie, Vicar of Yarmouth, 
entitled ‘An attempt to establish the 
priority of the Dynasty of East Anglia 
over that of Wessex.’’ The order of 
foundation of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms 
is placed thus by Sharon Turner, 1. Kent; 
2. Sussex; 3. Wessex; 4. East Anglia ; 
the dates usually given to the two latter 
being a.p. 519 to Wessex as founded 
by Cerdic, and a.p. 575 to East Anglia 
as founded by Uffa. Mr. Mackenzie’s 
argument was principally founded upon 
the statement of certain historians that 
Cerdic himself landed in East Anglia more 
than twenty years before the foundation of 
the kingdom of Wessex; the place called 
Cerdicesore by the chroniclers being as- 
signed to the mouth of the Yare. He 
further summoned to the aid of his argu- 
ment the tale related by Procopius of a 
princess of the Angles, who, when neglected 
by a chieftain of the Varni, brought across 
the sea an army of 100,000 men, and 
exacted a fearful revenge. 

Mr. Kemble * expressed his regret that 





* We are now enabled to append a 
fuller account of Mr. Kemble’s paper, 
mentioned in p. 299. It was entitled, “A 
few notes respecting the Bishops of East 
Anglia.’’ The early part of this memoir 
consisted of a general view of the history 
and succession of the East Anglian princes, 
and of the most striking incidents in their 
annals, Alluding to the romantic story 
related by Procopius of a fair Angle lady 
who, to avenge her slighted charms, 
crossed the ocean with 100,000 warriors of 
her people, and compelled a faithless 
Varnian to fulfil his vow, Mr. Kemble 
said he did not claim this for the ancestors 
of his audience, because East Anglia was 
not the only Angle kingdom either in this 
island or on the continent ; but, he added, 
**the legends of Horn and Havelok are 
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he could not give to East Anglia so capital 
a story as that of Procopius: it was 
totally impossible to bring it into East 
Anglian history, for at the time alleged 
yours, and it is probable that your claim 
is the best to Gormund and Isembart, and 
the tales connected with them. To the 
romantic tale of Ragnar Lodbrog, his be- 
trayal by his faithful squire, and the fearful 
revenge exacted by his deceived sons Ing- 
war and Ubba, uponSt. Edmund, none but 
yourselves can have any claim at all.’ 
He added that East Anglia was probably 
the seat of the earliest Teutonic colonists 
of this land, at a period far anterior to 
that commonly assigned to the advent of 
Hengist and his comrades: and that here 
the indigenous Celt and the German 
colonist alike appealed to the justice, or 
shrank from the oppression, of the Roman 
officer, the Count of the Saxon Shore. 
At a later period here arose, and fora 
while continued, a Danish kingdom, which 
left traces upon the character of subse- 
quent generations. After noticing the 
early struggles of Christianity in England, 
Mr. Kemble stated that it was little more 
than a quarter of acentury after the land- 
ing of Augustine that East Anglia first 
assumed a regular place in the ecclesias- 
tical scheme of England. Felix her first 
bishop was a Burgundian missionary, 
who tendered his services to Honorius, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and was by 
him dispatched to bear the message of 
salvation to East Anglia. He established 
his see at Dummoc, now Dunwich, a sea- 
port on the coast of Suffolk, about the 
year 632. After three successors, the see 
was divided: a circumstance which led 
Mr. Kemble to remark these two facts, 
1. that, as the various kingdoms adopted 
Christianity, it seems to have been the 
general practice for one bishop to take 
the whole charge of one kingdom ; and 2. 
that the English bishops differed from 
their brethren on the continent of Europe 
in the essential particular that they were 
not in general located in the large towns, 
(a circumstance to which their Gallic and 
German bishops owed a large share of the 
influence and power which they gradually 
attained,) but were in general, like their 
princes, migratory from place to place, 
and thus actually were the inspectors or 
overseers of their diocese. At the council 
of Hertford archbishop Theodore proposed 
the increase of bishops, and shortly after, 
on the deprivation of Winfrith the Mer- 
cian bishop, two were appointed in his 
room. The like change was effected in 
East Anglia on the resignation of Bisi, 
when a new see was established at Elm- 
ham. The author then proceeded to trace 
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the stream of Northern immigration was 
at afar greater distance. He begged to 
refer Mr. Mackenzie to the able work of Dr. 
Zeuss on the Germans and their tribes. 
With respect to Cerdic, it was not po- 
sitively known from whence he came, but 
it was agreed that his descents were made 
upon the coast of Hampshire and the Isle 
of Wight. But if no dynastic succession 
could be shown to have existed in East 
Anglia in primeval times, there were most 
interesting tribes, of whom the Welsas 
had left their traces in the name of Wal- 
singham, the Herelings in Harling, and 
the Asdings are mentioned by Ptolemy ; 
but the Uffings, or descendants of Uffa, 
are those best known, because they were 
finally predominant, and founded a royal 
line, whilst the others, if not wholly ex- 
tinguished, perhaps became subordinate 
dukes. 
Mr. John Gough Nichols remarked 
that he had taken occasion, some years 
ago, to investigate the locality of Cerdices- 
ore, and had ascertained that its appro- 
priation to Yarmouth in Norfolk origi- 
nated in an assumption of Spelman, from 
whom it was adopted by Camden. The 





the succession of the bishops of the East 
Anglian sees from the documents printed 
in his Codex Diplomaticus ; interweaving 
with his narrative the general history of 
the kingdom. The latter part of his dis- 
sertation consisted of an investigation into 
the question whether Theodred bishop of 
London, and Theodred bishop of East 
Anglia, were the same person, a fact 
affirmed by Henry Wharton in his Anglia 
Sacra ; and which Mr. Kemble finds rea- 
son to approve, particularly in the Bishop’s 
very curious will, of which he gave a trans- 
lation. In discussing this subject Mr. 
Kemble stated as his opinion that, after 
the accession of Athulwulf in 832, East 
Anglia had but little communication with 
the other English kingdoms, and that the 
gradual ruin of Mercia by the Danes 
relieved the East Anglian bishop from 
attendance upon the royal court until the 
new consolidation of England by Athel- 
stan, when E}mbam again took its place 
among the English sees. Theodred, who 
presided early in the tenth century, pos- 
sessed the jus gladii, or power of inflict- 
ing capital punishment for offences com- 
mitted within his jurisdiction. Of the 
following bishops little is known until the 
time of Stigand, a successful intriguer, 
who filled in succession several sees, 
among them East Anglia, and finally at- 
tained the metropolitan dignity of Can- 
terbury. Mr, Kemble’s accurate list of 
these prelates will be a valuable addition 
to the Fasti of our English Church. 
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greater part of the chroniclers say only 
that Cerdic landed in 495 at Cerdicesore : 
Brompton adds ‘‘ que nunc diciter Ger- 
nemuth,’’ but there can be little doubt 
that the Yarmouth meant by Brompton 
was Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight, and 
as little that Cerdicesore was on the op- 
posite coast of Hampshire, at the point 
now called Cawshot, whose intermediate 
name, Caldshore, is preserved by Leland, 
and near which are still places called Oar 
Creek and Ower Green. (See Mr. J. 
G. Nichols’s letter in our Magazine for 
Sept. 1842.) Thus all connection with 
Cerdic is removed from East Anglia. 

The Rev. John Gunn read “ An his- 
torical record of Earthquakes felt in Nor- 
folk, and of the effects produced by them.” 
The chroniclers have mentioned such 
phenomena under the years 1165, 1382, 
1480, and 1487. In connection with these 
occurrences, Mr. Gunn made some re- 
marks upon the early state of the estuary 
of the Yare, the control exercised by the 
bishops of Norwich, and afterwards by the 
corporation, over the navigation, and the 
consequent dependance of the port of 
Yarmouth ; and quoted some extracts from 
the corporation records relative to the 
service of herring-pies formerly due from 
the latter to the city. It appears that in 


1629 this service was still paid in kind ; 


six score pies (or the great hundred) were 
brought to the city, each pie containing 
five herrings. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne delivered 
some remarks on the construction of the 
Roman castles of Burgh and Caistor, 
comparing them with the nearly similar 
construction of all the other Roman re- 
mains in Britain and Gaul, of the walls of 
most of which he exhibited diagrams. The 
walls of Burgh and Caistor are formed as 
usual of rubble masonry, with courses of 
bonding tile, and they agree in every 
respect except the lower course of bond- 
ing tile. 

Mr. Hudson Turner read a very inte- 
resting narrative of the Rising of the Ci- 
tizens of Norwich against the Bishop and 
Monks in the year 1272; which has not 
hitherto been known to local writers, but 
which has been recently published in the 
Latin chronicle of London, entitled Liber 
de Antiquis Legibus, edited by Mr. Sta- 
pleton for the Camden Society. It appears 
that from the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury down to the dissolution there were 
continual quarrels between the monks and 
citizens respecting their river communi- 
cation with the sea. Moreover the church 
Claimed the two principal thoroughfares 
of the city as an independent soke. These 
privileged jurisdictions naturally led to 
great confusions: in London there were 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVIII. 
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once twenty-four independent sokes, some 
of which continued down to the reign of 
Edward I. Mr. Turner read off from the 
chronicle (in a translated form) the story 
of the rebellion, the violence of which in 
reprobating the conduct of the Bishop is 
very amusing; and he afterwards stated 
the particulars of the various legal pro- 
ceedings in the king’s courts, by which 
full reparation of their violence was ex- 
acted from the citizens. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. read 
an account of the collections formerly pos- 
sessed by Dr. Cox Macro, at Little Haugh, 
in the parish of Norton, near Bury St. 
Edmund’s. After some introductory re- 
marks on preceding collectors, as the 
Tradescants, Ashmole, Thoresby, and Sir 
Hans Sloane, Mr. Hunter gave some 
biographical particulars of Dr. Macro; 
who was born in 1678, derived his 
christian name from his mother, a descend- 
ant of Dr. Richard Cox, the Protestant 
bishop of Ely ; was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, Chaplain to King George I. 
and died in 1767. The catalogue of his 
treasures was made by his nephew Mr. 
Wilson ia 1766. The works of art are 
first mentioned, his bust by Rysbrach, his 
pictures, and his drawings by the old 
masters which had belonged to Sir James 
Thornhill. Then various relics of anti- 
quity ; his autographs, including many of 
historical value, and a body of letters of 
the Protestant martyrs, probably inherited 
from his ancestor bishop Cox, and one of 
Cromwell to his wife, dated April 12, 
1651; the Botanologia of Henry Daniel ; 
the Great Register of Bury abbey during 
the abbacy of William Curteys ; a ledger- 
book of Glastonbury; a curtulary of 
Blackborough, Norfolk ; the wholé of Dr. 
Covill’s collection relating to the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and his own travels 
in the East; a large assemblage of charters, 
mostly relating to this part of the king- 
dom ; the golden charter of Croyland ; and 
others which Mr. Hunter edited for the 
Camden Society in 1840, in the volume 
entitled ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Documents ;” an 
award on the earldom of Ormond, temp. 
Henry VIII.; charters of Devereux from 
the archives of Chartley, &c. &c. Mr. 
Hunter traced the subsequent fate of 
portions of the collection. Some of the 
charters were given to Mr. Wilson of 
Yorkshire, at whose house they were in- 
spected by Mr. Hunter himseif in 1806, 
and after his son’s death in 1844 were 
sold by public auction, and have gone to 
increase the stupendous collections of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps at Middle Hill. The 
portions left in East Anglia came to Dr. 
Macro’s great-niece Mrs. Patteson, whose 
husband was some time ms iy Norwich. 
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They were sold to Beatniffe the bookseller, 
and most of them have passed into the 
hands of Mr. Hudson Gurney and Mr. 
Dawson Turner. 

After Mr. Hunter had sat down, a 
gentleman rose and stated that the Let- 
ters of the Martyrs were now part of Mr. 
Dawson Turner’s collection, which con- 
tained most of Dr. Macro’s autographs, 
whilst the historical part of his collections 
were chiefly in the possession of Mr. 
Hudson Gurney. 

A short paper on the biography and 
genius of Sir Thomas Brown was then 
read by Capt. Blakiston. It was men- 
tioned that Sir Thomas Brown’s house 
in the Haymarket at Norwich is now the 
Savings’ Bank, and attention was drawn 
to the handsome chimney piece formerly 
belonging to it, now exhibited in the Tem- 
porary Museum of the Institute, and which 
was said to be on sale, at the price of 
60/.—Mr. Fitch exhibited an impression 
of Sir Thomas Brown’s coffin-plate. 

The time of the closing general meeting 
having now arrived, the titles were read of 
several papers which there had not been 
time to bring forward, as follows :— 

1. Notices of the remains of Wymond- 
ham priory; by the Rev. J. L. Petit. 

2. Some account of an interesting ex- 
ample of domestic architecture at Birt’s 
Morton, Worcestershire, an ancient seat 
of the Nanfan family, and of a curious 
sepulchral memorial in the church of that 
place. By W. H. Gomonde, esq. 

3. Notice of the church of Edington, 
Wilts, built by William of Edington, pre- 
decessor of Wykham in the see of Win- 
chester, and of its value as an example 
serving to establish the period of the in- 
troduction of the Perpendicular style of 
Gothic architecture. By the Rev, Edward 
Wilton. 

4. Extracts from the rolls of House- 
hold Expenses of the Lestrange Family, 
illustrative of domestic manners in the 
Fourteenth Ceatury ; by Henry Lestrange 
Styleman Lestrange, esq. of Hunstanton, 
Norfolk. 

5. Notices of the Fabric Rolls and 
documents illustrative of the Interior 
Economy of Norwich Priory, preserved 
amongst the muniments of the Dean and 
Chapter in the Treasury of the Cathedral; 
by Albert Way, esq. F.S.A. 

G. Notes on an interesting Painting, a 
work of Italian art in the 14th century, 
recently discovered, and which probably 
formed a part of the decorations of the 
Jesus chapel, in Norwich cathedral ; by 
Albert Way, esq. F.S.A. 

7. Notes of the plan and arrangement 
of the Circular Extremity of the Norman 
Choir at Chester; with a plan of the 
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foundations recently found there during 
the renovation of that part of the fabric, 
giving an additional evidence of the short 
proportion of Norman choirs, as compared 
with those of later date. By Richard 
Charles Hussey, esq. F.S.A. 

8. Notices of official Seals connected 
with the county of Norfolk, with illustra- 
tions chiefly derived from the valuable 
muniments of Sir Thomas Hare, Bart. 
By the Rev. G. H. Dashwood. 

9. On the part taken by Norfolk and 
Suffolk in the Reformation. By the Rev. 
Edward P. Stanley. 

10. Description of some ancient Tombs 
in Wiltshire. By the Rev. Dr. Tunstall, 
of Bath. 

11. On the Household Roll of John de 
Brabant, son-in-law of King Edward I. 
By T. Hudson Turner, esq. 

12. Extracts from the ancient Gaol 
Delivery rolls of the 13th century, con- 
taining curious notices of the Thieves of 
Norwich ; by T. Hudson Turner, esq. 

The Norwich volume in which these and 
other papers will appear, will be given to 
all members of the Institute, and to the 
visitors who paid for tickets to the Norwich 
meeting. 

The general meeting was then held, the 
Lord Bishop taking the chair as President. 
Thanks were returned to all who had co- 
operated towards the success of the meet- 
ing ; and a discussion arose respecting the 
fate of Shakspere’s House at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to assist towards its preservation. 
‘We understand that the sam of 5/. 5s. has 
since been contributed towards this object 
by the General Committee of the Insti- 
tute. 

It was arranged that the next local 
meeting shall take place at Lincoln. This 
decision, we understand, was the result of 
the influential names by which the re- 
quisition to the Committee had been sub- 
scribed. The Lord Bishop has consented 
to be named as Patron of the meeting, 
and the Lord Lieutenant of the County, 
Earl Brownlow, will be the President. 
The chief nobility and gentry of Lincoln- 
shire, as the Duke of St. Alban’s, Earl Yar- 
borough, Lord Monson, Lord Alford, the 
Queen's Champion, the dignitaries of the 
cathedral and the members for the county 
and city, &c. &c. have also signified their 
desire to give it their support. 

In the year 1849 we understand it is 
the intention of the Committee to make 
one of the Western cathedral-cities the 
place of the Annual Meeting, and Salisbury 
will doubtless be the place selected, the 
Hon. Sidney Herbert having promised to 
be President. 
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DISCOVERIES AT BILLERICAY. 

Fragments of pottery have been found 
in the fields to the south of Billericay in 
such profusion as to leave no doubt that 
it was formerly a Roman burial-place. 
Several vases, which contained human 
bones, haye been deposited in the Chelms- 
ford Museum, where Mr. C. Roach Smith 
gave a lecture on the subject, Upon re- 
ference to a map of Roman roads in Essex, 
Mr. Smith said he found a road running 
through Billericay towards the water. 
Apart from the evidence which the vases 
themselves gave of their Roman origin, 
there were other reasons for supposing 
that they were Roman and not Saxon, 
It was a rule with that nation to deposit 
their vases in groups, but they never 
buried weapons with their dead. Passing 
from the Roman to the Saxon epoch, in- 
struments of iron were sure to be found 
in their deposits, as well as other manu- 
factured articles, and by comparison with 
articles found elsewhere, of which the 
date was known, their age was determined. 
With regard to the British, there was a 
great deal of doubt as to what might be 
sojdesignated. Mr, Repton had found 
some vases which were of a rougher kind 
and more elegant shape, but from the 
Roman pottery that had been discovered 
on the banks of the Medway, it was pro- 
bable they were manufactured there. 

THE CASTLE OF HUNTINGDON. 

In digging through the Castle-hill at 
Huntingdon for the continuation of the 
Ely and Huntingdon Railway to the Great 
Northern, the workmen threw up a very 
perfect skull and several bones, a piece of 
iron having the appearance of a spear-head, 
and a coin or two. About 40 years ago, 
a human skeleton in a stone coffin was 
dug up on the hill where the windmill 
stands. Of the foundation walls of the 
castle itself, no traces have as yet been 
found ; great part of the hill through 
which the line has yet advanced is of a 
fine gravel soil, and appears never to have 
been disturbed. The castle was destroyed 
by Henry the Second, not only from its 
having become a retreat for rebels, but 
from the frequent contentions for its pos- 
session between the Scottish Earls of 
Huntingdon and the family of St. Liz. 
It is probable that this destruction took 
place about 1175, having been surrendered 
to the King in person in 1174. Some of 
the fragments were standing in the time of 
Speed, about 400 years afterwards. 


LEAD COFFIN AT GLOUCESTER. 
_As some labourers were employed in 
sinking a hole for a new signal-post on the 
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Bristol and Birmingham Railway, at the 
crossing of the Asylum Lane, near the 
Gloucester station, they came to an ancient 
lead coffin. It was only about two feet below 
the surface of the ground, the head being 
towards the north. It was about six feet 
in length, but no inscription could be dis- 
covered, nor anything tending to throw 
light as to the party interred. The lead 
composing it was a quarter of an inch 
thick, but could be torn as easily with the 
fingers as a piece of brown paper. 


On the 8th July, a stone coffin (doubt- 
less Roman) was discovered by men who 
were excavating for the Monmouth and 
Hereford line, about a quarter ofa mile 
from Caerleon, in the road to Usk, A 
drawing of it has been forwarded to us, 
which shews that it was 6 feet 2 inches 
long, 24 inches wide at the shoulders, 11 
inches at the top, and 10 inches at the 
bottom. The sides were about 3 inches 
thick, and the bottom 3%. The lid was 
hollowed out to fit on to the coffin. The 
stone is oolitic, quite different from any to 
be found in the neighbourhood, and in 
good preservation. The coffin contained 
a skeleton and a small glass bottle with a 
very small neck. 


A short time ago, in quarrying stones 
near Saint Fagan’s, for the South Wales 
Railway, were discovered at a depth of 
about three feet from the surface two 
spear-heads, five battle-axes, and a small 
piece of the blade of asword. The spear- 
heads and battle-axes are of copper ; the 
former are about a foot long; and the 
latter average in weight from ten to six- 
teen ounces. 


On the 14th Aug. some workmen em- 
ployed to quarry stone near the inner har- 
bour of ancient Carthage, discovered, 
about 30 feet underground, a colossal bust, 
in marble, representing a figure of Juno, 
so wonderfully well preserved as to have 
the appearance of having been sculptured 
only the day previous. 


Mr. William Winthrop, United States’ 
Consul at Malta, and Mr. Walter Lock, 
of the Royal Artillery, have been engaged 
in excavating a Temple at Cittt Vecchia. 
This curious Phoenician relic, or ‘‘ Church 
of the Saracens,’’ as the country people 
have already begun to call it, is situated 
in a pretty valley, not far from the small 
church of Virti, and is wholly unlike any 
other place in Malta or Gozo now known 
to exist. 
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FOREIG 


SPAIN. 


Narvaez having failed to form a ministry 
acceptable to the Queen, Espartero (who 
for the last six years has resided an exile 
in England.) has been recalled to Spain. 
A general amnesty has been issued by the 
Queen, by which all political emigrants 
are permitted to return to Spain, and all 
proceedings adopted against them are 
annulled. By a decree on the 3rd of 
Sept. the Queen elevated General Espar- 
tero, Captain-General of the Armies, to 
the dignity of a Senator of the Kingdom. 
Its promulgation caused the most intense 
joy to the Progresista party. Crowds of 
persons thronged the streets, shouting 
** Long live Espartero !"’ ‘* Long live our 
constitutional Queen !"’ The Queen her- 
self, on proceeding on horseback from 
the palace to the Prado, was surrounded 
by the crowd and received the loudest 
acclamations. In the evening various 
parts of the city were illuminated. 


PORTUGAL. 


Senhor Pereira de Magalhaens having 
failed in forming an Administration, 
Senhor Antonia de Azevedo Mello e Car- 
valho was then called, who without delay 
arranged a Ministry as follows. The 
decrees appeared in the Diario of the 23d 
of August :— 

Minister of the Kingdom and Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers—A. de 
A. Mello e Carvalho. 

Ecclesiastical Affairs and Justice— 
Francisco Antonio Fernandez da Silva 
Ferrio. 

Foreign Affairs—(Colonel Barreiros) 
Baron da Luz. 

Finance—Marino Miguel Franzini. 

Marine and Colonies—Joio de F. Pe- 
reira de Mello. 

War—(Brigadier Silva LeAo) Baron de 
Almofalla. 


ITALY. 


The reforms introduced by the Pope in 
Italy have excited the jealousy of Austria ; 
and the troops of the latter power, on the 
13th Aug. occupied the citadel and town of 
Ferrara. This proceeding produced great 
excitement in many of the Italian towns. 
On the 22d an outbreak took place at 
Leghorn, where the inhabitants assembled 
in the great square, and demanded the 
formation of a national guard. After 
\earing an address from the Governor, 
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they were dispersing quietly, when they 
were charged by the Carbineers; who, 
after a conflict, were routed and dis- 
armed. The excitement in consequenee 
became very great, and placards were 
posted on the walls, urging the people 
to demand a change of ministry, and the 
enrolment of a corps of volunteers to 
march to the relief of Ferrara. It has been 
announced to the Court of Vienna, that, 
unless Ferrara is evacuated, the Pope will 
recall his Nuncio at that city ; and give 
the Austrian Ambassador at Rome his 
passports. The King of Sardinia has 
formally protested against the occupation 
of Ferrara, and forwarded copies of that 
protest to all the courts of Europe. 
Charles Albert has, moreover, written to 
the Pope, offering to place at his disposal 
both his army and navy, should the inde- 
penderce of the Pontifical dominions be 
menaced by the Austrian troops. The 
King of Naples has declared to the Papal 
Government, through his Ambassador, 
that he would not remain behind the Sar- 
dinian Government. 

In that kingdom there has also been an 
insurrection ; but they have suffered re- 
verses, followed by the calamities attend- 
ant on unsuccessful revolt. Twenty-five 
of the persons engaged in a tumult at 
Messina were shot on the 13th Sept. ; they 
were all young men, from twenty to 
thirty years of age. The town of Reggio, 
which was occupied for a short time by 
the insurgents, has suffered heavily, 
having been bombarded by a division of 
steam-frigates. The venerable bishop 
was obliged to implore, with tears in his 
eyes, the Count of Aquila, brother to the 
King, who commanded in person the bom- 
bardment, to suspend the work of destruc- 
tion. 

The most important of the last items of 
intelligence is the flight of the Duke of 
Lucca from his territories, accompanied 
by a denunciation of all his too liberal 
subjects have done, and a repudiation of 
all the reforms he had promised them. 
The Duke’s retirement is regarded as 
preliminary to the occupation of his 
territories by Austrian troops. 


NORWAY. 

The King of Sweden, on the occasion 
of the féte of the Queen, has just created 
a Norwegian Order of Chivalry, to be 
called ‘‘ the Royal Order of St. “Olof,” of 
which he is himself to be the Grand 
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Master. The decoration is to consist of 
an eight-branched star in gold, sur- 
mounted with a Royal Crown; in the 
centre are to be placed the Royal Arms 
of Norway, and a lion holding in one of 
his claws the axe of St. Olof. When the 
Order is granted to a military man, two 
swords are to be placed crosswise below 
the Crown. The riband is red, with a 
yellow and white edging. The King held 
a chapter on the 23rd of August, and in- 
vested 11 Grand Crosses, 22 Commanders, 
and 46 Knights. Amongst the persons 
who ‘obtained the Grand Cross were 
Baron de Humboldt, Baron de Berzelius, 
and M. Adam Oehlenschlaeger, the Da- 
nish dramatic poet. 


SWITZERLAND. 

On Sept. 3rd the Helvetic Diet decreed 
that the cantons of Lucerne, Schwytz, 
Friburg, and Valais, in which the Jesuits 
are established, should be invited to expel 
them, and that the admission of Jesuits 
in future into any one of the Swiss can- 
tons is interdicted. This decree was 
grounded upon the consideration, ‘‘ that 
the existence and the secret practises of 
the Jesuits are incompatible with the 
order and peace of Switzerland.’’ There 
were eight cantons and one half canton 
for not entertaining the question, on the 
ground of non-interference, and twelve 
cantons and two half cantons in favour of 
it. The debate was opened by M. Furrer, 
deputy from Zurich. The Romish deputy 
from Soleure said, that his canton knew 
the difference between the true interests 
of religion, and the existence of an order 
which, far from serving them, only tended 
to compromise them. He mentioned that 
the Romish cantons of Soleure and Tesino 
had refused to admit the order into their 
territories. 


MEXICO. 


Accounts from Vera Cruz to the 2nd 
Aug. state that Gen. Scott’s forces at 
Puebla were about 15,000 men. About 
20,000 Mexicans were prepared to oppose 
his entrance. As soon as he received 
reinforcements he was determined to ad- 
vance. There was but little chance of 
peace. The Mexican debt has been rati- 
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fied by the Mexican government, but 
there can be no dividends whilst the 
Americans occupy the country. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

A sharp affair took place between the 
British forces and the Kaffirs on the 15th 
June, which gave the latter the advantage, 
in consequence of its numerical strength. 
The loss of the Kaffirs, however, was con- 
siderable, while that sustained by our 
arms was comparatively insignificant. 
Lieut. Russell was mortally wounded, and 
died on the 17th. 


MOROCCO. 


Abdel-Kader, who has so long proved 
a troublesome enemy to the French colony 
in Africa, has for some time turned his 
hostility against the empire of Morocco. 
The forces of the Emir had taken the city 
of Taza, in Morocco, and were marching 
on Fez, the capital. Tazais a city situate 
about half way between the frontier of 
the French colony of Algeria and Fez. 
It has a population of from 6000 to 8000. 
It is placed at the southern extremity of 
one of the last links of the Rif, in a 
strong position, and surrounded by an 
ancient wall, half Moorish and half Por- 
tuguese, flanked by square towers. 


TURKEY. 


The pacification of Kurdistan has at 
length been completed by the capture of 
Bedarhan Bey, who, after three days’ 
siege in the fort of Avrak, surrendered to 
the Seraskier Osman Pasha. All that he 
stipulated for were the lives of bimself 
and family, together with his personal 
property. He is now on his way to Con- 
stantinople. <A few days after this capitu- 
lation his ally and relative, Khan Mah- 
moud, presented himself also as a volun- 
tary prisoner at head quarters. By the 
successful operations of this campaign a 
mortal blow has been dealt to the inde- 
pendence of Kurdistan. The mountains, 
which from time immemorial have been 
governed by hereditary chiefs of the Kurd- 
ish race, who acknowledged little more 
than the nominal sovereignty of the Sul- 
tan, have now fallen under the immediate 
authority of the Porte. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Queen and Prince Albert have 
passed the autumn in the Highlands of 
Scotland. They went by sea from the 
Isle of Wight, round the coast of Corn- 
wall, and along the shores of Wales, pass- 
ing by Milford, where the Prince inspected 
the Dockyard, and passing through the 


Menai straits, and close to the Isle of 
Man. After steaming up the Clyde, her 
Majesty landed to view Dumbarton Castle; 
and on her return, in passing Greenock, it 
is estimated that 100,000 persons lined the 
shore. On the 11th Aug. the royal party 
visited Inverary Castle, where they were 
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received by the Duke of Argyle and Lord 
Blantyre, with the whole strength of the 
Campbells and the Celtic Society ; and in 
a few days they reached Ardverikie, ashoot- 
ing lodge belonging to the Marquess of 
Abercorn, on the banks of Loch Laggan, 
in Inverness-shire. Here, in the wilds of 
Badenoch, Prince Albert has enjoyed the 
sport of deer-shooting in high perfection. 
On the 26th Aug. being his Royal High- 
ness’s birthday, the Macphersons assem- 
bled in full force, and entertained the royal 
party with various athletic games. They 
were headed by Cluny Macpherson, bear- 
ing the sword which Prince Charles wore at 
the battle of Culloden. Her Majesty left 
the Highlands on the 17th of September, 
H.R.H. Prince Albert having the previous 
day visited Inverness, where he was re- 
ceived by the civic authorities and trades, 
and about 280 clansmen of Mackintosh. 
Her Majesty arrived at Buckingham 
Palace on the 21st September. 

The Great Britain Steamer.—This 
immense vessel, which has lain stranded 
at the head of the fatal Bay of Dun- 
drum, on the coast of Ireland, since 
September last, is now once more safe in 
dock at Liverpool. Her reseue is one of 
the greatest triumphsof engineering talent, 


as applied to the raising of a stranded 
ship, upon record—not even excepting 
the floating of the. Gorgon steam-frigate 


at Monte Video. The Birkenhead, iron 
steam-frigate, of 1,400 tons, and 600- 
horse power, came from Kingstown to 
act as a tug, and the Scourge, steam-bomb 
ship, of 400-horse power, which had 
formed one of the royal squadron in her 
Majesty’s excursion to Scotland, had also 
anchored about a mile and a half to the 
south-eastward of her stranded sister. 
Mr. Bellamy, Second Master Superin. 
tendent of Portsmouth Dockyard, and a 
strong detachment of riggers from the 
dock-yards both of Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth were also on board the Great Bri- 
tain, and rendered good service. On Fri- 
day, Aug. 26, at the flowing of the tide, 
the final experiment to float off the ship 
was made. Two “ best bowers” had been 
laid out a cable’s length astern, and, in 
addition to these, two strong warps had 
been spliced to those of the Birkenhead. 
By heaving on these the mammoth 
steamer was towed out to seaward up, 
wards of 60 fathoms, and into snug moor- 
ings. The ship, everything considered, 
made very little water—not more than six 
inches an hour, a leakage which was 
easily kept under by 10 out of the 40 
pumps which had been provided to meet 
any possible emergency. Although the 
engineer who first undertook the task was 
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Mr. Brunel, who caused a peculiar break- 
water to be erected seaward, to which 
Capt. Claxton added an outward row of 
elastic greenwood—by the Messrs. Brem- 
ner, father and son, of the north of Scot- 
land, was the task of rescuing her chiefly 
accomplished. Mr. Bremner has been 
singularly successful in all his under- 
takings of a similar kind. He has now 
raised no less than 200 submerged vessels, 
Some time ago he succeeded in saving a 
cargo of Swedish iron belonging to Messrs, 
Jevons and Sons, of Liverpool, from on 
board a vessel sunk in deep water on the 
coast of Scotland. Several other gentle- 
men are also entitled to participate in 
the credit of the achievement. 


New Postage Stamps have been issued, 
intended principally for the pre-payment 
of foreign letters. They are of the value 
of ls. each, the colour being green, and 
the form octagonal, to distinguish them 
easily from the smaller denomination of 
postage stamps at present in use. These 
stamps may be used for inland as well as 
foreign postage, but they are chiefly in- 
tended for the postage of letters to the 
United States, India, China, the West 
Indies, New South Wales, New Zealand, 
and other places to which the postage is 
ls. It is understood that other denomi- 
nations of postage stamps are hereafter ta 
be issued; and it will probably be found 
desirable to have a fourpenny or sixpenny 
stamp, to avoid the inconvenience of the 
long rows of stamps now frequently re- 
quired on inland letters. 


BERWICKSHIRE. 


The tace of a large and massively-built 
tower, imbedded in the earth, within a 
few feet from the surface, was lately laid 
open in course of excavation on the hill 
under the North-British Railway station 
at Berwick, for the new bridge across the 
Tweed. It appears to have been one of 
the towers of the ancient castle of Ber- 
wick, which through the long course of 
time had been filled up, and completely 
surrounded with masses of earth. The 
soil having been cleared away, it now 
stands an enduring relic of ancient ar- 
chitecture. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE,. 


A handsome building for literary pur- 
poses has been erected at an expense of 
more than 3,000/. by the inhabitants of 
Wishech; a town with a population of 
10,000, and chiefly known in the com- 
mercial world as the natural capital of the 
fens, or Bedford Level, and the most im- 
portant port in England for the export of 
wheat. The new building is in the Doric 
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style,—the architect, Mr. Buckler. It 
contains extensive apartments for a mu- 
seum of natural history, antiquities, &c. 
—the nucleus of which had existed for 
some years in the town; and for a valuable 
public library—established as long since 
as 1781, and which, like the museum, had 
outgrown the accommodation hitherto pro- 
vided. It afords, besides, a residence for 
the curator. 


CHESHIRE. 


St. John’s Church, in Grange-lane, 
Birkenhead, the foundation stone of which 
was laid on 17th June, 1845, has been 
built in the early-English lancet style, 
cruciform, with nave, aisles, transepts, 
chancel, western tower, with broach spire, 
and south porch, from the design of Mr. 
Charles Reed, of Birkenhead, architect. 
The stained-glass windows have been de- 
signed and constructed by Mr. Forest. 
The founders were Messrs. Jackson and 
Mr. Mallaby, also of Birkenhead. The 
interior is fitted up with pews, and ac- 
commodates 900 persons. The length of 
the nave in the interior is 100 feet ; breadth, 
24 feet ; height from floor to springing of 
high-pitched roof, 38 feet; height from 
floor to apex of roof, 54 feet 6 inches ; 
breadth, including aisles, 45 feet 8 inches ; 
breadth, including transepts, 83 feet 8 
inches; piers, 10 feet to 13 feet apart, and 
18 feet 6 inches high; arches 9 feet 6 
inches high. Three other churches, Christ 
Church, at Claughton Firs, St. James’s, 
in Conway-street, and St. Anne’s, in the 
vicinity of the park, are also making 
progress towards completion. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Aug. 31. This day the Bishop conse- 
crated the new church of St. Mark’s, 
Kingsholm, Gloucester, of which the 
foundation-stone was laid by the Dean of 
Gloucester, on the 26th of March, 1846. 
The site was purchased out of the funds of 
the Gloucester Diocesan Church Building 
Association, for the sum of 300/. The 
church is calculated to hold 600 persons, 
and the whole of the sittings are entirely 
free. The plan consists of a nave inter- 
nally 67 feet long by 18 feet wide; north 
and south aisles, 55 feet long by 12 feet 
feet wide. The chancel is 16 feet by 24 
feet, having a vestry on the north side, and 
a tower adjoining the west end of the south 
aisle, thereby leaving the western gable of 
nave exposed to view. The tower is in- 
ternally 10 feet square, the height being 
58 feet, finished on the top with a slender 
broach spire, ribbed at the angles, the 
total height being 120 feet. The height 
of nave to point of roof is 41 feet. The 
walls of the church are built of white free- 
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stone, in range work pécked over, with 
dressed quoins, mouldings, &c. The roofs, 
sittings, and western gallery, are construct- 
ed of deal stained. The pulpit and font 
are of Painswick free-stone. The gang- 
ways and floors between the seats, and the 
chancel, are paved with plain red, black, 
and buff flour-tiles, arranged in patterns. 
The aisles are separated from the nave by 
stone pillars (alternately octagon and 
round) and arches, upon which the clere- 
story to nave is carried. The whole of 
the principal roof-timbers spring from 
stone corbels from the side walls; and the 
clerestory windows are placed between 
each of the bays of nave roof. The east- 
ern window, presented by the rural dean, 
is filled with stained glass, executed by 
Willement: the four lancets also in the 
chancel with stained glass, by Rogers of 
Worcester, and all are the gifts of private 
individuals. The western doorway is an- 
other gift. The font was presented by the 
architect, Mr. F. Niblett. The style of 
the church is early-English. Several em- 
bossed fragments of pottery, as well as of 
glass, coins, tokens kin copper), and bones 
of animals, were found in digging for the 
foundation walls ; these relics, now in the 
possession of the architect, are said to be 
principally of Roman origin. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


The largest riding-school in England, 
excepting that in Bryanstone-square, it is 
said, has just been completed at South. 
ampton ; length 122 feet, breadth 43 feet. 
The roof is in the style of that of West- 
minster Hall. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 


Aug. 13. A new church at Highcross, 
near Ware, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Rochester. This church is capable of 
accommodating about 500 people, and has 
been erected and endowed by Lady G, 
Pullen, of Youngsbury-park. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Aug. 10. The order in council foundi 
the Bishopric of Manchester was publishe 
in the London Gazette. The collegiate 
church is to be the cathedral; and the new 
bishopric contains the deaneries of Amoun- 
derness, Blackburn, Manchester, and Ley- 
land: the parish of Leigh, the deanery of 
Warrington, and such parts of the dean- 
eries of Kendal and Kirkby Lonsdale as 
are in the county of Lancaster. Such 
person as shall be duly elected by the 
dean and chapter of Manchester to be 
the Bishop, who is to be a body corporate, 
and enjoy and exercise episcopal authority 
over the diocese of Manchester, in the 
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same manner as the Bishop of Ripon, and 
be subject to the metropolitan jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of York. The said 
Bishop to be endowed with an average 
annual income of 4,200/. The bishopric 
is to be divided into two archdeaconries— 
of Manchester and Lancaster; the parish 
of Leigh is to form part of the deanery 
of Manchester; and the portions of the 
deaneries of Kendal and Kirkby Lonsdale 
are to constitute the deanery of Tunstall. 
A new archdeaconry is to be constituted 
in the diocese of Chester, to be called the 
archdeaconry of Liverpool. The present 
Archdeacon of Manchester, Dr. Rushton, 
is confirmed in his office; and the Bishop 
of Manchester, when appointed, is to col- 
late some fit and proper person to the 
archdeaconry of Lancaster ; and the Bishop 
of Chester appoints the Archdeacon of 
Liverpool. There are also provisions for 
annexing, after the next avoidance of the 
see of Carlisle, or sooner with consent of 
the present Bishop, that part of the 
deanery of Kirkby Lonsdale which is in 
the county of Westmoreland to the deanery 
of Kendal, which deanery, with those of 
Coupland, in Cumberland, and Furnes and 
Cartmel, in Lancashire, are to be severed 
from the diocese of Chester, and united to 
that of Carlisle, and to form a new arch- 
deaconry, to be called the archdeaconry of 
Westmoreland; the patronage to be vested 
in the Bishop of Carlisle. 

Aug. 25. The new church of St. Simon, 
Gloucester-street, Liverpool, was opened. 
The architect, Mr. Hay, has produced his 
building at a cost of 400/. less than his 
estimates, and has made a gift of a stained 
glass chancel window, by Ballantyne, of 
Edinburgh, at a cost of 1207. The con- 
tractors, too, have presented a west 
window, of like value, by Cairney, of 
Glasgow. 

The statue of the eminent statesman 
Huskisson, presented to the town of Liver- 
pool by his widow, has at length found a 
resting-place, on the area at the north 
side of the Custom-house, immediately 
opposite South Castle-street, Liverpool. 

he statue, we believe, is a metal cast of 
the marble one by Gibson. The figure, 
which is nine feet six inches high, will 
stand upon a base and pedestal of granite, 
nine feet high. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The chancel of Heather church, which 
was re-opened on 27th July, has been 
entirely rebuilt, and a north aisle added. 
The old apology for a steeple has been 
taken down, and replaced by a tower, 
with large ornamental pinnacles, which, 
from the peculiar whiteness of the Nor- 
manton “—_ forms a striking object for 
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some distance. The church consists of a 
nave, with clerestory windows, north and 
south aisles, and spacious chancel. The 
aisles are fitted up with low pews, and the 
nave with open free sittings, Both the 
chancel roof and the nave are open to the 
rafters, which are stained a dark colour. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Aug. 29. The church of Welton was 
struck by lightning, when one person was 
killed and many others injured. It ap- 
pears that the lightning first struck the 
south-eastern pinnacle of the tower and 
threw down a portion of the battlement, 
It then passed into the tower, and melted 
an iron rod connected with the clock. 
Here the current of electricity was divided, 
one portion descending on the exterior, 
and entering the earth, while another por- 
tion descended inside, and having per- 
forated the stonework of the door into the 
interior of the church, and thrown down 
the clock dial inside, passed along the 
north aisle. In this part of the church 
were suspended three small brass chan- 
deliers, which served as conductors for the 
electric fluid downwards, as all the persons 
standing underneath them were injured, 
On the floor of the pew being inspected, 
it was found to be perforated with thirty 
or forty small holes. In passing from the 
north aisle into the chancel, it went out 
by five different holes in the east window, 
and perforated the stone wall, upwards of 
two and a half feet in thickness, in two 
different places. 

Sept. 14. St. Andrew’s church, Lang- 
ton, was consecrated by the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese. This building was com- 
menced in March, 1845, Sir H. Dymoke, 
Bart. laying the corner stone ; and it was 
opened for divine service in November 
last. It is of the Perpendicular style of 
architecture, and consists of a south porch, 
nave, and chancel, with a small pulpit and 
vestry turret, with a gable to the west. 
It has a high pitched roof, surmounted 
with floriated crosses. The ashlar stone 
is from Ancaster. The stones for the wall 
were dug from the ruins of Stixwold Abbey. 
The pulpit is of Caen stone, the gift (to- 
gether with the stall-heads) of the architect, 
Mr. Stephen Lewin, of Boston. The 
seats are open benches of foreign wood, 
stained (as is all the other wood-work) of 
the colour of dark oak. The east window 
of the chancel is of three lights, of stained 
glass, the work of Ward and Nixon, from 
a design of the Kev. C. Terrott, a member 
of the committee. The church was built 
by public subscription, aided by a grant 
from the Church Building Society, and all 
the sittings. 200 in number, are free and 
unappropriated. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


“The People’s College, erected by 
voluntary contributions for the education 
of the working classes of Nottingham and 
its neighbourhood for ever,’’ has been 
completed and opened. The building, 
Tudor in style, comprises seven rooms, 
including a large hall, with arched and 
grained roof, and is said to constitute ‘‘ no 
inconsiderable ornament’’ to the district 
in which it stands. 

Two centuries ago, we believe, nearly 
the whole of the buildings in Nottingham 
were thatched with straw. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son relates that the Royalists from Newark, 
in one of their marauding expeditions 
against this town, on being driven out by 
the soldiers of the garrison, ‘‘ shot their 
pistols into the thatched houses to have 
fired them, but by the mercy of God, 
neither that nor other endeavours they 
showed to have fired the town, as they 
were commanded, took effect.’? Within 
memory there were several thatched houses 
in Nottingham, but they have all long 
since disappeared, with the exception of 
one about the centre of Barker-gate, and 
last week the thatch was stripped from 
this, the last of the thatched in Notting- 
ham, and a tiled roof substituted. In 
Leicester, in a part of the market-place 
itself, a building covered with thatch still 
remains. 


WILTSHIRE. 


The church of Kingston Deverill, Wilts, 
recently rebuilt in the early Decorated 
style of the end of the 13th century, by 
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the Longleat family, from designs by 
Messrs. G. P. Manners and Gill, of Bath, 
architects, was consecrated on the 31st 
of August. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


Shelsley Beauchamp Church, for a long 
time in a very ruinous state, has at length 
undergone thorough repair, under the care 
of Mr. Cranston, of Oxford, architect. 
Its original character had been much 
effaced since the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, when it was probably built. A 
new north aisle has been added. The 
roofing and other woodwork is of oak, and 
the pewing plain, with stalls in the chancel. 
The pulpit is of stone. Mr. Wailes, of 
Newcastle, has filled the centre of the east 
window with painted glass. Lord Ward 
has given 500/. towards the expense of the 
restorations. 


SCOTLAND. 


Auy. 28. The new Chapel of St. An- 
drew’s, Fasque, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. Sir John Gladstone, 
the founder, presented the petition for 
consecration. The Rev. Donald A. Ir- 
vine, minister of the chapel, preached, 
and the Bishop of Oxford celebrated the 
Holy Communion. In the afternoon the 
Bishop of Oxford delivered a most elo- 
quent and powerful sermon from Daniel 
ix. 25, which we understand will be pub- 
lished. The chapel has been liberally en- 
dowed by Sir John Gladstone, and he has 
also erected a parsonage house, which, 
along with a garden and suitable glebe, has 
been settled upon the future incumbents. 
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Berkshire—W., Palmer, Viscount Barrington, W. 
Pusey. 
Berwick—T. M. Forster, *J. C. Renton. 
Berwickshire—tHon, F. Scott. 
Beverley—J.Towneley, tS. L. Fox. 
Bewdley—*T. J. Ireland. 
Birmingham—G. F. Muntz, *W. Scholefield. 
Blackburn—*J. Pilkington, J. Hornby. 
Bodmin—*H. C. Lacy, *J. Wyld. 
Bolton—*W. Bolling, Dr. Bowring. 
Boston—Sir James Duke, tB. B. Cabbell. 
Bradford—W. Busfield, *Col. Thompson. 
Brecon County—*J. Bailey. a 
Brecon Borough—*J. L. O. Watkins. 
Bridgewater—H. Broadwood, *E. K. Tynte. 
Bridgnorth—T. C. Whitmore, Sir R. Pigot. 
Bridport—T. A, a Cochrane, 
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Brighton—Capt. Pechell, Lord A. Hervey. 

Bristol—P. W. S. Miles, Hon. F. H. Berkeley, 

Buckingham—Marquess of Chandos, *Col. Hall. 

Buckinghamshire—tB. D’Israeli, C. G. Du Pré, 
*Hon. C. Cavendish. 

Bury—R. Walker. 

Bury St. Edmund’s — Earl Jermyn, *E. H. 
Bunbury. 

Buteshire—Hon. J. S, Wortley. 

Caithness County—*G, Trail, 

Calne—Earl of Shelburne. 

Cambridge University—Hon. C, E, Law, Rt 
Hon, H. Goulburn. 

Cambridge Borough—*N. S. Adair, *Hon. F. 
Campbell. 

Cambridgeshire—Hon, E.T. Yorke, *Lord G. J. 
Manners, *R, G, Townley. 

Canterbury—Lord A. Conyngham, Hon. G. A. 
Smythe. 

Cardiff—Dr. J. Nicholl. 

Cardigan Boroughs—Pryse Pryse. 

Cardigan County—Col. Powell. 

Carlisle—*W. N. Hodgson, *T, Dixon. 

Carlow Borough—*J. Sadleir. 

Carlow County—Col. Bruen, Capt. M‘Clintock 
Bunbury. 

Carmarthen—D. Morris. 

Carmarthenshire—Hon. G. R. Trevor, D. A. S. 
Davies. 

Carnarvon—W. B. Hughes, 

Carnarvonshire—Hon. E. G. Pennant. 

Carrickfergus—* Hon. W. H. S. Cotton. 

Cashel—T. O'Brien. 

Cavan County—J. Young, Hon. J. Maxwell, 

Chatham—G., S. Byng. 

Cheltenham—*Sir W, Jones. 

Chester—Sir J. L. Jervis, Earl Grosvenor. 

Cheshire (N.)\—W. T. Egerton, *Hon. E. J. 
Stanley. 

Cheshire (S.)—Sir P. Egerton, J. Tollemache. 

Chichester—J, A. Smith, *Lord H. G. Lennox. 

Chippenham—J. Neeld, H. G. Boldero, 

Christchurch—Hon. E, A, J. Harris. 

Cirencester —Viscount Villiers, W. Cripps. 

Clackmannan and Kinross—General Morison. 

Clare County—*Sir L. O'Brien, Major M‘Namara. 

Clitheroe—*M. Wilson. 

Clonmel—Hon. C. Lawless. 

Cockermouth—Hon. A. Aglionby, E. Horsman. 

Colchester—Sir G. H. Smythe, *J. A: Hardcastle. 

Coleraine—Dr, Boyd. 

Cork City—D, Callaghan, *W. Fagan. 

Cork County—E. B. Roche, *Dr. Power. 

Cornwall (E.)—W. H. P. Carew, *T. A. J. Ro- 
bartes. 

Cornwall (W.)—E. W. W, Pendarves, Sir C. 
Lemon. 

Coventry—*G, J. Turner, E. Ellice. 

Cricklade—J. Neeld, *A. Lethbridge Goddard. 

Cumberland(E.)—Hon. C, Howard, tW. Marshall. 

Cumberland (W.)—H. C. Lowther, E. Stanley, 

Cupar, &c.—E. Ellice. 

Dartmouth—G. Moffatt. 

Denbigh—*F, R. West. 

Denbighshire—Sir W. W. Wynn, Hon. W. 
Bagot. 

Derby—Rt. Hon. E. Strutt, *Hon. F, L. Gower. 

Derbyshire (N.)—Hon, G. H. Cavendish, W. 

vans. 

Derbyshire (S.)—E. Mundy, C. R. Colville. 

Devizes—G. H. W. Heneage, W. H. L. Bruges. 

Devonshire (N.)—Sir T. D. Acland, L. W. Buck, 

Devonshire ($.)—Sir J. Y. Buller, Lord Cour- 
tenay. 

Devonport—H. Tufnell, +J. Romilly. 

Donegal County—Colonel Conolly, Sir E. Hayes. 

Dorchester—tCol. D. Damer, *H. G, Sturt. 

Dorsetshire—G. Bankes, H. K. Seymer, J. 
Floyer. 

Dover—E. R. Rice, tRt. Hon. Sir G. Clerk. 

Downpatrick—*R. Kerr, 

Downshire—Visc. Castlereagh, Lord A. E. Hill, 

Drogheda—Sir W. Somerville. 

Droitwich—Sir J, Pakington, 


Dublin University—G. A. Hamilton, Rt. Hon. F. 
Shaw. 

Dublin City—E. Grogan, *J. Reynolds. 

Dublin County—J.H. Hamilton, Col. Taylor. 

Dudley—J. Benbow. 

Dumbartoushire—A, Smollett. 

Dumfries—W , Ewart, 

Dumfriesshire—* Lord Drumlanrig. 

Dundalk—*C. C. M‘Tavish. 

Dundee—G, Duncan. 

Dungannon—Lord Northland. 

Dungarvan—Rt, Hon. R. L. Sheil. . 

Durham—T. Granger, *R,. J, Spearman. 

Durham (N.)—*R. D. Shafto, *Visc. Seahain. 

Durham (S,)—*Lord H. Vane, *J. Farrer. 

East Retford—Hon. A. Duncombe, *Lord Galway. 

Edinburgh—*W. Cowan, J, G. Craig. 

Edinburghshire—Sir John Hope, 

Elgin Burghs—G. Duff. 

Elgin and Nairn County—Major C. Bruce. 

Ennis—*O'Gorman Mahon. 

Enniskillen—Hon. A. Cole. 

Essex (N.)—Sir J, Tyrell, tMajor Beresford. 

Essex (S)—T. W. Bramston, *Sir E. N. Buxton. 

Evesham—Lord M. Hill, *Sir H. Willoughby. 

Exeter—Sir J. Duckworth, W. Divett, 

Eye—Sir E, Kerrison. 

Falkirk—Earl of Lincoln, \ 

Fermanagh County — Sir A, Brooke, Captain 
Archdall. 

Fifeshire—*J. Fergus. 

Finsbury—T. 8. Duncombe, T. Wakley. 

Flint—fSir J. Hanmer. 

Flintshire—*Hon, E. L. Mostyn, 

Forfar County—Lord F. Hallyburton. 

Frome—*Major Boyle, 

Galway Borough—M. Blake, *A. O'Flaherty. 

Galway County—*C, St. George, *Capt. Burke. 

Gateshead—W, Hutt. 

Glamorganshire—C, R. M. Talbot, Vise, Adare. 

Glasgow—*Provost Hastie, *J. Macgregor. 

Gloucester—Capt. Berkeley, *H. T. Hope. 

Gloucestershire (E.)—Sir W. Codrington, Mar- 
quess of Worcester. 

Gloucestershire (W.)—R. B. Hale, Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley. 

Grantham—G. E. Welby, F. J. Tollemache. 

Great Marlow—*Col. Knox, IT’. P. Williams, 

Great Grimsby—E. Heneage. 

Greenock—Visc. Melgund. 

Greenwich—Admiral Dundas, E. G. Barnard. 

Guildford—R. D. Mangles, *H. Currie. 

Haddington—Sir H. F. Davie. 

Haddingtonshire—*M. Charteris. 

Halifax—Sir C. Wood, *H. Edwards. ; 

Hampshire (N.)—Right Hon. C. S. Lefevre, Sit 
W. Heathcote. 

Hampshire (S.)—H. C. Compton, Lord C, Wel- 
lesley. 

Harwich—J. Attwood, *J. Bagshaw. 

Hastings—R. Hollond, M. Brisco. 

Haverfordwest—*J. Evans. 

Helstone—Sir R. Vyvyan. 

Hereford—Sir R. Price, *Col: Clifford. 

Herefordshire—J. Bailey, jun. *R, J. Haggitt, *C. 
E. Lewis. 

Hertfordshire—*Sir R, Meux, T. P. Halsey, *T. 
Brand. 

Hertford—Visc. Mahon, Hon. W. Cowper. 

Honiton—*J. Locke, tSir J. W. Hogg. 

Horsham—*J. Jervis. 

Huddersfield—W. C. R. Stansfield. 

Huntingdon—Col. J. Peel, T. Baring. ; 

Huntingdonshire—E. Fellowes, G, Thornhill. 

Hythe—*E, D. Brookman. 

Inverness Burghs—*A. Matheson. 

Inverness-shire—H. J. Baillie. 

Ipswich—*J, C. Cobbold, *H. Adair. 

Isle of Wight—*Sir J. Simeon. 

Kendal—*G, C. Glynn. 

Kent (E )—J. P. Plumptre, W. Deedes. 

Kent (W.)—Sir E. Filmer, *T. L. Hodges. 

Kerry County—M. J. O’Connell, *H. A. Herbert. 

Kidderminster-—R, Godson, 
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Kildare County—*Marquess of Kildare, *Mr, 
Bourke. 

Kilkenny—J. O'Connell. 

Kilkenny County—*Capt. J. Greene, P. S. Butler. 

Kilmarnock—Hon. E. P. Bouverie. 

Kincardineshire—Hon. H. Arbuthnot. 

King’s County—Hon. Col. J. Westenra, Sir A. 
Armstrong. 

King’s Lynn—Lord G. Bentinck, Visct. Jocelyn. 

Kingston-upon-Hull—*J, Clay, *M. T. Baines. 

Kinsale—*R. L. Guinness. 

Kirkaldy—Col. Ferguson. 

Kirkcudbright—T. Maitland. 

Knaresborough—tHon. W. S. Lascelles, *J. P. 
Westhead. 

Lambeth—*C, Pearson, Rt. Hon. D. D'Eyncourt. 

Lanarkshire—W. Lockhart. 

Lancashire (N.)—J. W. Patten, *J. Heywood. 

Lancashire (S.)—W. Brown, tC. P. Villiers. 

Lancaster—TI’. Greene, *S, Gregson. 

Launceston—Adm. Bowles. 

Leeds—W. Beckett, *J. G. Marshall. 

Leicester—*Sir J. Walmsley, *R. Gardner. 

Leicestershire (N.)}—Lord C. S. Manners, E. B. 
Farnham. 

Leicestershire (S.)—Sir H. Halford, C. Packe. 

Leith—Right Hon. A. Rutherfurd. 

Leitrim County—*Hon. C. Clements, *E. K. 
Tenison. 

Leominster—G. Arkwright, H. Barclay. 

Lewes—Hon. H. Fitzroy, R. Perfect. 

Lichfield—Lord A. Paget, *Lord Anson. 

Limerick City—J. O'Connell, J. O’Brien. 

Limerick County—*W. Monsell, W. S. O’Brien. 

Lincoln—Col. Sibthorp, *C. Seeley. 

Lincolnshire (N.)—R. A. Christopher, Sir M. 
Cholmeley. 

Lincolnshire (S.)—Sir J. Trollope, *Lord Burghley. 

Linlithgowshire—*G. Dundas. 

Lisburne—tSir H. Seymour. 

Liskeard—C. Buller. 

Liverpool—*Sir T. Birch, TE, Cardwell. 

London—Lord J. Russell, J. Pattison, *Baron 
de Rothschild, J. Masterman. 

Londonderry City—Sir R. A Ferguson. 

Londonderry County—T. Bateson, T. Jones. 

Longford County—*R. M. Fox, *Major Blackall. 

Louth County—R. M. Bellew, *C. Fortescue. 

Ludlow—*H. B. Clive, *Col. Salwey. 

Lyme Regis— *T. N. Abdy. 

Lymington—W. A. Mackinnon, *Col. Keppel. 

Macclesfield--J. Brocklehurst, J. Williams. 

Maidstone-—A. J. B. Hope, G. Dodd. 

Maldon—*D. Waddington, *T. Lennard. 

Mallow—Sir D. Norreys. 

Malmesbury—Hon. J. K. Howard. 

Malton—J. E. Denison, *J. W. Childers. 

Manchester—T. M. Gibson, tJ. Bright. 

Marlborough—Lord E. Brucc, H. B. Baring. 

Marylebone—*Lord Dudley Stuart, Sir B. Hall, 

Mayo County—R. D. Biowne, *G. H. Moore. 

Meath County—M. E, Corbally, H. Grattan. 

Merionethshire—R. Richards, 

Merthyr Tydvil—Sir J. Guest. 

Middlesex—Lord R. Grosvenor, +B. Osborne. 

Midhurst—*T. H. Walpole. 

ee County—*Hon. V. Dawson, C. P. 

eslie. 

Monmouth—R. J. Blewitt. . 

Monmouthshire—Loid G. Somerset, O. Morgan. 

Montgomery Boroughs—Hon. H. Cholmondeley, 
D. Pugh (a double retarn). 

Montgomeryshire—Rt. Hon. C. W. W. Wynn. 

Montrose Burghs—J. Hume. 

Morpeth—Hon. E. Howard. 

Newark-upon-Trent—fHon. J. M. Sutton, J. 
Stuart. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne—W. Ord, *T. E. Headlam. 

Newcastle - under - Lyme — * W. Jackson, *S, 
Christie. 

N ewport,I. W.—C, W. Martin, *W. H. Plowden. 

New Ross—*J. H, Talbot. 

Newry and Morne—Visc. Newry. 

Norfolk (E.)—E, Wodehouse, H, N, Burroughes, 
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Norfolk (W.)—W. Bagge, *Hon. E. K. Coke. 

Northallerton—W. B. Wrightson. 

Northampton—R. V, Smith, R. Currie. 

Northamptonshire (N.)—A. Stafford, T. P. Maun- 
sell, 

Northamptonshire (S.)—Sir C. Knightley, R. K. 
H. Vyse. 

Northumberland (N.)—Lord Ossulston, tRight 
Hon. Sir George Grey. 

Northumberland (S.)—M. Bell, 8S. Ogle. 

Norwich—Marquess of Douro, *S. M. Peto. 

Nottingham—*J. Walter, *F. O'Connor. 

Nottinghamshire (N.)—T. Houldsworth, Lord H. 
Bentinck. 

Nottinghamshire (S.)—T. B. Hildyard, Colonel 
Rolleston. 

Oldham—*W. J. Fox, *T. Duncroft. 

Orkuey—*J. Anderson. 

Oxford University—Sir R. H. Inglis,*Right Hon, 
W. E. Gladstone. 

Oxford City—J. H. Langston, *W. P, Wood. 

Oxfordshire—Lord Norreys, G. V. Harcourt, J. 
W. Henley. 

Paisley—A. Hastie. 

Peeblesshire—Hon. W. F, Mackenzie. 

Pembroke—Sir J.Owen. 

Pembrokeshire—Viscount Emlyn. 

Penryn and Falmouth—*H. Gwyn, *F. Mowatt. 

Perth—Right Hon. F. Maule, 

Perthshire—H. H. Drummond. 

Peterborough—Hon. G. Fitzwilliam, *W. C. 
Cavendish. 

Petersfield—Sir W. G. H. Jolliffe. 

Plymouth—Viscount Ebrington, *R. Palmer. 

Pontefract—R. M. Milnes, *S. Marstiv. 

Poole—G. R. Philips, #J. Robinson. 

Portarlington—*— Dunn. 

Portsmouth—Rt. Hon. F. Baring, Sir G. Staunton. 

Preston—Sir G. Strickland, *P. Grenfell. 

Queen’s County—Hon. T. Vesey, *J. W. Fitz- 
patrick. 

Radnor, New—*Sir T. F. Lewis. 

Radnorshire—Sir J. Walsh. 

Reading—*F. Pigott, *Mr. Serj. Talfourd. 

Reigate—*T. S. Cocks. 

Renfrewshire—Colonel Mure. 

Richmond—*M. Wyvill, H. Rich, 

Ripon—fSir J. Graham, Hon. E. Lascelles, 

Rochdale—W. S. Crawford. 

Rochester—fR. Bernal, *T. Hodges 

Roscommon County—F. French, *O. D. Grace. 

Ross and Cromartyshires—*J. Matheson. 

Roxburghshire—*Hon. E. Elliott, 

Rutlandshire—G, J. Heathcote, *Hon. G. Noel. 

Rye—H B. Curteis. 

St. Alban’s—G. W. Repton, *L, Raphael. 

St. lves—*Lord W. Paulett. 

Salford—J. Brotherton. 

Salisbury—W. J. Chaplin, ¢C. B. Wall. 

Sandwich—*Lord C. Paget, *M. Grenfell. 

Scarborough—Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, *Eart Mul- 
grave. 

Selkirkshire—A. E. Lockhart. 

Shaftesbury—R. B. Sheridan- 

Sheffield—J. Parker, H. G. Ward. : 

Shoreham, New—Sir C. M. Barrell, C. Goring. 

Shrewsbury—*E. H. Baldock, *R. A. Slaney. 

Shropshire (N.)—Viscount Clive, W. O. Gore. 

Shropshire (S.)—Hon. R. H. Clive, Ld. Newport. 

Sligo Borough—J. P. Somers. t 

Sligo County—W. R. O. Gore, J. Ffolliott. 

Somersetshire (E.)—W. Miles, W. Pinney. 

Somersetshire(W.)—*Sir A. Hood, *C. A. Moody. 

Southampton—*A. J. Cockburn, *B, M. Willcox. 

South Shields—J. T. Wawa. 

Southwark—Sir Wm. Molesworth, Alderman 
Humphery. 

Stafford—*Alderman Sidney, *D. Urquhart. 

Staffordshire (N.)—C. B. Adderley, *Viscount 
Brackley. 

Staffordshire (S.)—Viscount Ingestre, Col. Anson. 

Stamford—Marquess of Granby, *J, C, Herries. 

Stirling Burghs—*J. B. Smith. 

Stirlingshire—W, Forbes: 
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Stockport—R. Cobden, *J. Heald. 

Stoke-upon-Trent—Alderman Copeland, J. L. 
Ricardo. 

Stroud—G. P. Scrope, W. H. Staunton. 

Suffolk (E.)—Lord Rendlesham, E. 8. Gooch. 

Suffolk (W.)—H. 8S. Waddington, B. Bennet. 

Sunderland—G. Hudson, D. Barclay. 

Surrey (E.)—*T. Alcock, *Hon. L. King. 

Surrey (W.)—W. J. Denison, *H. Drummond 

Sussex (E.)—A. E. Fuller, C. H. Frewen. 

Sussex (W.)—Earl of March, R. Prime. 

Sutherlandshire—Sir D. Dundas. 

Swansea—J. H. Vivian. 

Tamworth—Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, *W. Y. Peel. 

Taunton—Rt. Hon. H. Labouchere, Sir T. E. 
Colebrooke. 

Tavistock—*E. Russell, J. S. Trelawny. 

Tewkesbury—J. Martin, *H. Brown. 

Thetford—Right Hon. W. B. Baring, Earl of 
Euston. 

Thirsk—J. Bell. 

Tipperary County—N. Maher, *F. Scully. 

Tiverton—Lord Palmerston, J. Heathcoat. 

Totnes—Lord Seymour, C. B. Baldwin. 

Tower Hamlets—*G. Thompson, Sir W, Clay. 

Tralee—M. O’Connell. 

Truro—J. E. Vivian, E. Turner 

Tynemouth—*R. Grey. 

Tyrone County—Lord C. Hamilton, Hon.H.T. L, 


Corry. 
Wakefield—*G., Sandars. 
Wallineford—W. J. Blackstone, 
Walsall—*Hon. E, Littleton. 
Wareham—J. S. Drax. 
Warrington—*G. Greenall. 
Warwick—Sir C, Douglas, W, Collins. 
Warwickshire(N.)—C. E. Newdegate, }R.Spooner. 
Warwickshire (S.)—E. Shirley, *Lord Brooke. 
Waterford City—*T. Meagher, tD. O’Connell. 


Promotions. 


[ Oct. 


Waterford County—*N. Power, *R. Keating. 

Wells—R. Blakemore, W. G, Hayter. 

Wenlock—Hon. G.C.W. Forester, J. M. Gaskell. 

Westbury—*J. Wilson. 

Westmeath County—*Sir P. Nugent, *W. H. 
Magan. | 

Westminster—Sir De Lacy Evans, *C. Lushington. 

Westmoreland—Hon. H.C. Lowther, Alderman 
‘Thompson: 

Wexford—*J T. Devereux. 

Wexford County—*G. Morgan, *J. Fegan. 

Weymouth—*Col, Freestun, W. D. Christie. 

Whitby—*R. Stephenson. 

Whitehaven—*R. Hildyard. 

Wick, &c.—J. Loch. . , 

Wicklow County—Col. Acton, Vise. Milton. 

Wigan—Hon. Col. Lindsay, *R. A. Thicknesse, 

Wigton Burghs—Sir J. M‘Taggart. 

Wigtonshire—J, Dalrymple. 

Wilton—Viscount Somerton. 

Wiltshire (N.)—W. Long, T. H. S, Sotheron. 

Wiltshire (S.)—J. Benett, Hon. 8. Herbert. 

Winchester—Sir J. B. East, *R. Carter. 

Windsor—Colonel Reid, *Lord John Hay. 

Woodstock—Marquess of Blandford. 

Wolverhampton—Hon.C, P. Villiers, T. Thornely. 

Worcester—*F. Rufford, *O, Ricardo. 

Worcestershire (E.)—G, Rushout, J. H. H. Foley. 

Worcestershire (W.)—Gen. H. Lygon, F. W. 
Knight. 

Wycombe—G. H. Dashwood, *T. Smith, 

Yarmouth—*Lord A, Lennox, *O, E, Coope. 

York—*J, G. Smyth, H, R. Yorke. 

Yorkshire (E. R.)—H. Broadley, Lord Hotham. 

Yorkshire (N. R.)—E. S. Cayley, Hon. O. Dun- 
combe. 

Yorkshire (W. R.)—Visc. Morpeth, tR. Cobden. 

Youghal—*T, C. Ansty. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Aug.9. Robert Blake, of Swafield, esq. in 
compliance with the will of John Humfrey, of 
Wroxham, clerk, to take the surname of 
Humfrey after Blake, and quarter the arms of 
Humfrey. 

Aug. 27. The Hon. Alfred Henry Crofton to 
be Page of Honour to her Majesty. 

Aug. 28. General John Baron Strafford, 
G.C.B., created Viscount Enfield, of Enfield, 
in Middlesex, and Earl of Strafford; Archi- 
bald Acheson, esq. (commonly called Viscount 
Acheson), created Baron Acheson, of Clan- 
cairney, Armagh; Richard Baron Cremorne, 

of Ireland,) created Baron Dartrey, of 
artrey, in co. Monaghan, in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom ; and Sir Richard Bulke- 
ley ae hilipps, Bart. created Baron 
Milford, of Picton Castle, co. Pembroke. 

Aug. 31. William Walker, esq. to be Go- 
vernment Secretary and Secretary to the 
Court of Policy in British Guiana; the Rev. 
Thomas Griffiths to be Colonial Chaplain for 
her Majesty’s Settlements in the Gambia. 

Sept. 3. 7th Dragoon Guards, J. C. H. 
Gibsone to be Lieut.-Col. ; = Sir Harry 
Darell, Bart. to be Major.—37th Foot, Major 
F. Skelly to be Lieut.-Col.; brevet Major 
B. V. Layard to be Major.—67th Foot, bre- 
vet Lieut.-Col. W. N. Orange to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; brevet Major T. J. Deverell to be 
Major. — 69th Foot, Major W. Blackburne 
to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. C. J. Coote to be 
Major.—76th Foot, Major J. H. Grubbe to be 
Lieut.-Col.; brevet Major R. C. Lloyd to be 
Major.—s2d Foot, Major J. J. Slater to be 


Lieut.-Col.; brevet Major C. F. Maxwell to be 
Major. Brevet, Capt. S. Pole, 12th Light 
Dragoons, to be Major in the Army. Unat- 
tached, brevet Major W. Bindon, from Royal 
Newfoundland Companies, to be Major. 

Sept. 8. Lord Wrottesley, Professor Robert 
Willis, M.A., Capt. Henry James, R.E., 
a Rennie, esq., William Cubitt, esq., 
and Eaton Hodgkinson, esq. to he her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into the 
conditions to be observed by engineers in the 
application of iron in railway structures; Lieut. 
Douglas Gatton, R.E. to be Secretary to the 
said commission. 

Sept.10. Major-General Sir Henry George 
Wakelyn Smith, Bart. G.C.B. having the local 
rank of Lieut.-Gen. at the settlement of the 
Cape of Good Hope, to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in and over the said settle- 
ment, with its territories and dependencies, 
and to be Her Majesty’s High Commissioner 
for the settling and adjustment of the affairs 
of the territories adjacent or contiguous to the 
eastern and north-eastern frontier of the said 
settlement.—Brevet, Major D. Campbell, of 
67th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the army ; Capt. 
D. Campbell, 67th Foot, to be Major in the 
army. 

a. 11. Lord Robert Grosvenor, Edwin 
Chadwick, con. Dr. Thomas Southwood Smith, 
Professor Richard Owen, and Richard Lam- 
bert Jones, esq. to be her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for inquiring what special means ma 
be requisite for the improvement of the health 
of the ey ee Henry Austen, esq. to be 
Secretary to the said Commission. 

Sept. 17. Lieut.-General Lord Fitzroy James 
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Henry Somerset and Lieut.-General Sir John 
Macdonald, Adjutant-General of the Forces, to 
be Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Sept. 17. 22d Foot, Surgeon 8. Currie, M.D. 
from 55th Foot, to be Surgeon, vice Surgeon 
A, Campbell, who exchanges. 

James Davoren, esq. to be Provost Marshal 
for the Island of Nevis. 

Sept. 24. 72d Foot, Assist. Surg. E. W. Gray, 
M.D. from 8ist Foot, to be Surgeon.—Rifle 
Brigade, Major A. J. Lawrence to be Lieut.-Col. 
—Capt. W . R, Norcott to be Major, vice Law- 
rence.—2d West India Regiment, brevet Major 
E. C. Soden to be Major.—Hospital Staff, 
Surgeon D. Dumbreck, M.D. from the 72d 
Foot, to be Staff Surgeon of the Ist Class; 
J. H. Smith, M.D. to be Assistant Surgeon to 
the Forces.—Brevet, Major M. T. Doyle, of 
the Rifie Brigade, to be Major and Lieut.- 
Col. in the Army; and W. W. Stephenson, of 
the Rifle Brigade, to be Major in the Army. 

Sept. 24. Rear-Adm. E. H, A’Court, of 
sagan Warw. in compliance with the 
will of C. E. Repington, esq. of the same place, 
to take the name of ye after A’Court, 
and bear the arms of Repington in the first 
quarter. 5. 





NavAL PREFERMENTS. 


To be Vice-Admiral,—Edw. Hawker. 

To be Rear-Admiral,—John Pascoe. 

To be Captains,—George Broun, W. J. C. 
Clifford. : z 

To be Commanders,—Richard D. White, 
G. Harper. tes 

To be retired Commanders,—William Jones, 
Robert Tweed. 

Appointments,—Rear-Adm. Phipps Hornby, 
C.B. (late the Comptroller General of the Coast 
Guard), to be mmander-in-chief of the 
Pacific station.—Rear-Admiral Shirreff to be 
Superintendent of Portsmouth Dockyard.— 
Capt. J: Toup Nicolas, C.B. to be Captain 
Superintendent of the Royal Hospital and the 
Royal William Victualling-yard at Plymouth. 

apt. R. F. Stopford to the Asia 84.—Capt. 
Thomas Dickinson to be a Captain of Green- 
wich Hospital—Comm. John Macdougall to 
the Asia; Comm.Rich. Moorman to the Hecate 
steam-sloop: E. A, Inglefield to the Wolverine 
16; F. ae to the Espiegle ; Edward 
Wilmot to be Acting Commander of the 
Superb: Lieutenants, G. J. Gardner to com- 
mand the Oberon; Charles Haydon to com- 
mand the Spider. 





EccLEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. Alex. Ewing, to be Bishop of Argyll and 
the Isles, , 
Hon. and Rev. H. D. Erskine, to be Dean of 


ipon. 

Rev, M. B. Hale, to be Archdeacon of Adelaide, 
South Australia. 

Rev. W. C. Bennett, to be an Hon. Canon of 
Bristol. 

Rev.C. Crawley, to be an Hon. Canon of Bristol. 

Rev. J Wetherall, to be an Hon. Canon of 
Peterborough. 
ev. T. Walker, to be a Minor Canon of 
Limerick. 
v. W. C. Bache, Longridge P.C. Preston, 
Lancash. 

Rev. W. Barlow, New Church of St. Mark 
P.C. Gloucester. 

Rev. E. Bird, Houghton R. Hunts. 

Rev. V. Clements, Wasing R. Berks. 

Rev.G. P. P. Cosserat, Abbotskerswell V. Dev. 

Rev. T. Davies, Gwynfe cay soe P.C. Carm. 

Rey. D. Davies, Liantilio Crossenny V. and 
P.C, of Penrose annexed, Monmouth, 
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Rev. W. H. Dickinson, St. Katherine Coleman, 
Fenchurch-st. R. London. 

Rev. M. Etty, Langton on Swale R. Yorks. 

Rey. T. E. Evans, Marshalstown V. Cork, 

Rev. R. Evans, Coveney R. Cambridgeshire. 

~ J. Everett, Shaw-cum-Donnington R. 


rks. 
Rev. G. U. Eyre, St. Mary Magdalen, Bawtry 
P.C. Notts. 
Rev. C. Forward, Witherstone R. Dorset. 

Rev. E. W. Garrow, Compton Abdale, North 
Leach P.C. Gloucestersh. p 
Rev. W. G. Gibson, Longwood P.C. Yorkshire. 
Rey. W. G. Greenstreet, Pateshull P.C. Staff. 

Rev. A. V. H. Hallett, Stradsett V. Norfolk. 
Rev. R. M. Hope, St. Michael V. Derby. 
Rev. W. Hope, St. Peter V. Derby. 
Rev. A. Hume, Vauxhall District P.C. —- 
Rev. J. B. James, Gamlingay V. Cambridgesh. 
Rev. P. Jennings, Coston R. Norfolk. 
Rev. E. Lewis, Glascombe V. Radnorshire. 
Rev. R. Lewis, Amroth V. Pembrokesh. 
. H. B. Long, Monewden R. Suffolk. 
Rev. C. J. Maddison, Stottesdon V. Salop. 
N. Meeres, Sutton R. Suffolk. 
Rev. J. H. Mitchell, Cullingworth P.C. Yorksh. 
Rev. G. H. Moore, St. Nicholas Church, Hey- 
house, Clitheroe, P.C. Lancaster. 
Rev. H. Murphy, Tradaree V. Clare. 
Rev. J. Murray, St. Andrew’s Church, Wells- 
st. Oxford-st. P.C. London. 
Rev. A. Napier, - Se, R. with the V. of 
Hockham, Norfolk. 
Rev. G. Nugee, Widley R. with the V. of 
Wymering annexed, Hants. 
Rey. C. W. Palin, Dean P.C. Beds. 
Rev. J. M. W. Piercy, Slawston V. Leicestersh. 
Rev. J.T. Plummer, Hartley Maudit R. Hants. 
Rev. T. Power, Clashmore R. Waterford. 
Rev, Mr. Richardson, Walmsley P.C. Bolton- 
le-Moors, Lancashire. 
a A Rogers, Sydenham Old Chapel P.C. 
ent. 
Rev. G. Scaife, Elsecar, Wentworth P.C. Yorks. 
Rev. H. Stevenson, New District Church, St. 
Stephen, Paddington, Middx. 
Rev. T, B. H. Thompson, South Weston R. 


Oxon. 

Rey. M. W. F. Thursby, Abington R. Npnsh. 

Rev. W. G. Wilson, Forncett St. Mary and 
Forncett St. Peter R. Norfolk. 

Rev. A. Wodehouse, Odiham V. Hants. 

Rev. F. H. A. Wright, Stithians V. with Per- 
ran-Arworthal annexed, Cornwall. 

Rev. T. Young, Stockleigh-Pomeroy R. Devon , 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. H. B. Barry, to the Earl of Yarborough. 

Rey. J. B. Brampton, to Lord Wynford. 

Rey. T.Griffiths, to her Majesty’s Settlements 
in the Gambia. . 

Rev. Mr. Cowen, to Giltspur-street Compter. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. C. E. Prichard, to be Vice-Principal in 
the Wells Theological College. 

Rey. G. C. Hodgkinson, M.A. to be one of the 
Secretaries of the National Society for the 
Education of the Poor. 

Rev. C. C. Crankanthorpe, B.A. to be Head 
Master of St. Saviour’s Grammar School, 
Southwark. 

W. Gurney, esq. to be Head ‘Master of the 
Grammar School, Stockport. 

Rev. F. B. M‘Lean, to be Master of Keighley 
Grammar School, Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Taylor, to be Master of the Wakefield 
Free Grammar School, Yorkshire. 

William Taylor, esq. (late Assistant Examiner) 
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to be Examiner and Principal See 
of Accounts of the Customs of the of 
London; Mr. Arthur Rich (landing surveyor 
at Plymouth) to be landing surveyor at 
Liverpool; Mr. Charles G. Say (searcher at 
ne to be landing surveyor at Ply- 
mouth. 

William Gibson, esq. of Ongar, to be Clerk of 
the Peace for Essex. 


BIRTHS. 


July 13. Her Imperial Majesty the Empress 
of Brazil, a princess. i 
Aug. 4. At Wasperton, Warwickshire, Mrs. 
ph Skipwith, a son.——7. At Moy Hall, 
Inverness-shire, Mrs. Mackintosh, of Mackin- 
tosh, a son.—1I1. At Barbados, the wife of 
Captain Cavendish Boyle, A. D. C. a dau.--— 
12. At Woolmer-lodge, Hants, the wife of 
James St. George Burke, esq. a dau.——25. 
At Canford, Lady Charlotte Guest, a dau.—— 
26. Atl Connau; ht-place West, the wife of 
Gilbert Fast, of Worley-hall, Berks, esq. a 
dau.— 27. At Hither-green, Lewisham, the 
Hon. Mrs. Spring Rice, a dau.——28. A 
Betchworth-house, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot, a son.——At Kossie Priory, N. B. 
Lady Maria Ponsonby, a son.——29. At Kil- 
kenny Castle, Ireland, the Marchioness of 
Ormonde, a son.—At Galloway House, Scot- 
land, the Countess of Galloway, a dau.——At 
Clifton, the Lady Teignmouth, a son. 
Lately. At Chester, the wife of Sir Edw. 


Walker, a dau.——At Exton Park, the Lady 
Louisa Agnew, adau.— aAt Watnall-hall, near 
Nottingham, the wife of Launcelot Rolleston, 
7 M.P. a son and heir. 

ept. 1. 


° At Culzean Castle, Ayrshire, the 
Marchioness of Ailsa, a son.——4. At West- 
horpe-house, the seat of Field-Marshal Sir 
George Nugent, Bart. the Hon. Mrs. Nugent, a 
dau.—5. At Lord Sherborne’s, in Hyde-park- 
—, the wife of the Hon. Capt. Plunkett, 

N. a dau.——7. Cambridge-sq. London, 
Lady Armytage, a son.——9. At the Villa 
Galli, Florence, the wife of the Hon. P. C. 
Scarlett, a son.—10. At Boulogne,the Hon. 
Mrs. Henry Graves, a sou.——12. At Trowse 
next Norwich, the wife of H. Harvey, esq. a 
son.—At Mount Stewart, the Marchioness of 
Bute, a son and heir.—13. Her Royal High- 
ness the Countess of Aquila, of Naples, a prince. 
-——At the Rectory, Bishop’s Cleeve, Glouces- 
tershire, the wife of the Rev. Henry Palmer, a 
son.——At Stanwell, the Hon. Mrs. R. Lambert 
Baynes, a son.——At Edinburgh, the wife of 
the Hon. John Fox Strangways, a son.—14. 
At Orme-square, Bayswater, Mrs. T. Banting, 
a’ son.—16. At 1, Halkin-street West, the 
wife of Lieut.-Colonel Vansittart, Coldstream 
Guards, a dau.—18. At the house of her 
father, Rear-Admiral Beaufort, Mrs. William 
Palmer, adau.——19. At Boconnoc, Cornwall, 
the Lady Louisa Fortescue, a son.——At Port- 
land-place, the Countess of March, a son.—— 
24. At Park-crescent, the wife of John Hornby, 
esq. M.P. a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 10. At Torquay, Devonsh. Arthur Hill 
Hasted Mercer, esq. 60th King’s Royal Rifles, 
son of Col. Mercer, R.M. Commandant, Ply 
mouth, to Elizabeth-Anne, dau. of the late Maj. 
Robt. Hutchinson Ord, R.A. K.H. a Deputy- 
Lieut. for Essex. 
13. At Eling, Hants, the Hon. Oliver Geo. 
, son of the late Lord Viscount Kil- 
coursie, and brother of the Earl of Cavan, to 
Elizabeth, third dau. of the late Wm. Spear, 


Births—Marriages. 
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esq. of Monkton-up-Wimborne, Dorset.——At 
Sculcoates, William Manes, Py of Hull, 
to Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Capt. Ralph 
Gibson, of Tynemouth, Northumberland.— 
At Walkington, the Rev. James T. B. Landon, 
M.A. Fellow of Magdalen Coll. to Sarah, second 
dau. of the late Francis Watt, esq. of Bever- 
ley.——At Timsbury, near Bath, Wm. Rees 

ogg, esq. of Cholwell House, Som. younger 
son of the late Rev. John Rees Mogg, B.A. 
Preb. of Tytherington, to Ann, youngest dau. 
of Wm. Coxeter James, esq. of Timsbury.—— 
At Brighton, James Harwood, esq. to Char- 
lotte, youngest dau. of the late John Trayton 
Fuller, esq. of Ashdown House, Sussex.—At 
Creeksea, William Andrews Beckwith, esq. of 
Wells, Som. to Mary-Ann, youngest dan. of 
the late James Baker, esq. of Creeksea Place, 
Essex.—At St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, Mr. 
William Eaden Coote, of St. Ives, Hunts. to 
Anna-Maria-Emma, eldest dau, of Richard 
Hopkins, esq.——At St. Mark’s, Kennington, 
the Rev. David Edward Domville, of Semi 
ton, Wilts, to Mary-Jane, dau. of Ewen Stabb, 
esq. of South Lambeth.——At Bath, the Rev. 
John Wilmot Neat, B.A. to Delicia, only dau. 
of Capt. Charleton, late _— Art. and grand- 
dau. of Gen. Charleton, of Bath. 

14. At Southwell, John Innes Mackintosh, 
esq. M.D. of Alderne, Nairnsh. to Elizabeth, 
grand-dau. of John Wm. Hentig, esq. of Cot- 
tingham.——At Monk’s Eleigh, Suffolk, Chas. 
Henry Last, esq. of Hadleigh, Suffolk, to 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Rev. J.M. 
Wallace, Rector of Great Braxted, Essex.—— 
At Wimbledon, Surrey, the Rev. G. W. Robin- 
son, M.A. Incumbent of Walmley, Warw. to 
Frances-Sarah, youngest surviving dau. of the 
late Michael Russell, esq. of Wimbledon.—— 
At Chelsea, the Rev. J. C. Meadows, M.A. only 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Meadows, 15th Reg. 
and grandson of the very Rev. Dr. Dupré, for- 
merly Dean of Jersey, to Isabella, second dau. 
of Capt. Edward Sutherland, the Royal Hos- 
pital, Chelsea. 

15. At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Henry Daniel 
Scholfield, M.D. of Birkenhead, to Myra-Caro- 
line, only dau. of the late James Taylor, esq. 
Bombay Civil Service, and grand-dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. R. Lewis.——At Calhampton, 
W. F. Langton, esq. of Bryfield, Devon, to 
Ellen-Laura-Elizabeth, third dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Shakleworth, of Lea Grange.—— 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Henry Blackett 
Harrison, esq. second son of Henry Thomas 
Harrison, esq. of St. Omer, France, to Miss 
Elizabeth Cross.——At Greenwich, the Rev. 
John Young Hughes, B.A. to Justina-Mercy, 
only child of Richard Rhodes, esq.— At St. 
Giles’s, Camberwell, the Rev. Dr. Champneys, 
head master of the Collegiate School, Glasgow. 
to Sarah-Leake, eldest dau. of the late Rev. T 
H. Walpole, Vicar of Winslow, Bucks. ——At 
Lewisham, Kent, Charles Grainger Weller, 
esq. son of Capt. Weller, of Lewisham, to Lucy- 
Harriett, eldest dau. of Wm. Mellett Hollis, 
esq.—At Caunton, the Rev. John Raven, of 
Broughton Astley, Leic. to Sarah, dan. of 
Samuei Hole, esq. of Caunton Manor, Notts, 
——At Appledore, Silas Snel/, esq. Great Tor- 
rington, to Sarah-Anna, dau. of Capt. Joshua 
Williams. —— At Tunbridge, Kent, Henry 
Jackson, esq. of St. Helen’s-pl. London, to 
Emily, dau. of the late David Cameron, esq. 
of Northaw, Herts.——At the British Em- 
bassy, Paris, and afterwards at the Church of 
the Madeleine, Maunsell Mecham, esq. to Har- 
riet, relict of Edward Fairfax, esq. RN. 

16. At Brompton, Edward Augustus Bond, 
esq. to Caroline-Frances, dau. of the late Rev. 
R. H. Barham, Rector of St. Faith’s, London. 

_17._ At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Lord Ber- 
riedale, son of the Earl of Caithness, to Lou- 
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isa-Georgiana, youngest dau. of G, R. Philips, 
esq. M.P.——At Lincoln, Edward Henderson, 
one 08 the Bombay Mil, Serv. second son of 
John P. Henderson, esq. of Manchester-sq. to 
Sudith-Hutton, eldest dau. of the late Dr. 


liam kson, 
18. At All Souls, Langham-pl, James Fel- 
lowes, . youngest son of the late William 
Henry Fellowes, esq, of Romers. ADbO% Hunts. 
and of Haverland-hall, Norfolk, to Gertrude- 
Charlotte, fifth dau. of Nath. Micklethwait, 
esq. of Taverham-hall, Norfolk. 
19, At St. Ann’s, Westminster, Robert 
Reece, esq. jun. of Exeter Coll, Oxford, and of 
the Inner Temple, to Louisa, eldest dau. of 
Joseph Kirkman, esq.——At St. James’s, near 
Manchester, James Drage Merest, esq. of the 
Abbey, Bury St. Edmund’s, to Maria-Billing- 
ton, third dau. of the late William Hawes, esq. 
of the Adelphi-terr. 
20. At Melcombe Regis, Richard Marsh 
Dunn, esq. eldest son of Capt. N. James C. 
Dunn, R.N. to Eliza-Elien, youngest dau. of 
James Bower, esq. of Weymouth.,——At Car- 
marthen, the Rev. John Gould Avery, of Lian- 
elly, to Jemima, only dau. of Charles Barron 
Norton, esq. of Green-hill.—~—At Offchurch, 
Charles Thomas Willes, esq. fourth son of the 
late Rev. W. 8. Willes, of Astrop House, co, 
Northampton, to Mary-Patience, second dau. 
of the Rev. Henry:Wise, of Offchurch, and of 
the Priory, Warwick. —— At St. James’s, 
Westminster, the Ven. Archdeacon of Wilts, 
to Frances-Laura, dau. of the late W. Dawson, 
esq. of Wakefield.——At St. Helen’s, Lanca- 
shire, Edward, eldest son of Thomas Greenail, 
of Graffenhall Hall, esq. to Annie, second dau. 
of the late Peter Greenall, esq.——At St. Pan- 
cras, George Marshall Knipe, esq. 89th reg. 
second son of G. M. Knipe, esq. of Belturbet, 
co. Cavan, to Jessie Maria, dau. of the late Sir 
Simon Heward, of Carlisle, many years Presi- 
dent of the Medical Board at Madras.—— At 
Backwell, Somerset, Bradshaw Barker, esq. 
youngest son of the late John Barker, esq, of 
Langshaw, Dumfriesh, to Rebekah - Maria, 
eldest dau. of Col. R. E. Burrowes, K.H. of 
‘Rackwell House. 
21. At Sway, near Lymington, Hants, Sa- 
muel Elgar Sloper, esq. of London, to Phebe, 
second dau. of John Whitchurch, esq. of Sway 
House.—At Sidmouth, Thomas Horden Wihit- 
aker, esq. of the Holme, Lancashire, to rar 
eldest dau. of James Braithwaite Garforth, 
esq. of Coniston, Yorkshire.——At Salisbury, 
Edward Bayne Badcock, esq. of Launceston, 
Cornwall, to Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Edward Parkyn, of the Close.——-At St. 
James’s, Charles Auguste Pinon Duclos de 
Valmer, only son of the Vicomte de Valmer, 
of La Barre, France, and of Ozleworth Park, 
Gloucestersh. to Julia-Eliza, only child of Thos. 
Burslem, esq. and step-dau. of Benj. Jackson, 
esq. late of Youghal.——At Trinity Church, 
Marylebone, the Rev. Robert Baily Fisher, 
Vicar of Basildon, to Louisa, third dau. of the 
late Isaac Currie, esq. of Bush Hill, Middlesex. 
——At Luton, James Waller, esq. of Luton, to 
Eliza; eldest dau. of Joseph King Blundell, 
esq. : 
22. At St. James’s, Paddington, Alfred, se- 
cond son of George Scholey, esq. to Fanny, 
second dau. of George Baker, esq. both of 
Westbourne-ter. Hyde Park.——At St. Giles’s, 
Camberwell, John Nunes, esq. of Croydon, to 
Grace-Isabella Le Neve, eldest dau. of the late 

eter Le Neve Foster, esq. of Lenwade, Norf. 
——At Ifield, J. H. Luscombe, esq. of Forest- 
hill, Sydenham, to Clara, eldest dau. of James 
Bristow, esq. of Ifield Court, Sussex.——At 
St. Martin’s, Cornwall, the Rev. William Ro- 
manis, of Emanuel Coll, Camb. to Emma, third 
dau, of George Gill, esq. East Looe,——At St. 
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Mark’s, Kennington, Arthur Octavius Miller, 
son of the Jate Richard Miller, esq. of Kenton 
Lodge, Harrow, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Lieut. W. L. Brake, R.N. of the Priory, 
Wandsworth-road.——At Ealing, Edw. Hug- 
gins, esq. of Bellina Villa, Kentish Town, 
Ellen, eldest dau. of John Meacock, esq. of 
Little Ealing.—At St. John’s, Westminster, 
Frederick Cheesman, ona of Great Bardfield, 
Essex, to Jane, dau. of James Jenner, esq. of 
Rolvenden, Kent, ——- At Liverpool, Joseph, 
second son of Joseph Jonesy esq. of Upton, 
Cheshire, to Jane-Harriette, only dau. of the 
late W. Turner Comber, esq. of Hooe-lodge, 
Sussex.——At Exeter, Walter J. Hitchcock, 
esq. solicitor, Taunton, to Isabella, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Richard Adney.——At St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, the Rev. John Laurence Prior, 
M.A, Vicar of Maldon, only sonof A. R. Prior, 
esq. to Emma-Catherine, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir W. Lawrence Young, Bart. of Dela- 
ford, Bucks.——At Guildford, the Rev. J. E. 
Bode, M.A. Student of Christ Church, Rector 
of Westwell, Oxon, to Hester-Charlotte, dau. 
of the late John Lodge, esq.——At Loughor, 
Glam. Authur Motley, esq. of Lianilly, Car- 
marth. to Jane-Frederica, relict of Lieut. Wm. 
J. Boyé, 23d Bombay N. Inf.——At Leek, Staff. 
Charles Bower May, esq. of Burslem, to Har- 
riet-Hopkins, only dau. of the late Richard 
Badnall, esq. of Leek. q 

24, At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Conway Lucas 
Rose, second son of Wm. RK. Rose, esq. of 
Wolston-heath, Warw. to Louisa - George, 
second dau. of the late John Madocks, esq. 
of Glanywern and Fron Tw, Denbighsh. 
——At St. James’s, Paddington (previously at 
the Roman Catholic Chapel, in Spanish-place), 
the Hon. Edward Morris Erskine, to Caroline, 
widow of the late Andrew Youghnan, esq.—— 
At Islington, Edward, second son of the late 
Thomas Margetts, esq. of Hemingford Grey, 
Hunts, to Ellen, younger dau, of the late Ro- 
bert Prince, esq. of Canonbury.——At Chel- 
tenham, Berkeley Leng 
to Sarah, eldest dau. of Major J. G. Burns, 
H.E.1.C.8. and granddau. of Robert Burns, 
——At St. Pancras, John Lascelles, esq. of the 
Middje Temple, barrister-at-law, to Kosinia, 
eldest dau. of the late Fred. Wm. Masterman, 
esq. of Alcot, near Calcutta.——At Burnham, 
Som. Richard William, son of the late George 
Jones, esq. of Rodley’s Manor House, co. 
Glouc. to Louisa-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the late Edward Daniel, esq. of St. George’s, 
Somerset.——At Newtown Forbes, co. Long- 
ford, Herbert Taylor, youngest son of the la! 
Warner Ottley, esq. of York-terr. Regent’s-pk. 
and Stanwell, Middlesex, to Kate, eldest dau. 
of James Bell, esq. 

At Castle Cary (on their arrival in - 
land, having been previously married at the 
British Consulate, Madeira, on the 17th of 
March, 1846), William, second son of Thomas 
Matthews, esq. of Castle Cary, to Jane-Wallas, 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Penfold, esq, of 
the Achadie, Madeira.——At St, Margaret’s, 
Westminster, George James Nicholson, of 
Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, and Crouch 
Hill, Hornsey, solicitor, to Eleanor Smith, 
widow, second dau. of the late John Peed, esq. 
of Whittlesea, Camb.——At Loxton, Som. the 
Rev. a? Pullen, Fellow of Corpus Christi 
Coll. and Incumbent of St. Benedict’s, Camb. 
to Frances-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Richard Carrow, of Redland, Glouc. 

27. At St. Anne and Agnes, Aldersgate-st. 
Edward Richard, third son of William Nash, 
esq. of —— Common, to Caroline-Amelia 

oungest dau. of Henry Butterworth, esq. of 
Upper Tooting.——At St. Mary’s, Battersea, 
the Rev. James Augustus Hessey, D.C.L: Head 
Master of Merchant Taylors’ hool, and late 


Hutchinson, esq. 
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Fellow of St. John’s Coll, Oxford, to Emma, 
second dau. of Philip Cazenove, esq. of Clap- 
ham Common.—At St. John’s, Paddington, 
Thomas Heathcote Bayly; esq. of the Middle 
Eemple, barrister-at-law, to Helen-Kay, dau. 
of Stuart Donaldson, esq. of Lc md Hyde Park- 
street.——At St. James’s, Paddington, Wm. 
Edward, second son of Charles Few, esq. of 
Henrietta-st. Covent Garden, and Streatham 
Hill, to Mary-Helen-Denis, only dau. of Mat- 
thew de Vitré, esq. of Southwick-cresc. Hyde 
Park.— At St. John’s, Notting Hill, Robert 
Jackson, esq. M.D. of Hampton Wick, to Janet- 
Henrietta, eldest dau. of Alexander Wight 
esq.——At Leamington, Mr. Charles Edwar 

Clarke, son of C. E. Clarke, esq. Lower Gros- 
7; to Charlotte, dau. of John Wiken, 
esq. of Hampton, Middlesex.—At Padding- 
ton, William John, eldest son of the late Ralph 
Fenwick, esq. of Haling Park, Surrey, to Mary- 
Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Gen. Wilson. 
— At Walham Green, J. Gower, second son 
of Bernard O’ Neill, esq. Woolwich, to Caro- 
line, only dau. of J. H. Keats, esq. Fulham, 
Middlesex.——At Thruxton, near Andover, the 
Rev. Frederic Assheton Iremonger, M.A. to 
Maria-Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Thos. 
G ry, esq.——At Wolverton, Hants, James, 
third son of Thomas Hutton, o of Barn- 
staple, to Caroline-Emma, second dau of Geo. 
Hartwell Marsack, esq. and niece of Blackall 
Simonds, esq. of Wolverton Park.——At St. 
George-the- he Queen-sq. Richard, eldest 
son of Rev. Richard Garth, of Farnham, to 
Clara —_— dau. of William Loftus Lowndes, 
esq. Q.C. 

28. At West Farleigh, P. M. Pope, esq. se- 
cond son of the late Rev. Robert Pope, to 
Sarah, eldest dau. of Samuel Mercer, esq.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. W. Ellice, esq. 
to Lady Jane — Bouverie, second dau. 
of the Earl of Radnor.——At St. John’s, Pad- 
dington, Thomas Grahame, esq. to Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Major-Gen. Alexander Li- 
mond.—At Tiverton, the Rev. Walter Mar- 
con, fourth son of the late John Marcon, esq. 
of Swaffham, Norfolk, to Caroline, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Henry Middleton, Vicar of 
Barton Stacey, Hants.——At Leamington, the 
Rev. Frederick Leigh Colvile, Vicar of Leek 
Wooton, Warwicksh. to Caroline-Mary, second 
dau. of the late Rev. William John Mansel, 
eldest son of the late Sir William Mansel, 
Bart. of Iscoed, Carmarth. F 

29. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. the Hon. 
Frederick Petre, to Georgiana, eldest dau. of 
the late Sir Christopher Musgrave, Bart. of 
Eden Hall, Cumberland, having been previ- 
ously married according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church.——At St. Mary’s, 
Lambeth, Charles Isaac, son of the late Chas. 
Burrows, ~~ of Kennington, to Ellen, eldest 
dau. of the late William Henry ae esq. 
of Clapham.——At Twyford, near Winchester, 
William Benford Nelson, esq. of Essex-street, 
Strand, to Emma, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
J. G. Bedford.—At Hawley, Hants, Melville 
Neale, M.D. third son of Adam Neale, M.D. 
Physician to the Forces, to Jane, dau. of John 
Scovell, esq. of Hawley, and niece of Sir Geo. 
Scovell, Governor of the R. Mil. College, Sand- 
hurst.——At Brandon Hill, Robert Townsend 
Hippisley, esq. of Chewton Mendip, Somerset, 
to Harriette-Gibbs, only dau. of J. H. Wyld, 
esq. Charlotte-st.—— At Liverpool, Thomas, 
eldest son of George Pain, esq. of Salisbury, 
to Georgina, youngest dau. of the late Jona- 
than Smith, esq. of Toxteth Park.——At Bit- 
ton, North Prichard, esq. of Norwood, Surrey, 
to Mary, second dau. of Henry Anson Barker, 
esq.—At St. Mary Church, William Pollard, 
esq. of Southland, Torquay, to Lucy, third dau. 
of the late J. N. P, Cosserat, esq. 

ll 
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“ 31. At St. John’s, Oxford-sq. Hyde Park, 
Richard Saunders, of my co. Cavan, esq. 
to Jane, relict of Richard Leigh, esq. of Haw- 
House, Kent.——At Prittlewell, George T. 
Fincham, M.D. Oxon, of Spring-gardens, to 
Anna-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of James Heygate, 
esq. of Southend, Essex.—At St. Ann's, 
Westminster, John Weippert, esq. of Soho-sq. 
to Dorothy-Ann, eldest dau. of John Nutt, esq. 
town clerk of Canterbury. At the same time, 
Mr. George Nutt, son of John Nutt, esq. to 
Sybell-Julia, dau. of the late John Weippert, 
esq. of Soho-sq. 

ately. At Hamburgh, Francis Edward, 
son of William Colegrave, esq. of Bryanston- 
sq. and Bracebridge and Mere Hall, Lincolnsh. 
to Mary--Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Robert Bruce 
Chichester, esq. of Lower Seymour-st. Port- 
man-sq. and niece of Sir Bruce Chichester, 
Bart.——At St. Botolph, John Atkins Fisher, 
esq. eldest son of Capt. Fisher, R.N. to Sarah- 
Elizabeth, only dau. of the late J. Atkins, esq. 
—At Sevenoaks, Lieut.-Col. Sir R. N. Har- 
ris, Groom of the Privy Chamber, to Mary, 
relict of R. Thompson, esq. of Lichfield, and 
_ sister of the Rev. T. H. White, late of 
Lichfield, now of Sevenoaks. ; 

Aug.3. At Battersea, Edward Onley, esq. 
to Margaret, dau. of William Wilson, esq. of 
Wandsworth Common. —— At St. Martins, 
William Vores, esq. M.D. to Jane-Ann, second 
dau. of George Mallam, esq. of the Upper 
Mall, Hammersmith. —— At Hadlow Down, 
Sussex, Edward John, fourth son of the late 
Capt. Waring, R.N. of Lyme Regis, Dorset, to 
Caroline-Ann, eldest dau. of Wm. Day, esq. of 
Hadlow House, Deputy-Lieut. for Sussex.—— 
At Marston, John Ord Jolly, esq. of Acomb- 

ange, near York, to Mary, youngest dau. of 

fatthew Walton, esq.— At Clifton, the Rev. 
Edward Walford, M.A. Scholar of Balliol Coll. 
Oxford, to Mary-Holmes, youngest dau. of J. 
Gray, esq. Clifton.——At Withyham, Sussex, 
James Grant Henry, esq. of Lawrence Pount- 
ney-hill, London, youngest son of Thos. Hen- 
ry, esq. of Bush Hill, Middlesex, to Mary- 
Rawlings, eldest dau. of Edward Aitchison, 
esq. R.N. of Groombridge. —— At Feltwell, 
Norfolk, the Rev. M. Parrington, of Chiches- 
ter, to Lucy-Jane, eldest dau. of W. H. Ro- 
berts, esq.——At All Souls, Alfred Smith, esq. 
of Derby, son of the late George Smith, esq. of 
Selsdon, Surrey to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
Right Hon. Sir James Wigram, Vice-Chancel- 
lor.——At Stockwell, Surrey, Thomas Collins, 
bes of Lorn-road, to Ann, relict of the Rev. 
John Parson, Rector of West Lynn, St. Peter’s, 
Norfolk.—At Hallow, Wore. Frederick Dims- 
dale, solicitor, youngest son of the late Thos. 
Dimsdale, esq. of Hadley, Middlesex, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Wm. Manning, esq. of Worces- 
ter.—At St. Marylebone, Samuel Barrett, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to Eliza- 
Jane, only child of the late Henry Turner, esq. 
of Twickenham.—At St. Pancras, Edward 
Worthington, esq. of Dee House, Chester, to 
Maria, dau. of Christopher Temple, esq. Q.C. 
—Horatio Bland, of Culverlands, Burgh- 
field, Berks, esq. to Emily-Alicia, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Henry Curtis Cherry, M.A. Rector 
of Burghfield. — At St. Peter’s, Walworth, 
John Grant Stewart, esq. M.D. Deputy Medi- 
cal Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets, 
to Ella, third dau. of William Fossett, esq. of 
the Admiralty. 

4. At Dublin, George Hodgson, esy. son of 
Dr. Hodgson, of pres of near Hull, 4 Isabel, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Francis Huddleston, of 
Dublin, and granddau. of the late Thomas 
Huddleston, esq. of Milton, Cambridgesh. 

5. At Kenwyn, near Truro, Henry Knight 
Eaton, esq. of Swansea, to Hephzibah-Anna, 
fifth dau. of John Paddon, esq. 0s 
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Lorp Reay. 

July 8. At Goldings, Hertfordshire, 
aged 73, the Right Hon. Eric Mackay, 
seventh Lord Reay (1628), in the peer- 
age of Scotland, a Representative Peer of 
that kingdom, and a Baronet of Nova 
Scotia (1627). 

His Lordship was born in Dec. 1773, 
the second son of the Hon. George Mac- 
kay of Skibo (third son of George third 
Lord Reay,) Master of the Mint in Scot- 
land, and M.P. for the county of Suther- 
land, by Anne, third daughter of Eric 
Sutherland, only son of the attainted 
Lord Duffus. 

He succeeded to the peerage, Jan. 26, 
1797, on the death, unmarried, of his 
cousin Hugh sixth Lord Reay ; his elder 
brother George having died in the East 
Indies in 1790. 

At the general election in 1806 he was 
chosen one of the Representative Peers of 
Scotland; having polled 45 votes. In 
1807 he was an unsuccessful candidate, 
polling only 28 votes. In 1826 he polled 
17 votes, in 1830 only 3 (not being then a 
candidate); in 1831, 15; in 1833, 36; none 
of these numbers being sufficient for his 
return. In 1835 he was again returned, 
polling 51 votes, the lowest number that 
was successful. In 1841 he was elected 
by 48 votes. His Lordship supported in 
Parliament the Conservative party. 

Lord Reay, having died unmarried, is 
succeeded in the peerage by his next bro- 
ther, the Hon. Alexander Mackay, Bar- 
rack-master at Malta, who married in 
1809 the widow of David Ross, esq. of 
Calcutta, eldest son of David Ross, Lord 
Ankerville, and bas issue the Hon. Eric 
Mackay, and other children. 

Hon. anv Very Rev. W. Hersert, 
D.C.L., DEAN oF MANCHESTER. 

May 28. At his residence in Hereford- 
street, Park-lane, in his 70th year, the 
Hon. and Very Rev. William Herbert, 
D.C.L., Dean of Manchester, and Rector 
of Spofforth, Yorkshire; uncle to the 
Earl of Carnarvon. ; 

The Dean of Manchester was born Jan. 
12, 1778, the third son of Henry 1st Earl 
of Carnarvon, by Lady Elizabeth Alicia 
Maria Wyndham, eldest daughter of 
Charles Earl of Egremont. He was 
educated at Eton, and at Merton college, 
Oxford, where he graduated M.A. 1802, 
B. and D.C.L. 1808. He was presented 
to the Rectory of Spofforth in 1814, by 
the Earl of Egremont, and appointed 
Dean of Manchester in 1840. 

Gent. Maa, Vou, XXVIII. 
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Mr, Herbert first distinguished himself 
as a man of elegant taste in literature, by 
editing the *‘ Muse Etonenses,’’ a selec- 
tion of Greek and Latin Poetry by Eton- 
ians, in 2 vols. 8vo. 1795. In 1801 he 
published “ Ossiani Darthula, Greecé red- 
dita. Accedunt Miscellanea,” 8vo. In1804, 
in two parts, 8vo. ‘‘ Select Icelandic 
Poetry, translated from the originals, with 
notes ;'’ and ‘ Translations from the 
German, Danish, &c., to which is added, 
Miscellaneous Poetry ;” and in 1806 he 
published a second part to each of those 
works. 

His next production was “ Helga,” a 
Poem, in seven cantos, with notes, 1815. 
In 1820, he published ‘‘ Hedin ; or, the 
Spectre of the Tomb. A tale, from the 
Danish history ;”’ and in 1822 ‘ The 
Wizard Wanderer of Jutland, a Tragedy ; 
with Julia Montalban, a Tale.’’ In the 
same year ‘‘ The Guahiba, a Tale; ’’ and 
in 1826 ‘‘ Iris,” a Latin ode. 

In 1820 he published a volume of Ser- 
mons, and in 1837 a botanical work en- 
titled ‘‘ Amaryllidaces ;” preceded by an 
attempt to arrange the monocotyledonous 
orders, and followed by a treatise on 
cross-bred vegetables, anda supplement.”’ 
8vo. 

In 1839 was published his ‘ Attila, 
King of the Huns,” the subject of the 
leading article in our Magazine for April 
that year. 

In 1842 his ‘* Works, excepting those 
on Botany and Natural History,’’ were 
collected and published with additions and 
corrections in three volumes 8vo. They 
were then fully reviewed in our Magazine 
for Feb. 1843; an article to which we 
beg to refer our readers with respect to 
the literary merits of their author. At 
the same time we append the following 
remarks received from a friend :— 

‘* Mr. Herbert’s abilities were very con- 
siderable—his attainments both various 
and profound. He was an excellent clas- 
sical scholar, and his compositions in 
Latin verse—an employment he always 
seemed to delight in—were distinguished 
for their correctness and elegance. Both 
in ancient and modern languages he had 
paid great attention to the laws and struc- 
ture of versification. That his knowledge 
of modern languages was both exact and 
extensive, may be seen in his review of 
Mitford’s Harmony of Language in the 
Edinburgh Review. He was not only 
acquainted with the northern dialects of 
the great Gothic parent, but composed in 
them. Mr. Herbert ~ also an able 
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naturalist : some excellent notes on Or- 
nithology by him may be found in Bennet’s 
edition of White’s Selborne. To some 
branches of botany he had paid very great 
attention, and made many improvements : 
and his introduction to his work on the 
Amaryllidacee, is the production of a 
master hand. He was among the first 
who paid attention to the improvement of 
plants and flowers by hybridizing; and to 
his successful experiments at Spofforth 
and High-Clere, we are indebted for the 
finest among the new varieties of Rhodo- 
dendron, which are so great an ornament 
to the shrubbery and lawn in the gardens 
of the present day. His early volumes of 
poetry are learned and elegant; and his 
large poem of Aféila, though too learned 
for the public taste, is one that no poet 
would refuse to praise, and no scholar 
disdain to own. On the whole, I consider 
Mr. Herbert to have been one of the 
most learned and accomplished persons of 
his age, and his talents and acquirements 
were both heightened and recommended 
by the modesty with which they were ac- 
companied, and the judicious manner in 
which they were employed.”’ 

The Dean of Manchester married, 
May 17, 1806, the Hon. Letitia-Emily- 
Dorothea Allen, second daughter of Joshua 
fifth Viscount Allen; and by that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue two sons 
and two daughters: 1. Henry-William, 
born in 1807 ; 2. Louisa-Catharine-Geor- 
~ 3. Frederick-Charles, R.N.; 4. 

cilia- Augusta-Henrietta. 

The Dean of Manchester revised and 
redated his will on the 25th of January 
last; it had been executed in the year 
1845. He has bequeathed to his wife a 
life-interest in all his property in England 
and elsewhere (except Canada) ; also cer- 
tain specific and pecuniary bequests, in- 
cluding the carriage and horses, the plate, 
&c. and that she may select from his 
books, pictures, and furniture, to the 
amount of 7007. ; and, after her decease, 
he leaves the property purchased by him 
in Therfield to his son Frederick ; his 
other freeholds he leaves to his daughter 
Louisa, with a pecuniary bequest; the 
residue of his personal estate, and of the 
unsettled real estate, to be divided be- 
tween his said son and daughters Cecilia 
and Louisa. The estates in Canada, sub- 
ject to the payment of an annuity to his 
trustees, he has devised to his son Fre- 
derick and his heirs. His estates under 
marriage settlement in the counties of 
Bedford and Hertford, over which he had 
power of appointment, he has appor- 
tioned to his said son and daughters, his 
son Henry having received his portion in 
the lifetime of his father. He leaves to 
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the Rev. C. Richson, one of his executors, 
1007. The Hon. Letitia Herbert, the 
relict, and his brother, the Hon. Algernon 
Herbert, are the other executors. The 
personalty in England and within the 
province of Canterbury was valued at 
4000/7. 


Rr. Hon. Sin Joun Beckett, Bart. 

May 31. At Brighton, aged 70, the 
Right Hon. Sir John Beckett, the second 
Bart. (1813,) a Privy Councillor, D.C.L. 
F.R.S. and a Bencher of the Inner Temple; 
formerly Judge Advocate General, and 
M.P. for Leeds. 

Sir John Beckett was the eldest son of 
Sir John Beckett, the first Baronet, by 
Mary, daughter of the Right Rev. Christ- 
opher Wilson, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Bristol. 

He attained distinguished honours at 
Trinity college, Cambridge, being fifth 
wrangler in 1795. He was called to the 
bar at the Inner Temple, Feb. 4, 1803. 
On the 20th July, 1817, he was sworn a 
Privy Councillor. He entered the House 
of Commons, as member for Cockermouth, 
in 1820, but vacated his seat in the fol- 
lowing year. He was returned for Hasle- 
mere in 1826, 1830, and 1831. In 1832 
he unsuccessfully contested East Retford, 
and in 1834, on the vacancy caused by 
Mr. T. B. Macaulay’s appointment in 
India, he had a severe contest for Leeds 
with Mr. Baines—Sir John polling 1,917 
votes, and Mr. Baines 1,951. At the 
general election in the following year he 
was returned for that populous borough 
at the head of the poll. Sir John suc- 
ceeded his father as a Baronet, Sept. 18, 
+. (826 . 

He was Judge Marshal and Advocate. 
General during the Duke of Wellington’s 
Administration from 1828 to 1830, and 
during the short period of office of Sir 
Robert Peel, in 1834, he again filled the 
same appointment, until the month of 
April, 1835. Sir John was a zealous and 
consistent Conservative, and when in the 
House of Commons voted against the 
Reform Bill, the Municipal Corporations 
Bill, andthe Irish Tithe measure. Lat- 
terly he took very little interest in the 
political world—in the commercial he did 
not, however, cease to be known, and as 
a commercial man his memory will be 
revered. He was at the head of the emi- 
nent banking firm of Beckett and Co., at 
Leeds, and was an extensive promoter of 
railways, being chairman of some leading 
companies. He was also a great patron 
of literary and scientific institutions. 

Sir John Beckett married, Jan, 20, 
1817, Lady Anne Lowther, third daughter 
of William Earl of Lonsdale, K.G., and 
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sister to the present Earl. Her Ladyship 
survives him, without issue. His next 
brother, Christopher, having died un- 
married on the 15th of March last (see 
his memoir in our magazine for May,) 
the Baronetcy devolves on his brother, 
Mr. Thomas Beckett, the eminent banker 
of Leeds. 


Gen. Sir J. D. Broucuron, Barr, 

Aug. 9. At Bank Farm, near Kings- 
ton-on-Thames, aged 78, Sir John Delves 
Broughton, the seventh Bart. of Dodding- 
ton Park, Cheshire (1660-1), a General 
in the army. 

He was the second but eldest surviving 
son of the Rev, Sir Thomas Broughton 
the sixth Baronet, by his first wife Mary, 
daughter of John Wicker, of Hasham, 
esq. He succeeded his father in the 
title, July 23, 1813. 

He was Lieut.-Colonel in the 106th 
Foot, receiving full-pay, Sept. 18, 1794 ; 
was promoted to the rank of Colonel in 
the army, Jan. 1, 1800; to that of Major- 
General, April 25, 1808 ; Lieut.-General, 
June 4, 1813; and General, July 22, 
1830. 

He married Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Philip Egerton, esq. and sister to Sir 
Sir John and Sir Philip Egerton, of Oul- 


ton, Barts. and aunt to the present Sir 
Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart. 


M.P. but had no issue. His title is in- 
herited by his next brother, now Sir Henry 
Delves Broughton, Bart. who is married 
and has issue. 

Sin Jonn Harxert, Barr. 

Aug. 5. At Southampton, aged 42, 
Sir John Halkett the seventh Bart. of 
eoierven. co. Fife (1697), a Commander 

He was the son and heir of Adm. Sir 
Peter Halkett, the 6th Baronet. and 
G.C.H., by Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam Tod, of London, esq. 

Having been brought up in his father’s 
profession, he passed his examination in 
1825, was made Lieutenant, Oct. 20, 
1827; and Commander, Aug. 4, 1837. 
He succeeded to the title on the death of 
his father, Oct, 7, 1839, (see our vol. 
XIII. p. 90.) 

Sir John Halkett married, in 1831, 
Amelia, daughter of Colonel Conway, and 
is succeeded by his son, now Sir Peter 
Arthur Halkett, Bart. 

Sir Joun C. Rasureicu, Barr. 
4ug.4. At his seat, Prideaux, Corn- 
wall, in his 75th year, Sir John Colman 
Rashleigh, Bart. 

He was descended from a family long 

resident in Cornwall; and was the eldest 


son of John Rashleigh, esq. of Penquite 
in that county, First Commissioner and 
Receiver of Greenwich Hospital, by Ka- 
tharine, daughter and coheiress (with her 
sister Philadelphia, wife of Sir John Call, 
Bart.) of William Battie, M.D., of Court 
Gardens, near Marlow, Bucks. 

The following passage is from Mr. 
Davies Gilbert’s History of Cornwall; 
“Mr. Colman Rashleigh, son of Mr. John 
Rashleigh, of Penquite, a younger brother 
from Menabilly, has purchased Prideaux, 
built there an excellent modern hduse, and 
restored the place, although in a different 
style, to its ancient splendour (it was for- 
merly the seat of the ancient family of 
Prideaux). This gentleman has distin- 
guished himself as one of the most active, 
most able, and most energetic among 
those who have supported in Cornwall 
the theories leading to recent organic 
changes in the system of our representa- 
tion, and he has been created a Baronet by 
the Reform administration.’’ 

His patent of Baronetcy was dated Sept. 
30, 1831. 

Sir John married, May 24, 1808, Har- 
riett, daughter of Robert Williams, of 
Moor Park, co. Herts, esq. and by that 
lady, who died July 6, 1832, he had 
issue two sons and two daughters: 1. 
Jane; 2. Battie, who died in 1822; 3. 
Sir John Colman, born in 1809, who has 
now succeeded to the title; and 4, Har- 
riett-Anne. Sir John married secondly, 
Oct. 17, 1833, Martha, youngest daughter 
of the late John Gould, M.D., of Truro, 


Ap. Sir Georce Martin, G.C.B, 

July 28. In Berkeley-square, London, 
in his 83d year, Sir George Martin, G.C.B, 
G.C.M.G., K.St.J., Admiral of the Fleet, 
and Vice-Admiral of the United Kingdom, 

Sir George was the third son of Capt. 
William Martin, R.N., by Arabella, 
daughter of Adm. Sir William Rowley, 
K.B., and was born on the 17th Jan. 
1765. He first entered the royal navy in 
the year 1776, borne on the books of the 
Mary yacht. He removed to the Mo- 
narch on the 20th Nov. 1776, at that 
time commanded by his uncle Capt, 
Rowley, afterwards Admiral Sir Joshua 
Rowley, Bart. with whom he served in 
1778 in the action off Ushant, between 
the fleets under Admirals Keppel and d’ Or- 
villiers. Having served as Midshipman on 
board the Suffolk, Acteon, Cameleon, 
Rover, and Alert, all employed on the 
West India station, he was appointed 
Acting Lieutenant of the Russell, Cap- 
tain Hanwell, on the 16th July, 1780. 
In the Suffolk he was present in the ac- 
tion off Grenada, under Adm. Byron, and 
also in those of the 17th April and 15th 
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and 19th May, 1780, under Sir George 
Rodney. From the Russell he removed 
on the 24th of the same month to the 
Princess Royal, commanded by Capt. 
John Thos.Duckworth ; and on the 27th 
June, 1781, he was confirmed Lieutenant 
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joined the fleet under Lord St. Vincent 
in the Mediterranean. In February fol- 
lowing, he assisted at the captureof Les 
Genereux, of 74 guns, on which occasion 
he was honoured with the approbation of 
Lord Nelson for his alacrity and good 
Cc 





of the Ulysses, Capt. John Th , from 
which ship, on the 23rd Aug. following, 
he was appointed to the Sandwich, Cap- 
tain Moriarty. 

On the 9th March, 1782, he was ap- 
pointed Commander of the Tobago sloop, 
in which he was very actively employed 
on the Jamaica station. He quitted that 
vessel on the 16th March, 1783, and, on 
the following day, obtained his Post rank, 
and was appointed Captain of the Preston, 
remaining in that ship until the 2nd 
April, 1784 ; the whole of his service up to 
that date having been in the West Indies. 

On the 9th July, 1789, he was ap- 
pointed to the Porcupine, on the Irish 
station, in which ship he remained until 
the 21st Aug. 1792. 

On the 12th March, 1793, he com- 
missioned the Magicienne, and was em- 
ployed in the West Indies. On the 9th 
Nov. in that year, he was appointed to 
the Irresistible 74. Whilst Captain of 
this ship he fought in the action off Cape 
St. Vincent, on the 14th Feb. 1797, and 
towards its close hoisted the broad pend- 
ant of Commodore Nelson, whose ship, 
the Captain, had been completely dis- 
abled. On this occasion Capt. Martin 
received the thanks of Parliament, and 
was presented with an honorary gold 
medal. He continued on that station for 
some time afterwards ; and in April fol- 
lowing, in company with the Emerald 
frigate, chased two Spanish frigates, the 
Elena and Nimfa, of 26 guns, and 320 
men each, into Conil Bay, near Trafalgar, 
where they anchored, and which with 
great spirit and judgment he brought to 
action. After an hour’s contest they both 
struck; but the former cuther cable andran 
ashore. Through the exertions of Captain 
Martin she was, however, got afloat; but, 
finding she had sustained considerable 
damage, he was under the necessity of 
ordering her to be destroyed. In repre- 
senting this affair to the Admiralty, Lord 
St. Vincent said, ‘‘ that the skilfulness in 
rounding a dangerous reef of rocks, called 
the Laza de Cape Rocha, a little to the 
northward of Conil, and the decision in 
making the attack after the frigates were 
anchored, displayed one of the most 
notable actions that ever came under my 
observation.” Captain Martin shortly 
after returned to England, and then joined 
the Channel fleet under Lord Bridport. 

On the 15th July, 1798, he removed to 
the Northumberland, of 74 guns, and again 


duct; and in 1800 he succeeded Cap- 
tain Trowbridge in the command of the 
blockading squadron before Malta. In 
August the Diane and Justice frigates 
escaped out of the harbour, but were pur- 
sued by the Northumberland and Success, 
which succeeded in capturing the Diane. 
For two hundred years the Knights of 
Malta had defeated every attempt to re- 
duce them to submission, and had de- 
fended themselves against all the power of 
the Ottoman empire; but in 1798 they 
were unable to resist the force brought 
against them by Buonaparte, who placed 
a French garrison on the island, and it 
remained in the possession of France until 
reduced by the power of Britain. With 
an intrepid garrison the fortifications of 
Malta may be considered as impregnable, 
and can be reduced only by means of star- 
vation. This was the method pursued 
in the present instance: a strict blockade 
was kept up; it was attended with com- 
plete success; and Captain Martin had 
the honour, in September, 1800, of join- 
ing in the signature of the capitulation 
by which that important island became 
annexed to the crown of England. 
Captain Martin afterwards accompanied 
the expedition under Lord Keith and Sir 
R. Abercromby to Egypt, where he was 


‘most actively engaged, and for which he, 


in common with the other officers em- 
ployed, received the thanks of Parliament. 
He returned from this station in the au- 
tumn of 1802, and was paid off on the 
21st September. 

On the 22nd May, 1803, he was ap- 
pointed to the Colossus, of 74 guns, in 
which he joined the Channel fleet. In 
April, 1804, he removed to the Glory, 
the command of which he retained until 
September. On the 21st Nov. following 
he was appointed to the Barfleur, of 98 
guns, and was placed under the orders of 
Sir R. Calder, off Ferrol. He was earnest 
in the action which took place on the 22nd 
July, 1805, but, though success crowned 
the exertions of the fleet on this occasion, 
neither honours nor rewards were distri- 
buted. He left the Barfleur in Sept. 
following. In the following November he 
was raised to the rank of a Rear-Admiral. 

In Jan. 1806 he was appointed second 
in command at Portsmouth, when he 
hoisted his flag on board the Gladiator ; 
but in the following May left that station 
for the more active service of watching 
the enemy’s ships in Cadiz harbour. He 
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afterwards entered the Mediterranean, 
where he was employed off the coast of 
Italy in conjunction with the troops under 
Sir John Stuart; having his flag succes- 
sively hoisted in the Cumberland, Mon- 
tagu, Queen, and Canopus. In June, 
1809, he took possession of the islands of 
Ischia and Procida. Having in October 
following joined the squadron under Lord 
Collingwood off Catalonia, information 
was brought by the Pomone that the 
enemy had put to sea from Toulon, 
with several large ships and a numerous 
convoy. On the following morning they 
were discovered to windward, and about 
ten a.M. they hauled their wind, and the 
convoy separated from the ships of war. 
Admiral Martin was immediately or- 
dered in chase of the latter, with several 
of the best sailing vessels, and the chase 
was continued till the morning of the 25th, 
when, as he approached the enemy, they 
ran ashore, and were destroyed by their 
own officers. They consisted of an 80-gun 
ship, bearing a Rear-Admiral’s flag, two 
other ships of the line, and a frigate. Lord 
Collingwood expressed his high satisfac- 
tion at the ‘‘ intrepid perseverance” of 
Rear-Adm. Martin on this occasion. 

On the 31st July, 1810, he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of a Vice-Admiral, and 
for some time commanded at Palermo in 
Sicily, having his flag in the Canopus, 
Capt. Inglis, and received the order of 
St. Januarius from the King of Naples, 
as a mark of his Majesty’s approbation of 
the essential and zealous services rendered 


by him to that kingdom, and which was 
subsequently sanctioned by his own sove- 


reign. Towards the end of the year 1811 
he returned to England. 

In 1812 he was appointed to command 
the naval force at Lisbon, where he con- 
tinued until the termination of hostilities, 
hoisting his flag successively in the Acasta, 
Impetueux, Sabrina, and Rodney, in the 
last of which his flag was struck at Ports- 
mouth, on the 25th June, 1814. 

In the same year the Prince Regent 
conferred upon him the honour of knight- 
hood, asa mark of the high opinion he 
entertained of his professional merits and 
of his long and active services. In Jan. 
1815, he was made a Knight Commander 
of the Bath, and in Feb. 1821 a Grand 
Cross of the same order. On the 19th 
July of the latter year he attained the 
rank of Admiral of the Blue. In March, 
1824, he was appointed Commander-in- 
chief at Portsmouth. 

On the demise of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Foley, in Jan. 1833, Sir James Graham 
(then First Lord of the Admiralty) an- 
nounced to Sir George that he had not 
hesitated to submit his name to the King 
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as that of the officer pre-eminently entitled 
to fill the high appointment of Rear-Ad- 
miral of the United Kingdom, vacant by 
the death of his distinguished friend and 
companion in arms, and that his Majesty 
had been graciously pleased in the most 
flattering terms to sanction the nomina- 
tion; and on the death of Admiral Sir 
Edward Thornborough, in 1834, Sir 
James Graham further received the King’s 
commands to appoint Sir George to the 
higher office of Vice-Admiral of the 
United Kingdom. 

On the 17th May, 1837, Sir George 
was nominated a Grand Cross of the 
Tonian order of St. Michael and St. George, 
and in November, 1840, was offered, by 
the Earl of Minto, the government of 
Greenwich Hospital, which he declined. 
On the brevet promotion in Nov. 1846, 
he was promoted to the rank of Admiral 
of the Fleet, but (through a misapprehen- 
sion) was deprived of the high distinction 
of Vice-Admiral of the United Kingdom ; 
a representation, however, was ultimately 
made by Sir George on the subject, and 
on the 10th July of the present year he 
had the gratification of having that honour 
graciously restored to him, by receiving a 
new patent under the Great Seal, re-ap- 
pointing him to the office. 

Sir George was twice married: first, 
April 3, 1804, to Henrietta-Elizabeth, 
daughter of Capt. John Albert Bentinck, 
R.N., and sister to the late Vice-Adm. 
William Bentinck; she died in 1806: 
secondly, May 29, 1815, to Augusta, 
daughter of William Lock, esq. of Nor- 
bury Park, Surrey: she died March 1, 
1842. Sir George had one child by his 
first wife, which died in its infancy. 

Sir George by his last will, dated 24th 
July, 1846, has bequeathed to his execu- 
tors, Francis Offley Martin and Thomas 
Triphook, the sum of 300/. each; to his 
butler, the sum of 1000/., besides wearing 
apparel and a suit of mourning; to his 
coachman, 200/. and mourning; and to 
each of his other servants, 50/. each, and 
mourning. To his half brother and sister, 
Major-Gen. Sir Edward Gibbs and Miss 
Gibbs, 3007. each; to his nephew, Richard 
B. Martin, 3000/.; and to his nieces, 
Maria Martin and Arabella Mary Martin, 
50/. each. To the nieces of his first wife 
monies due and owing from the estate of 
the late Admiral Bentinck. The portrait 
of himself to his niece Mary Ann, wife of 
Lieut.-Colonel Wells; his portrait of Sir 
Joshua Rowley, to Capt. Richard F. Row- 
ley, R.N.; the portrait of his father, to 
his nephew, William B. Martin ; his por- 
trait of Fuseli, and all other his pictures 
by that artist, and all his drawings by 
Marco Ricci, to Colonel Angerstein of the 
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Grenadier Guards. His household furni- 
ture, &c. and freehold estate in the county 
of Norfolk, to Capt. G. B. Martin, C.B. 
of the R.N. To the Rev. George Lock, 
for his life, the interest arising on certain 
Bank Annuities; the principal, after his 
death, to be equally divided between the 
nieces of the late Lady Martin. The re- 
sidue of his personal estate to be shared 
between his nephews and nieces, the 
children of his brothers, William Martin 
and Henry Martin, and of his sister, Mrs. 
Arabella Rowley (excepting his nieces, 
Maria Martin and Arabella Mary Martin, 
they having been provided for by their 
father,) as should be living at his decease. 
The funeral of Sir George, which was 
private, took place at Lee, in Kent, on 
the 5th of August, his body being depo- 
sited in a vault which he had caused to be 
built on the demise of the late Lady 
Martin, and in which her remains were 
laced. His distinguished services are 
but very feebly described in the foregoing 
memoir. His piety, benevolence, and 
Christian charity will long remain in the 
hearts of his friends, and it may truly be 
said of him that few kinder or better men 
ever lived. 


ApMirAL Joun Erskine Dovetas. 

July 25. At Sparrows, near Watford, 
aged 89, Admiral John Erskine Douglas. 

This officer was made a Commander in 
1794, and obtained post-rank June 10, 
1795. From that period he commanded 
the Garland, a small frigate, employed in 
the North Sea, until the commencement 
of 1798, when he removed into the Bos- 
ton, of 32 guns, stationed off the coast of 
France. In the following year he pro- 
ceeded to North America, where he cap- 
tured and destroyed many of the enemy’s 
ships, and for several months blockaded 
the Similante, a French frigate of far su- 
perior force to the Boston, preserving his 
station, often within range of the enemy, 
during the heaviest gales and thickest 
fogs. In 1801 the Boston was at the 
Leeward Islands, from whence she returned 
to Halifax, and continued to be actively 
employed on that station until the latter 
end of 1804, when Capt. Douglas re- 
turned to England after an absence of 
nearly six years. 

Soon after his arrival he was appointed 
to the Impetueux, of 80 guns, forming 
part of the Channel fleet. From her he 
exchanged, early in the following year, 
into the Bellona, 74, and was again or- 
dered to America, where he assisted at 
the destruction of the French ship, l’Im- 
petueux, of 74 guns and 670 men. 

In the summer of 1807, Captain Dou- 
glas was entrusted with the command of a 
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squadron stationed in the Chesapeake 
river. Whilst so employed, he had oc- 
casion to enter into a spirited correspond- 
ence with the Mayor of the town of Nor- 
folk, in consequence of one of the ships 
under his orders haying searched an 
American frigate for deserters. 

On the Bellona’s return to Europe, 
she was attached to the Channel fleet, and 
formed part of the force under Lord Gam- 
bier at the destruction of the enemy’s 
ships in Aix Roads, in the month of 
April, 1809, She was afterwards em- 
ployed in the North Sea; and, on the 
18th Dec. 1810, captured the French 
privateer le Heros du Nord, of 14 guns. 

Captain Douglas’s next appointment 
was in the spring of 1812, to the Prince 
of Wales, a second-rate, in which he 
served on the Mediterranean station dur- 
ing the remainder of the war. His ad- 
vancement to the rank of Rear-Admiral 
took place June 4, 1814; and at the 
latter end of 1815, he was nominated 
Commander-in-Chief at Jamaica, where 
he continued during the usual period of 
three years. He was promoted to the 
rank of Vice-Admiral, May 27, 1825 ; 
and to that of Admiral, June 28, 1838, 

Adm, Douglas has left 40,000/. in per- 
sonal property, which he has bequeathed 
to his two daughters, subject to an an- 
nuity of 150/. to his sister. 


Apmirat Man Dosson. 

April 27. At North Kilworth, Leic, 
aged 91, Admiral Man Dobson. 

This officer received his first commis- 
sion as Lieutenant in Sept. 1782: he was 
made Commander in Oct, 1794, and a 
Post Captain, June 28,1796. From that 
time to the latter end of 1800 he com- 
manded the Queen of 98 guns, bearing 
the flag of Sir Hyde Parker, at the Ja- 
maica station. At the close of the war he 
was employed in regulating the impress 
service at Bristol. He was superannuated 
as Rear-Admiral, Aug. 24, 1819; but 
afterwards, in July 1827, made Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue; advanced to the 
rank of Vice-Admiral in 1830, and to that 
of Admiral in 1841. 

Vice-ApMIRAL LitTLEHALES. 

Aug. 5. At Compton Bishop Cross, 
Somerset, aged 82, Bendall Robert Little- 
hales, esq. Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

This officer was the second son of the 
late Baker John Littlehales, of Moulsey 
House, Surrey, esq. a barrister-at-law, 
by Maria, daughter and sole heiress of 
Bendall Martyn, esq. His elder brother, 
Edward, formerly a Lieut.-Colonel in the 
army, was created a Baronet as a reward 
for various important services in Ireland, 
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Sept. 2, 1802; and obtained the royal 
permission to assume the surname of 
Baker only, Jan. 6, 1817. He was 
father of the present Sir Edward Baker 
Baker, Bart. 

The Admiral entered the naval service 
in 1778 as a Midshipman, on board the 
Vigilant, 64, under the protection and 
command of Capt. (afterwards Sir Robert) 
Kingsmill, which ship had 2 men killed 
and 3 wounded in the action between 
Keppell and d’Orvilliers. At the conclu- 
sion of the same year she was ordered to 
the West Indies, where Mr. Littlehales 
removed into the Royal Oak, 74, which 
formed part of Vice-Adm. Byron’s fleet, 
and sustained a loss of 4 men slain and 
12 wounded, in the battle off Grenada, 
July 6, 1779. From that date he was 
almost constantly employed in different 
ships and on various stations, until his pro- 
motion to the rank of Lieutenant, in Sept. 
1790; soon after which he rejoined his 
friend Capt. Kingsmill in the Duke of 90 


ns. 

“ 1793 Mr. Littlehales was appointed 
First Lieutenant of the Rose frigate, at 
the particular request of her gallant com- 
mander, Capt. Edward Riou, with whom 
he proceeded to the West Indies with the 
expedition under Sir John Jervis. On 
that station he saw and assisted at much 
service both on shore and afloat, particu- 
larly at the siege of Martinique, during 
which he served in one of the batteries on 
Point Carriére, and assisted at the storm- 
ing of Fort Louis. Soon after that dash- 
ing exploit, he removed with Capt. Riou 
into the Beaulieu of 40 guns; which ship, 
having lost 7 officers and a proportionate 


~number of men by the yellow fever in 


less than three months, was sent to Hali- 
fax in order to get rid of that dreadful 
malady. After refitting there, she cruised 
for some time with considerable success 
on the coast of Virginia, and then returned 
to the Leeward Islands, where Lieut. 
Littlehales again distinguished himself by 
volunteering to board and destroy a French 
storeship, lying aground under the pro- 
tection of a land battery. For this ser- 
vice, performed immediately under the 
eye of the commander-in-chief, Mr. 
Littlehales was removed into the. Majestic 
on promotion; but, no vacancy occurring 
previous to Vice-Adm. Caldwell being 
superseded by Sir John Laforey, he re- 
turned to England with the former officer, 
as his flag-Lieutenant, in the Blanche fri- 
ee and arrived at Spithead July 29, 

95. 

Shortly after his return he was ap- 
pointed First Lieutenant of the Amazon 
frigate, at the particular request of Capt. 
(afterwards Rear-Adm.) R, C. Reynolds, 
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with whom he was actively and success- 
fully employed cruising with the squa- 
drons under Sir W. Sidney Smith and 
Sir Edward Pellew, until Jan. 14, 1797; 
on which day the Amazon was wrecked in 
Hodierne bay, after a gallant action with 
les Droits de l’Homme, a French 80-gun 
ship. A circumstance occurred in the 
course of that action which strikingly 
showed the effect which even the wind of 
a shot is capable of producing. Lieut. 
Littlehales was knocked down senseless 
when standing near Capt. Reynolds, who 
lifted him from the deck, and ordered 
some of the men to take him below ; by 
the time they had reached the foot of the 
quarter-deck ladder, however, he reco- 
vered his senses, and forthwith returned 
to his post ; but his chest and the upper 
part of his arms were black and blue for 
several weeks afterwards. 

Lieut. Littlehales was made a Com- 
mander immediately after the courf-mar- 
tial consequent on the loss of the Amazon ; 
and in Jan. 1798, he was appointed to 
the Penguin sloop of war on the Irish sta- 
tion, where he continued until advanced 
to post rank, May 15, 1800. Some time 
after this promotion, he was nominated 
acting Captain of the Centaur, 74, at the 
request of her proper commander, the late 
Adm. Markham, then about to take a 
seat at the Board of Admiralty. She was 
employed in cruising off Brest and Roche- 
fort, and at the latter end of 1801 she 
formed part of the squadron assembled in 
Bantry bay. After Capt. Littlehales had 
been confirmed in the command of her, 
she was selected by Vice-Adm. Dacres to 
bear his flag at Plymouth, where she re- 
mained until Nov. 18, 1802, on which 
day Capt. Littlehales sailed with sealed 
orders for Barbados, from whence she 
conveyed Lieut.-General Grinfield, the 
military commander-in-chief, to the other 
Leeward Islands, on a tour of inspection. 

In 1803, after the renewal of war, Sir 
Samuel Hood, who had hoisted his broad 
pendant on board the Centaur as Com- 
mander at the Leeward Islands, lost not a 
moment in proceeding to the attack of 
St. Lucia; and in thirty-six hours after 
his departure from Carlisle bay, that 
island was obliged to surrender to the 
British arms. The naval force employed 
on this occasion consisted of two 74’s 
and six smaller vessels. Capt. Little- 
hales’s assiduity and attention, during this 
short but successful expedition, were duly 
acknowledged by Sir Samuel Hood, with 
whose despatches, announcing the con- 
quest of St. Lucia, he returned to Eng- 
land in the Morne Fortunée, a brig pur- 
chased for the purpose. Ill health, occa- 
sioned by his long services in the West 
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Indies, preventing him from accepting the 
command of an active ship, he was not 
afterwards afloat. For two years previous 
to the dissolution of the Sea Fencibles, he 
commanded the Liverpool district ; and, 
during the last four or five years of the 
war, superintended the payment of ships 
afloat at Plymouth. He was promoted to 
the rank of Rear-Adimniral, July 22, 1830, 
and to that of Vice-Admiral, Aug. 17, 
1840. 

He married, Aug. 22, 1803, Mary- 
Anna, daughter of Thomas Cleather, esq. 
of Plymouth, and by that lady had four 
sons and one daughter. The second son, 
Edward, is a Commander R.N. of the 
year 1841. His third son, the Rev. Wil- 


liam Littlehales, of Exeter college, Ox- 
ford, married in 1836 his cousin Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Capt. W. H. 
Cleather, of the Ist Ceylon regt. many 
years Deputy Judge Advocate in that 
island. 


Reak-Apm. Exxicorr. 

Jan. 31. At Alcombe, near Minehead, 
Somerset, in his 79th year, Rear-Adm. 
Edward Ellicott. 

This officer entered the Navy in 1781. 
In 1796 he was senior Lieutenant of la 
Revolutionnaire frigate, Capt. Francis Cole, 
at the capture of la Unité, a very fine fri- 
gate, and one of the fastest sailers in the 
French navy, with which he was sent home 
to England by Sir Edward Pellew. His 
promotion to the rank of Commander took 
place in May, 1797; and his post com- 
mission bore date Aug. 12, 1812, at 
which period he commanded the Hebe 
hired armed ship, on the North Sea sta- 
tion. He was advanced to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral in 1846. 


Lievut.-Gen. Sir H. Askew. 

June 25. At Cologne, aged 72, Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Henry Askew, C.B., 
late of the Grenadier Guards. 

Sir Henry was the third son of the late 
John Askew, esq. of Pallinsburn, North- 
umberland, by Bridget, daughter and heir- 
ess of John Watson, esq. of Goswick, 
North Durham. He was appointed En- 
sign in the Ist Foot Guards, June 19, 
1793; Lieut. and Captain, March 19, 
1795; and served the campaigns in Hol- 
land and Flanders from July 1794 to May 
following. From Sept. 1806 to Dec. 
1807 he served in Siciiy and the Medi- 
terranean ; and attained the rank of Cap- 
tain and Lieut.-Colonel on the 27th July 
in the latter year. In 1809 he accompa- 
nied the expedition to Walcheren ; and 
he served in the Peninsula and in the 
south of France, from Sept. 1812 to July 
1814, ee the Ist battalion 
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of his regiment at the battle of the Nive, 
for which he received a medal. He at- 
tained the brevet rank of Colonel, June 
4, 1814; and was promoted to be Second 
Major in his regiment, July 24, 1814. In 
Sept. 1814 he again embarked for Flan- 
ders, and he was wounded at Quatre Bras 
on the 16th of June, 1815. 

On the 25th July, 1821, having re- 
cently attained the rank of Major-Gene- 
ral, he was knighted by King George the 
Fourth ; and in 1837 he was promoted to 
the rank of Lieut.-General. 

On the 6th Jan. 1838, by the death of 
his eldest brother George Adam Askew, 
esq. (his second brother, the Rev. John 
Watson Askew, M.A., baving died un- 
married, in 1810,) he succeeded to the 
estate of Pallinsburn; which now, by his 
death unmarried, devolves to his next sur- 
viving brother, Richard Craster Askew, 
esq. a barrister, and late Recorder of 


* Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Sir Davip Pottocx. 

May 23. At Bombay, aged 67, Sir 
David Pollock, Chief Justice of Bombay, 
and a Bencher of the Middle Temple. 

Sir David Pollock was one of the ta- 
lented family of Mr. Pollock, a saddler 
near the Mews at Charing Cross. His 
brothers are the present Lord Chief Ba- 
ron, General Sir George Pollock, and Mr. 
J. H. Pollock. He was born in 1780, and 
educated at St. Paul’s School, London, 
and afterwards at the College of Edin- 
burgh. He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, Jan. 28, 1803, and for 
many years went the Home Circuit, and 
practised in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 

He, at one time, had an extensive prac- 
tice also in Parliamentary business, and 
in 1813 he published ‘‘ Tables, exhibiting 
the various particulars requisite to be 
attended to, in consequence of the Stand- 
ing Orders of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in soliciting such Private Bills as 
usually commence in the House of Com- 
mons,” 4to. He was made a King’s 
Counsel in Hilary vacation, 1833. He 
was appointed a Commissioner of In- 
solvents some three or four years ago, 
and was made Chief Justice of Bombay in 
1846, when he went to India. 

Sir David Pollock’s private character 
and worth cannot be too highly spoken 
of; he had qualities which rarely fail to 
insure to their possessor universal esteem 
and love, and his loss will be severely felt 
by all those who were his personal friends, 
more especially by the children he leaves 
behind to mourn his departure. Prayers 
were Offered up for his restoration to health 
by the natives of Bombay, amongst whom 
he was revered. He had been in the 
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country only seven months, but in that 
short time was unusually successful in 
conciliating the good opinion of all who 
had the good fortune to come in contact 
with him. His illness, caused by an 
abscess of the liver, was not of long du- 
ration. Though severe at the outset, Sir 
David had so far rallied a day or two 
before his death as to warrant the hope of 
recovery, and a passage had been taken 
for him to the Cape in the ‘* Childe Ha- 
rold,” which was to have sailed a day or 
two later than that on which his decease 
took place. His remains were interred in 
the cathedral. 





Cotonet NatHan Witson, K.H. 

Aug. 3. At Islington, aged 68, Colonel 
Nathan Wilson, K.H., late of the 4th 
Light Dragoons. 

He was appointed Ensign 36th Foot, 
20th Jan. 1795, at the age of sixteen, and 
joined in India. On the 27th Dec. fol- 
lowing he purchased a Cornetcy in the 
19th light dragoons, and obtained a Lieu- 
tenancy, 30th Sept. 1796. His first field 
service was under Sir John Floyd, which 
terminated, in 1799, in the capture of Se- 
ringapatam. He next served in the In- 
dian campaigns of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, then Col. Wellesley, and was engaged 
in all the principal events. He was se- 
verely wounded at the battle of Assaye, 
and obtained a company for his conduct 
on that occasion ; in 1806 he was present 
with his regiment at the storming of Vel- 
lore during the mutiny. On this occasion 
Capt. Wilson acted as Aide-de-Camp to 
Major-Gen. Gillespie, together with whom 
he alone scaled the wall of the fort, by 
means of a single rope, and thereby se- 
cured a communication with the remain- 
ing part of the troops. In the anxiety 
that prevailed about the advance of the 
troops from Arcot, Capt. Wilson de- 
scended in the same manner, and twice 
crossed the drawbridge unhurt, to hasten 
their approach, though exposed within 
fifty yards to the fire of the mutineers 
from the ramparts on both sides. For 
this service he received the thanks of the 
local government, and of the officer com- 
manding the Madras army. 

When Major-Gen. Gillespie was ap- 
pointed Inspector of Cavalry, he selected, 
in 1807, Capt. Wilson as his Major of 
Brigade; but he was obliged to give up 
the situation, and follow his regiment to 
England. The 22d Feb. 1810, he obtained 
the Majority of the 17th light dragoons, 
and was for more than two years in 
command of the corps in India, where he 
remained till 1815. Ill health then obliged 
him to returnto Europe. He received the 
brevet of Lieut.-Colonel Aug. 12, 1819, 
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and that of Colonel, Jan. 10, 1837. He 
was afterwards of the 62d Foot, from 
which he retired. The death of Colonel 
Wilson was caused by being knocked 
down by the shaft of a cabri<let, as he was 
leaving the Senior United Service Club. 
He was conveyed to the house ofa rela- 
tive, Mr. Semple, jun. surgeon at Isling- 
ton, where he died ; and his body was 
conveyed to Boulogne, to be interred with 
the remains of others of his family. 





Capt. DeBennaAM, R.N. 

June 15. At Chelsea, aged 75, John 
Debenham, esq. Commander R.N. 

Mr. Debenham commenced his career 
in the Royal Navy in 1788, and previ- 
ously to the French revolutionary war 
served in the Fairy and Discovery sloops, 
and Thames frigate, on the African, Lee- 
ward Islands, Home, and East India sta- 
tions. In the latter ship he visited China, 
and was present at the capture of Tippoo 
Saib’s fortified island near Onore, on 
the coast of Malabar. 

At the unsuccessful attack on Marti- 
nique in 1793 he served on board the 
Duke, 98, bearing the broad pendant of 
Commodore George Murray; and he 
afterwards joined the Glory, 98, and be- 
haved with distinguished bravery on the 
memorable Ist June, 1794. From that 
ship he removed into the Prince of Wales 
of the same force, bearing the flag of 
Rear-Adm. H. Harvey, in which he as- 
sisted at the capture of three French two- 
deckers, near l’Orient, June 23, 1795. 

Having been recommended by the prize- 
master, Lieut. (the late Rear-Adm. Alex.) 
Wilson, to the notice of the Admiral, he 
was in 1796 made Lieutenant in the In- 
vincible, 74, on the Leeward Islands sta- 
tion. In that ship he bore part in an 
attack upon some shipping under the 
batteries of St. Eustatius, and also at the 
subsequent reduction of Trinidad. From 
the spring of 1798 to June 1800 he was 
first Lieutenant to Lord Camelford, then 
commanding the Favourite sloop, on the 
‘West India and North Sea stations. He 
afterwards served in the Formidable, 98, 
under Captains Edw. Thornbrough and 
Richard Grindall, on the Channel and 
West India stations, from Aug. 1800 to 
Oct. 1802. 

In 1805 Mr. Debenham was first Lieu- 
tenant of the Devastation bomb, on the 
Downs station, and present in several ac- 
tions with the enemy’s flotilla, collected 
for the invasion of England. In 1806 
and 1807 he commanded the Furious gun- 
brig, and displayed great vigilance in 
blockading Calais, Ostend, and the inter- 
mediate ports. He was obliged to resign 
his command in “ 1807, from having 
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received a violent contusion on the foot, 
by the firing of a gun. He then obtained 
employment as an agent of transports, in 
which capacity he was present at the 
battle of Corunna, and at the reduction of 
Walcheren. 

In Feb. 1810 he was appointed to com- 
mand the Deptford tender, employed be- 
tween Limerick and Plymouth, in which 
service he continued nearly two years 
and a half; and in June 1813 he was ap- 
pointed agent of transports on the north 
coast of Spain, where he continued until 
Oct. 1814. A memorial of his services 
on that station, as well as many other 
particulars which are beyond the limits of 
the present article, will be found in the 
memoir of this officer given in Marshall’s 


- Royal Naval Biography, vol. iv. parti. 


pp- 312-325, and 432-434, 

The rank of Commander was conferred 
upon him Aug. 27, 1814; but he subse- 
quently solicited employment without 
success, 


Tue O’Conor Don. 

July 15. At his residence in Pall 
Mall West, aged 53, the Right Hon. 
Denis O’Conor, of Belanagare and Clo- 
nalis, co. Roscommon, commonly called 
the O’Conor Don, a Privy Councillor, 
one of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, M.P. for the co. 
Roscommon, a Deputy Lieutenant of the 
county Sligo, &c. 

This representative of the ancient Kings 
of Connaught was the elder son of Owen 
O’Conor, esq. of Belanagare, M.P. for 
the same county (the elder brother of the 
learned Dr. Charles O’Conor,) by Jane, 
daughter of James Moore, esq. of Mount 
Browne, co. Dublin. His father suc- 
ceeded to the title of O’Conor Don, on the 
decease of his kinsman Alexander, the 

revious head of the family, in the year 

820. 

The chieftain now deceased was elected 
one of the members for the county of 
Roscommon in the place of his father, at 
the general election of 1832. There was 
then no contest, but in 1835 there were 
other candidates, and the poll terminated 
as follows :— 


Fitz-Stephen French, esq. . 985 
The O’Conor Don . ° 955 
Thos. J. Burton, esq. . ° 523 
Arthur Browne, esq. . ° 40 
In 1837 and 1841 he was again re- 
turned, without opposition. His politics 
were extremely liberal, being favourable 
to the extinction of tithes, and even to a 
repeal of the Union. ‘‘The moral and 
social advancement of Ireland was among 
his most fervent and perpetual aspirations ; 


as a Roman Catholic, he was an advocate 
for a more generalized system of Church 
endowment; as a philanthropist, he was 
solicitous for the removal of the more 
rigorous enactments from our criminal 
jurisprudence ; as an Irishman, he was a 
Repealer.”’ 

The. present ministry called him to a 
seat at the Treasury Board, and he was 
sworn a member of the Privy Council. 

The O’Conor Don married, Aug. 27, 
1824, Mary-Anne, daughter of Maurice 
Blake, esq. of Town Hill, co. Mayo, major 
of the militia of that county, cousin to the 
Countess of Charlemont and the Countess 
of Leitrim ; and by that lady, who died 
in 1841, has left issue two sons, 
Charles-Owen, born in May, 1838, and 
Denis-Maurice, born in July, 1840; and 
five daughters. 





Tuomas B. Martin, Esa. M.P. 

April 23. At his seat, Ballinahinch 
Castle, Connemara, aged 60, Thomas 
Barnewall Martin, esq. M.P. for the 
county of Galway. 

Mr. Martin was the son and heir of 
Richard Martin, esq. the eccentric mem- 
ber for the county of Galway, who gave 
his name to the Act for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. He died Jan. 6, 
1834; and a brief memoir of him will be 
found in our vol. I. (New Series,) p. 554. 

The son served as a volunteer with the 
88th Connaught Rangers, and distin- 
guished himself at the storm of the Cas- 
tle of Badajoz, where he was severely 
wounded. (See Mr. Grattan’s History of 
the Connaught Rangers.) He was first re- 
turned to Parliament for the county of 
Galway, at the general election in Dec. 
1832, on Whig principles, the poll on 
that occasion terminating as follows :— 

Thomas B. Martin, esq. . 1451 

James Daly, esq. : ° 1370 

Sir John Burke, Bart. ‘ 1357 

Colonel J. Burke 4 480 
He was re-elected without a contest in 
Jan. 1835, having on that vccasion 
‘* pledged himself to the advocacy of every 
measure of reform in Church and State ;’? 
and again in 1841 without opposition. He 
was distinguished by the independence of 
his political conduct, surrendering his 
conscience to no party, and voting for 
such measures as he deemed beneficial, 
without respect to any man or any go- 
vernment. 

Having on his majority voluntarily as- 
sumed the obligation of discharging the 
debts of his father, his incumbrances often 
controlled his desire to improve the con- 
dition of his tenantry ; but his whole dis- 
posable income was spent among them. 
His principal pursuit was farming and 
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reclaiming of waste lands, and by his very 
extensive operations he clearly proved 
that the reclamation of the mountain 
wastes of Ireland is both easy and pro- 
fitable, the crops in three years fully re- 
paying the whole expense. His exertions 
to alleviate the horrors of famine and to 
arrest the ravages of pestilence were zea- 
lous, unwearied, and worthy alike of his 
benevolence as a man and his firm faith 
as a Christian. By the employment he 
gave in agriculture he supported 170 
labourers daily, each of them having a 
family maintained by his daily wages. 
Mr. Martin also distributed, during the 
course of the past year, 900/. worth of 
meal among the inhabitants of the more 
remote parts of his estates, besides which, 
he this year supplied seed oats and barley 
to all his tenants. Having, as guardian, 
visited the Clifden workhouse, where a 
most malignant fever was raging, he 
caught the contagion in the discharge of 
his duty; and died after an illness of 
fifteen days. The regret of his friends 
and constituents was displayed on the 
day that consigned him to the tomb of 
his long line of ancestors, in the abbey of 
St. Francis, Galway. The silent despair 
of his tenants finds no voice, as it can 
meet no alleviation. The anguish of his 
family may meet some poor consolation 
in the fulfilment of his noble plans for 
the improvement of the country and the 
benefit of his tenantry. 

The large estate of Ballinahinch de- 
seends to Miss Martin, his daughter and 
sole heiress. A local paper says :—‘‘ The 
estate of Mr. Martin was, in regard to ex- 
tent, a principality. It extended from 
the bridge of Galway in a tolerably straight 
line of sixty miles, by about thirty in 
breadth, The length of his avenue has 
often been the subject of dispute. From 
the gatehouse on the highroad to his house 
is upwards of twenty-one miles in length, 
and his tenantry number about 10,000 
souls. Still Mr. Martin was not a 
wealthy man. The property is” heavily 
encumbered ; but a couple of years ago, 
when money was easily procurable on good 
security, Sir Matthew Barrington nego- 
tiated loans on moderate interest, amount- 
ing to about 250,0007., by which Mr. 
Martin was to have paid off the incum- 
brances on the estate, and in many in- 
stances save some four or five per cent. 
interest. By his death it is presumed 
the lenders are relieved from their con- 
tracts, doubtless to their very great satis- 
faction.’’ 

R. F. Witson, Esa. 

July 24. At Melton Hall, near Don. 

caster, Yorkshire, aged 65, Richard Foun- 
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tayne Wilson, esq. formerly M.P. for 
that county, and late Colonel of the First 
West Yorkshire Regiment of Militia. 

Mr. Fountayne Wilson was born in the 
year 1782, the elder son and heir of 
Richard Wilson, esq. who was the eldest 
son of Christopher, Lord Bishop of Bris- 
tol, by Anne, daughter of Dr. Edmund 
Gibson, Bishop of London. The mother 
of the deceased was Elizabeth, third 
daughter of the Very Rev. John Foun- 
tayne, D.D. Dean of York, to whom his 
father, Richard Wilson, was married in 
1781. In 1807, during the ever memora- 
ble election of Wilberforce, Lascelles, and 
Milton, Mr. Fountayne Wilson was the 
High Sheriff of Yorkshire. At the disso- 
lution of parliament on the 31st of May, 
1826, he was solicited to become a candi- 
date for the representation of Yorkshire, 
then for the first time returning four 
members to represent it in the House of 
Commons; and on the 21st of June in 
that year he was returned a member to- 
gether with Lord Milton (the present Earl 
Fitzwilliam), John Marshall, esq. and the 
Hon. William Duncombe (the present 
Lord Feversham), without opposition, 
Richard Bethell, esq. the fifth candidate, 
having withdrawn. Mr. Fountayne Wil- 
son continued in parliament until the 
general election in 1830, when he retired, 
and Lord Morpeth, Henry Brougham, 
esq. (now Lord Brougham), the Hon. 
William Duncombe, and Richard Bethell, 
esq. succeeded to the representation. 

In politics Mr, Wilson was a Tory, and 
while a member of the House of Commons 
voted against the Catholic Emancipation 
The various public charities of the 
country have, on several occasions, re- 
ceived from him very munificent dona- 
tions, and to his liberality many of them 
owe their present exalted position and ex- 
tended sphere of usefulness. Leeds is 
indebted to Mr. Wilson for the valuable 
pleasure-ground in front of its Infirmary, 
and principally for the extinction of its 
small tithes. Of the National Society of 
Education Mr. Fountayne Wilson was a 
warm supporter, and one of his latest 
gifts was a donation of 1,000/. to this in- 
stitution. He was the Colonel of the 
First West York Regiment of Militia, 
which he had vacated by his resignation 
only a few months before his death ; and 
he was, likewise, a magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant of the West Riding. 

Mr. Fountayne Wilson married So- 
phia, third daughter of George Osbaldes- 
ton, esq. of Hutton Bushel, co. York, 
and had issue four sons and five daughters. 
Of the former, two are deceased. The 
third is Andrew Montagu, esq. who as- 
sumed that name only in 1826, in pur- 
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suance of the testamentary injunctions of 
the Right Hon. Frederick Montagu, ‘of 
Papplewick, co. Nottingham, a kinsman 
of his maternal grandmother, Anne, third 
wife of the Dean of York. 





Tuomas Riper, Esa. 

Aug. 6. At Boughton Place, Kent, 
aged 81, Thomas Rider, esq. late M.P. 
for West Kent. 

Mr. Rider was first returned to Parlia- 
ment as one of the members of Kent, to 
the exclusion of Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
in order to vote for the adoption of the 
Reform Bill, in the year 1831. After it 
had passed, he came forward in 1832 for 
the Western division, and was returned 
after a contest which terminated as fol- 
lows :— : 

T. L. Hodges, esq. . , 3365 

*Thomas Rider, esq. . 3 3099 

Sir W. Geary, Bart. . 2519 

In 1835 a change had taken place in 
the sentiments of the electors: Sir Wil- 
liam Geary was returned, at the head of 
the poll, by 2558 votes; Mr. Hodges by 
2092; whilst Mr. Rider, with only 2007, 
was excluded. 

At the next election, in 1837, he came 
forward for the Eastern division of the 
county, but was again defeated, as follows: 

Sir Edw. Knatchbull, Bart. 3607 

J. P. Plumptre, esq. . 3029 

Thomas Rider, esq. . ° 2205 





R. J. Eaton, Esa. 

July 27. Aged 46, Richard-Jefferson 
Eaton, esq. of Stetchworth Park, Cam- 
bridgeshire, late M.P. for that county. 

This gentleman was the son of the late 
Richard Eaton, esq., formerly a banker 
of eminence at Newmarket, and a magis- 
trate for the county. He entered the 
army early in life, but retired after at- 
taining the rank of Captain, and on the 
death of his father, about two years since, 
adopted the occupation of his deceased 
parent. 

In 1832 he came forward to nominate 
Capt. Yorke, the Conservative member 
for Cambridgeshire. In 1835 he was him- 
self returned to Parliament for that 
county, after a contest which terminated 
as follows :— 

Hon. E. T. Yorke . ‘ 3859 

R. J. Eaton, esq. . . 3259 

R. G. Towneley, esq. - 3070 

J. W. Childers, esq. . 2986 

He maintained the character of a liberal 
Conservative : ‘‘ although I profess my- 
self a supporter of the Crown, I am no 
less a supporter of the People.” At the 
same time he declared his conviction that 
the agricultural interest was not half re. 


presented. In 1837 and 1841 he was re- 
chosen without a contest. 

Mr. Eaton married, Nov. 24, 1839, 
Charlotte-Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Henry John Conyers, esq. of Copped 
Hall, Essex. 

W. B. Harcourt, Ese. 

May 25. At St. Leonard’s Hill, near 
Windsor, of apoplexy, William Bernard 
Harcourt, esq. 

He was the younger son of Major-Ge- 
neral Charles Amadée d’Harcourt, Mar- 
quess d’Harcourt, Peer of France, (who 
served with the English army in the Pe- 
ninsula, as Lieut.-Colonel of the 41st 
Foot, ) by Elizabeth-Sophia, daughter and 
heiress of Richard Bard Harcourt, esq. 
of Pendley, Herts. His father died in 
Sept. 1831, from a fall from his horse, 
(see Gent. Mag. cr. ii. 474,) and his 
mother died, from taking in mistake a large 


quantity of laudanum, on the 25th June, — 


1846. (See vol. xxvi. N.S. p. 217.) 

Mr. W. B. Harcourt, in early life, was 
page of honour to Queen Charlotte, and, 
on attaining his 16th year, received a 
commission in the Coldstream Guards; 
from which corps he exchanged into the 
5th Dragoon Guards, and served with that 
regiment till 1825, when he went on half- 
pay. 

Mr. Harcourt married, Feb. 3, 1837, 
Elizabeth-Georgiana- Harriet, eldest daugh- 
ter of Major-Gen. the Hon. Henry Fre~ 
derick Compton Cavendish, and cousin 
to the Earl of Burlington. By that lady, 
who survives him, he has left three daugh- 
ters. 





AysHForD Wisz, Esa. 

June 5. At Cleveland-cottage, Bath, 
in his 62nd year, Ayshford Wise, esq. a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of the 
county of Devon, anda governor of Christ’s 
Hospital; formerly M.P. for Totnes. 

He was born April 20, 1786, the eldest 
son of John Wise, esq. Recorder of Tot- 
nes, (son and heir of John Wise, esq. of 
Totnes, by Margaret, heiress of the very 
ancient family of Ayshford, of Wonwell 
Court, co. Devon ;) and his mother was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Froude, 
esq. of Edmaston, by Phillis, daughter 
and heir of Richard Harrell, esq. 

He was returned to Parliament for 
Totnes at the general election of 1812, 
when the result of the poll was, for 

T. P. Courtenay, esq. . . 

Ayshford Wise, esq. . . 32 

J. P. Anderdon, esq. . ° 29 

—— Seymour, esq. . ° 23 

He sat in Parliament until the dissolu- 
— 1818 ; but did not again come for- 
ward, 
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Mr. Wise married, in June 1809, Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Whitby, 
of Creswell Hall, Staffordshire, and by 
her he had issue three sons: 1. John 
Ayshford Wise, esq. of Clayton Hall, 
Staffordshire, who married in 1837, Mary- 
Lovatt, only daughter and heiress of Hugh 
Booth, of Cliff Bank, co. Stafford, esq. 
by Anne, only daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Lovatt, esq. of Clayton, and has 
issue; 2. Henry-Whitby, who died in 
1828 ; and 3. Reginald, born in 1813. 





Epwarp Francis Cotston, Ese. 

April 9. At Roundway Park, Wilt- 
shire, in his 52d year, Edward Francis 
Colston, esq. of that place, and of Filkins 
Hall, Oxfordshire, a magistrate for both 
those counties, and for the borough of 
Devizes. 

Mr. Colston was the elder son and heir 
of Edward Francis Colston, esq. a Lieut.- 
Colonel in the army, by Arabella, daugh- 
ter of Michael Clayfield, esq. of Bristol. 
His great-grandfather, Alexander Ready, 
esq. took the name of Colston in com- 
memoration of his third wife’s great uncle 
Edward Colston, the great philanthropist 
of Bristol. 

Though not actually descended from 
that honoured personage, Mr. Colston was 
the worthy representative of his name, 
and his death has occasioned very deep 
regret throughout the neighbourhood. Of 
a cheerful and amiable disposition—cour- 
teous, affable and kind hearted, he was 
universally beloved. His chief delight 
appeared to be in “living at home’’—in 
improving his estate—in employing the 
poor and rendering assistance to the sick 
and the needy—and in dispensing hospi- 
talities to his friends and neighbours. 
His body was found floating in a fish- 
pond adjoining his grounds, into which 
he is supposed to have fallen on an attack 
of apoplexy. A coroner’s inquest re- 
turned for theirverdict, ‘“‘ Found Drowned.” 
His body was deposited within the church 
of St. James, Devizes. The hearse was 
followed by six mourning coaches. In 
the first were the two sons and the brother 
of the deceased, viz.:—Mr. W. J. Col- 
ston, Mr. S. H. Colston, and Col. Col- 
ston. The other coaches contained the 
Rev. Dr. Colston, Mr. Morris Prior, Rev. 
Dr. Browne, Mr. Clayfield Ireland, Rev. 
Richard Symes, Mr. R. P. Nisbet, Mr. 
F. A. S. Locke, Rev. E. J. Phipps, Rev. 
E. Vincent, Rev. A. Smith, Mr. Ward, 
Rev. J. Philipps, Mr. George, Mr. A. 
Phipps, and Mr. Tugwell. A large num- 
ber of the most respectable inhabitants of 
the town met the procession at the lodge 
gate, and then walked four-a-breast, in 
front of it, to the church, 





Mr. Colston married, Nov. 1, 1819, 
Marianne, only child of William Jenkins, 
esq. of Shepton Mallett, and had issue 
three, sons and one daughter: viz. Ed- 
ward; William-Jenkins-Craig ; Samuel- 
Hunt; and Arabella- Sarah. 





Joun Ricnarps, Esa. 

Lately. After a long illness, aged 67, 
John Richards, esq. of Wassel Grove, 
Hagley, Worcestershire, and of Calvert’s- 
buildings, Southwark, formerly of Cado- 
gan-place, and member in two Parliaments 
for the borough of Knaresborough. 

Mr. Richards was a native of Stour- 
bridge, and realized a considerable fortune 
as a hop merchant in Worcester and South- 
wark, having an establishment in each 
place during many years. 

He first stood for that borough at the 
general election of 1832, and was re- 
turned by the following poll :— 


John Richards, esq. . ° 187 
Benj. Rotch, esq. ° ° 116 
Henry Rich, esq. ° ° 96 
Andrew Lawson, esq. . ° 76 
In 1835, again— 

Andrew Lawson, esq... 179 
John Richards, esq. . ° 134 
Henry Rich, esq. ° 111 
Sir G. A. Lewin, 4 


. 20 

In 1837 he was not again a candidate. 
Although he had supported in Par- 
liament the Whig administrations, and in- 
deed the more Radical motions for shorten- 
ing parliament, excluding bishops from 
the house of peers, appropriating the re- 
venues of the Irish Church, he latterly 
became attached to the Conservative party, 
and stood as their candidate for South- 
wark in 1837, when he polled 847 votes ; 
but the Whig and Radical candidates 
defeated him by more than double that 
number. Mr. Richards did not subse- 
quently enter into the electioneering arena, 
and discharged the duties of Sheriff for 
Worcestershire in 1845. 

He has left issue, in addition to an only 
daughter, one son, John-Bate, a member 
of the Oxford Circuit, who succeeds to 
his landed estates in the counties of Wor- 
cester and Stafford. 





Joun Raw tinson, Esa. 

June 25. In Upper Wimpole-street, 
aged 69, John Rawlinson, esq. barrister- 
at-law, one of the magistrates of the 
Marylebone police-court. 

Mr. Rawlinson was called to the bar by 
the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple, 
April 10, 1818 ; and was appointed a po- 
lice magistrate in the following year. In 
early life he was an active magistrate in 
Hampshire, in which county he possessed 
considerable landed property. He wasa 
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most excellent husband and father, a kind 
friend to the deserving poor, and an up- 
right dispenser of the law in all cases 
brought before him. 


A. H. Lyneu, Ese. 

July 13. At Tournay, Andrew Henry 
Lynch, esq. late a Master in Chancery, 
and for many years M.P. for the town of 
Galway. 

Mr. Lynch was a native of that town. 
He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple, Jan. 23, 1818, and practised for 
many years as an Equity draftsman. He 
was first returned to Parliament for Gal- 
way at the general election in Dec. 1832, 
after a contest which terminated thus :— 

A. H, Lynch, esq. . . 1260 

L. M‘Lachlan, esq. . 944 

J. Blake, esq. . : : 801 

Tn 1835 he was re-elected without op- 
position. In Parliament he supported a 
Repeal of the Union, and the other mea- 
sures of Mr. O’Connell. 

In 1836 Mr. Lynch addressed a long 
and able Letter to Lord Melbourne, on 
Reform in the Court of Chancery. He 
proposed to have a.Chief Judge in Equity, 
and to abolish the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, so that there should be 
but one Court of Appeal for the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies, and the Ecclesi- 
astical Court,—that is, tothe Lord Chan- 
cellor, assisted by three Judges, who 
should be Peers. This plan, he contended, 
would introduce a uniformity of practice, 
save the pensions of the retiring Lord 
Chancellors, and prevent an appeal to a 
Judge who had previously decided on the 
matter in dispute. 

Tn 1838 he published ‘‘ An Address to 
the Electors of Galway, on the Poor Law 
Bill for Ireland.’’ 

On the 30th Jan. 1838 he was ap- 
pointed a Master of Chancery in England, 
being the first Roman Catholic barrister 
placed in that; situation. 

Mr, Lynch married Nov. 7, 1814, The- 
resa, younger daughter of Charles Butler, 
esq. the well-known Roman Catholic con- 
veyancer, and sister to Mary, wife of the 
late Lieut.-Colonel Charles Stonor, of the 
Spanish service, a cousin of Lord Camoys. 

WaALrter WIi1son, Esa, 

Feb.21. At Bath, aged 66, Walter 
Wilson, esq. one of the magistrates of 
that borough. 

Mr. Wilson’s original destination was 
the law; but he left that profession to 
join Mr. Maxwell of Bell Yard as a book- 
seller. After leaving Mr. Maxwell, he 
succeeded to the well-known book-shop 
of Mr, Thomas Payne at the Mews Gate, 
near Charing Cross, where his catalogue 
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was remarkable for the great number of 
the works of nonconforming divines which 
it contained. This was about the year 
1808. In 1811, he resided at 29, Strand; 
in which year he addressed a letter to 
our Magazine, recommending the use of 
sassafras, as possessing very valuable 
ton properties. (See -vol. LXXXI. 
ii, 318, 

At this time he was engaged in com. 
piling a work, which was published in 
parts of volumes, from 1808 to 1814, and 
which extended to four volumes, in large 
octavo. The title of this work is tbis, 
“‘The History and Antiquities of Dissent- 
ing Churches and Meeting Houses in 
London, Westminster, and Southwark ; 
including the Lives of their Ministers, 
from the rise of Nonconformity to the 
present time. With an Appendix on the 
origin, progress, and present state of 
Christianity in Britain.”’ 

The Quarterly Review speaks of this 
as “a praiseworthy work; it is of the 
nature of our topographical histories ; and 
must be interesting to those for whom it is 
peculiarly designed.’’ Its plan, however, is 
not very good, as the author runs together 
congregations of the Old Dissent of 1662, 
and those which arose out of the labours of 
such persons as Mr. Wesley and Mr. 
Whitefield in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. It may also be open to other ob- 
jections ; but it contains a valuable as- 
semblage of information, especially re- 
lating to the Ministers, taken from Fu- 
neral Sermons and other rare Tracts. The 
author states that it originated, many 
years before its publication, in a perusal 
of Mr. Neal’s life, drawn up by Dr. Toul- 
min, and prefixed to his edition of the 
History of the Puritans. Mr. Wilson left 
manuscript collections for an extension of 
this work. The Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
who then resided in the neighbourhood of 
Mr. Wilson, with a liberality rarely found 
among literary inquirers, allowed Mr. 
Wilson the free use of the very large col- 
lections he had made for the History of 
the Congregations of the Old Dissent in 
Thirty-five of the English Counties. Much 
of this is probably incorporated in the 
manuscripts left by Mr. Wilson. 

In the title-page of the work above named 
Mr, Wilson styled himself of the Inner 
Temple, and the preface of the first volume 
is dated from Camden Town. Soon after 
he retired to Dorsetshire, and afterwards 
to Burnet, an obscure village about six 
miles from Bath, where he had a good 
old-fashioned house with farming-build- 
ings attached, and we think entered into 
agricultural pursuits. He had a good 
collection of books in his house there, 
chiefly the works of non-conformist wri- 
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ters, and occupied much of his time in 
the composition of ‘‘ A History of the 
Life and Times of Daniel De Foe,’’ which 
was published in three volumes, 8vo. 
1830. These are his principal published 
writings, but he printed two or more tracts 
relating to the principles or affairs of Non- 
conformity. - 

About thirteen years ago he moved to 
Bath, where he occupied an excellent 
house in Pulteney-street, both the draw- 
ing-rooms having their walls quite covered 
with books, all very neatly bound. Here 
he lived until his death. 

During a storm which occurred in a 
night of last winter, he found that the 
rain was making its way through the roof 
into the rooms which contained his book- 
treasures. He got up in the middle of 
the night, and assisted in what was re- 
quired to mitigate the calamity. He 
caught in consequence a severe cold, of 
which he died about a fortnight after. 

Mr. Wilson has left a son and a daugh- 
ter. The former, Henry Walter Wilson, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, has married 
since his father’s death, on the 27th April, 
Kate-Foster, only daughter of the late 
Capt. John Filmore, R.N.; and the 
daughter was married a few weeks before 
that occurrence, to the Rev. Norman Gar- 
stin, D.D., Colonial Chaplain at Ceylon, 
with whom she sailed to that colony. 

The sale of Mr. Wilson’s very extensive 
library has occupied twelve days, by 
Messrs. Leigh Sotheby and Wilkinson, 
from July 5 to 17. The twelve days’ sale 
contained 3,438 lots, and produced 1,993/. 
3s. 6d. One lot in particular was remark- 
able, a collection of the contemporary 
editions of the works of De Foe, in more 
than 154 volumes and 208 pieces, to 
which were added about twenty pieces un- 
known to Mr. Wilson when he formed 
his catalogue of De Foe’s writings. This 
was sold to Mr. Rich for 52/. 


Mr. Wilson’s coins were sold July 26, 
and produced 270. 15s. and his prints 
197. 148. 6d. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Jan. 23. At Woolwich, aged 33, Com- 
mander Graham Eden William Hamond 
(1843), of the Medea steam-sloop, second 
son of Vice-Adm. Sir Graham Eden Ha- 
mond, bart. He was midshipman of. the 
Blonde frigate at the taking of the Morea 
Castle from the Turks in 1828, and was 
promoted to the rank of Lieut. in 1835. 

May 3. At Lambeth, aged 89, Mr. 
John Nelson, Deputy Water Bailiff of 
London, for nearly sixty years a servant 
of the Corporation. It was his duty to 
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prevent mmlawful fishing, and in that often 
dangerous service had at various times 
several hair-breadth escapes. On festive 
Occasions so great was his conviviality, 
that it was thought he was more truly 
the brandy-bailiff, than the water-bailiff, 
of the city. 

July 25. Aged 72, Ann, relict of the 
Rev. John Pridden, M.A. F.S.A. formerly 
a Minor Canon of St. Paul’s, and Vicar 
of Caddington, Bedfordshire, (who died 
April 1825; see our vol. XCV. 1. p. 467,) 
and eldest dau. of the late Robert Pick- 
woad, esq. of Egham. 

4ug.3. In Alpha-pl. aged 11, Violet- 
Olivia-Rose, youngest dau. of George 
Linley, esq. 

Augy.6. In the Clapham-road, Isaac 
Maurice, esq. late of Wisborough, Sus- 
sex, surgeon. 

Aug. 8. Aged 74, Charles Coley, esq. 
of Tuffnell-pl. Upper Holloway. 

Aug. 9. In Gloucester-terr. Kensing- 
ton, on her 85th birth-day, Mrs. Lydia 
Boynton. 

Aug. 10. Aged 78, George Outram 
Woolley, esq. of Kensington Gore. 

In Montague-st. Portman-sq. aged 69, 
Lady D’Arcy Todd. 

At the house of his son-in-law, .Skin- 
ner-st. aged 95, John Salkeld, esq. 

Aug. 11. Aged 68, Thomas Clark, esq. 
of Burton-crescent and of Austin Friars. 

Aug. 12. Tn Bedford-sq. aged 45, Geo. 
Darby Dermott, esq. Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy. 

In Burton-st. aged 65, Louisa, wife of 
Edward Warren, esq. 

Aged 23, John Alexander Elliott, esq. 
of Cowper House, Old Brompton. 

Aged 55, the Right Rev. Dr. Griffiths, 
Bishop of Olena and Vicar Apostolic of 
the London district. He was appointed 
on the death of Dr. Poynter, in 1835, 
The malady which ended in his death was 
an affection of the stomach. He was also 
threatened with loss of sight, and was 
about to undergo the operation of couch- 
ing. He was in communication with the 
Government on matters relating to the 
Roman Catholic Church in the colonies. 
He was a convert to the Roman Catholic 
religion, and was educated at St. Ed- 
mund’s College, Herts, of which he was 
many years president. 

4ug. 13. Aged 76, at Grove-terrace, 
Notting Hill, Edward Angell, esq. 

Aug. 14. In the Clapham-road, aged 
87, Sarah, relict of Robert Cooke, esq. 

Aug. 16. In Everett-st. Brunswick- 
sq. aged 75, William Fell, esq. 

In Cavendish-sq. Sophia-Renira-Maria- 
Catharine-Hawkins Whitshed, eldest dau. 
of Sir James Whitshed, Bart. Admiral of 
the Fleet. 
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Aug. 17. In Burton-crescent, Frede- 
rick Fowler, esq. surgeon, late of Wind- 
sor, and formerly of Cullompton, Devon; 
and brother of Mr. Fowler the celebrated 
architect. 

ed 40, Caroline, wife of William 
Haselden, esq. Whitelands, Chelsea. 

Aug. 18. In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 63, Miss Harriot Wood, late of Bath. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 69, 
James Lewis, esq. lately one of the Chief 
Commissioners in London, and subse- 
quently, in 1841, appointed sole arbitrator 
for adjudicating on claims to compensa- 
tion under the Act for abolishing slavery. 
He was formerly Speaker of the House of 
Assembly of Jamaica, and Advocate-Gene- 
ral for that island. 

At Dalston, Margaret, only surviving 
dau. of James Parker, esq. 

Aug. 20. In Connaught-sq. aged 86, 
S. F. Barrett, esq. formerly Capt. of the 
37th reg. and late of Shorne, Kent. 

In St. James’s-sq. Sarah, wife of J. G. 
Cochrane, esq. 

Aug. 21. In Duke-st. Portland-place, 
aged 79, Mrs. Duffield. 

Aged 81, Sarah, wife of Daniel Hill, 
esq. sen. of Prospect Cottages, Barnsbury 
Park, Islington. 

Aug. 23. At the Angel, Islington, aged 
59, Thomas Bishop, esq. surgeon R.N. 

In Camberwell-grove, aged 90, Mrs. 
Spence, relict of Robert Spence, esq. 
formerly of Southwark, and mother of the 
Rev. Dr. Spence, late Vicar of St. Cle- 
ment’s, Cambridge. 

Aug. 25. In Claremont-pl. Brixton- 
road, Ellen, eldest dau. of the late David 
Brodie, esq. of Calcutta. 

At Blackheath, La Baronne Henrietta 
Sophia Isabella Dillon. 

At South-row, Blackheath, aged 33, 
Esther, wife of the Rev. W. G. Hawtayne. 

Elizabeth, wife of R. C. Kirby, esq. of 
Blandford-sq. 

Aug. 26. At Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-st. 
aged 70, John Chamberlain, esq. of Teign- 
mouth. 

At Islington, aged 45, James Hill, esq. 
late of Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn. 

Aug. 27. In Melton-st. Euston-sq. aged 
80, Matthew Scoles, esq. 

Aged 78, Sophia, wife of Gideon Slous, 
esq. of the Oval-road, Regent’s Park. 

n Albany-st. aged 24, Ellen, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Kent Murray, K. St. F. 

Aug. 28. At the residence of her son- 
n-law, Robert Milburn, esq. Barnsbury- 
ipark, aged 87, Ann, relict of William 
Eyre, esq. of Ferrybridge. 

Aged 58, Christopher Winn, esq. New 
Crane, Shadwell. 

AtStoke Newington, aged 92, Rosamond 
Post, 9 of Islington. 
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In Winchester-pl. Pentonville, Dinah- 
Mary, wife of Wm. Lawrence Clark, esq. 

Matilda, wife of Mr. John Chapman, 
of Frederick’s-terr. Peckham. 

Aug. 29. At Stamford-hill, aged 65, 
Sarah, wife of Tho. Whitfield Browne, esq. 

Aged 23, Charles-Steele, eldest son of 
the late Mr. Serjeant Bompas. 

Aug. 30. At Kensington, Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the late Herbert Crane, esq. of 
Canterbury. 

Aug. 31. At Grove-house, Hackney, 
aged 22, Jane, wife of Wm. Lawford, esq. 

At the residence of John Jones, esq. 
Charlotte-st. Anne, wife of H. W. Harman, 
C. E. of Northfleet, Kent, and late of 
Bristol. 

Augustine-Sophia, wife of J. J. Arnold, 
esq. of Sackville-st. 

Sept. 1. Mrs. Mary Searle, of South- 
ampton-st. Bloomsbury-sq. 

At Camberwell Grove, aged 55, Robert 
Puckle, esq. 

At Lee, Blackheath, aged 38, Susanna, 
wife of the Rev. Henry Hughes, incum- 
bent of All Saints’, Gordon-sq. 

Sept. 2. At Ladbroke Villas, Notting 
Hill, aged 70, Mrs. Ann Alexander. 

In Great Russell-st. Bloomsbury, aged 
85, Harriet, relict of the Rev. John Butt, 
Rector of St. Michael’s, Stamford. 

In Park-sq. Regent’s Park, aged 75, 
Maria, widow of Henry Gregg, esq. 

In Upper Gloucester-pl. Mrs. Charlotte 
Jones, formerly Miniature Painter to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

Sept. 3. In Lower Phillimore-pl. Ken- 
sington, aged 85, Richard James, esq. 

At South-pl. Knightsbridge, aged 74, 
Edward Sterling, esq. a 

Sept.4. In Thurlow-sq. Nathaniel Ste- 
vens, esq. solicitor, Gray’s-inn. 

Sept. 5. In Montague-pl. Montague- 
sq. aged 79, C. B. Cotton, esq. of Kings- 
gate, Isle of Thanet. 

Aged 73, Mary, widow of William Stein- 
metz, esq. of Upper Homerton. 

Sept. 6. At Clifton-terr. Notting Hill, 
Prudence, relict of Francis Pinkney, esq. 
., Whitehall, and Swansea, Glamorgan- 
shire. 


At Greenwich, aged 75, William Scott 
Peckham, esq. barrister, of the Inner 
Temple, and late of New Boswell-court, 


Lincoln’s-inn. He was called to the bar 
July 2, 1813, and practised as aconveyancer. 
At Hornsey, at the residence of her son, 
aged 92, Sophia, relict of William More- 
ton, esq. 
At Newington, aged 85, F. Kelsey, esq. 
late of the Colonial Office. 
Catherine-Elizabeth, widow of John 
Frederick Pott, esq. of Doctors’ Commons. 
At the residence of her father, Thomas 
Acocks, esq. Sussex-gardens, Hyde Park, 
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Mary-Ann, widow of William Marris, esq. 
Gray’s-inn. 

Sept. 7. At Dulwich, aged 74, Charles 
Clarke, esq. 

In Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s-wood, 
Mrs. Louisa Sarel, of Hengar-house, 
Cornwall, and Chilterne St. Mary’s, Wilts. 

At Blackheath, aged 76, Mary, relict of 
William Redifer, esq. of Stamford. 

Sept. 8. Aged 56, Leah, wife of Moses 
da Costa Lindo, esq. of Finsbury-sq. 

At Mile End, aged 70, Benj. Gay, esq. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 82, Sarah, widow 
of Joseph Forster, late of Bromley, Mid- 
dlesex. 

In Devonshire-st. John Valentine Baker, 
esq. late Master Attendant to the Hon. 
East India Company. 

In Windsor-terr. Maida-hill, aged 20, 
Elizabeth-Jane, wife of Edwin Humby, 
esq. and eldest dau. of William Clark, esq. 
of Cunningham-pl. St. John’s-wood. 

Sept. 9. Aged 72, Thomas Ware, sen. 
esq. of Kingsland. 

Samuel Adams, esq. of Grove-lodge, 
Camden New Town, and _ Brewer-st. 
Somers Town. 

In Manchester- buildings, dVestminster, 
aged 44, William Francis Scott, esq. senior 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Currie and 
Co. of Calcutta. 

Sept. 10. At Camberwell, aged 30, 
Lucy-Ann, wife of John Smithers, esq. 

Aged 76, William Coock, esq. of the 
Oval, Kennington, and formerly of Vale- 
cottage, near Markyate Street, Herts. 

In Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, aged 
68, Mr. Francis Albany James Hargrave, 
barrister-at-law, a Brother of the Charter- 
house. He was a son of Francis Hargrave, 
esq. Recorder of Liverpool, and editor of 
the State Trials, whose valuable library 
was purchased by the hon. Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. He was a favourite pupil of 
Dr. Parr, and was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, June 12, 1809. He held 
for some time a situation in the House of 
Lords. Being reduced in circumstances, 
he was recently nominated by Lord Lynd- 
hurst to the Charter House; and was 
absent from that establishment during the 
summer vacation. 

Sept.11. At Ashburnham-house, Chel- 
sea, in his 10th year, Algernon-Russell, 
eldest son of Col. the Hon. Leicester 
Stanhope. 

Sept. 12. 


In Upper Cheyne-row, aged 
48, James Fuge, esq. 


Sept. 14. Aged 49, Charles Cook, esq. 
of Montpelier, South Lambeth, and of 
New-inn. 


Berxs.—Aug. 16. At Englefield-green, 
Miss Catherine Ferard, dau. of the late 
John Ferard, esq. 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXVIII. 
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Aug. 21. At Reading, aged 76, Tho- 
mas Farrar, esq. late of Cheltenham, and 
formerly of the Exchequer Offices, Somer- 
set House. 

Aug. 29. Emma, second dau. of the 
late William Montagu, esq. of Caversham- 
hill, near Reading. 

Bucxs.—Aug. 7. At Shenley Hill, 
Ann, relict of Robert Langford, esq. for- 
merly of the Grange, Ellesmere, Salop. 

CamBriIDGE.—Sept. 3. At Cambridge, 
aged 70, Thomas Nortzell, esq. late of 
Little Abington. 

Cnrersuire.—Aug. 28. Aged 92, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of James Large, esq. Malpas, 
Cheshire. 

Dersy.—A few days since, at Little 
Eaton, aged 39, Elizabeth, only surviving 
dau. of C. Abbot, esq. and niece of W. 
Abbot, esq. of Canterbury. 

Devon.—Aug. 8. At Ashfield, near 
Honiton, Frances Anne, youngest dau. of 
the late James Roper Head, esq. of Her- 
mitage, Kent. 

Aug. 9. At Topsham, aged 15, Julia- 
Anne, dau. of W. C. Trevelyan, esq. and 
grand-dau. of the late Walter Trevelyan, 
esq. of Netherwitton Hall, Northum- 
berland. 

Aug. 12. At Plymouth, aged 64, Tho- 
mas Tanner, esq. late of the Army Medi- 
cal Board, and of Charter-house-square, 
London. 

At Weare Giffard, the seat of her mo- 
ther, the dowager Countess Fortescue, 
aged 49, Lady Eleanor Fortescue, sister 
to the Lord Lieutenant of the county. 
She was the fifth daughter of Hugh first 
Earl Fortescue, by Hester, third daughter 
of the Rt. Hon. George Grenville. 

Aged 22, Charles Edward, youngest 
son of J. F. Barker, esq. of Heavitree. 

At St. Mary Church, aged 22, Michael- 
Harvey, eldest son of the late Rev. Geo. 
Goodwin, of Denbury. 

Aug. 20. At the Vicarage, Yealmpton, 
aged 54, Harriet-Ann, wife of the Rev. T. 
H. Desbrisay. 

Aug. 21. At Dartmouth, aged 78, Sa- 
rah, wife of Walter Prideaux, esq. 

At Plymouth, G. P. Puddicombe, esq. 
Capt. and Paymaster of the Plymouth 
Division of Royal Marines. He entered 
the corps in 1805; became first Lieut. 
1811, and Capt. 1832. He served as 
quartermaster in the Second Marine Bat- 
talion during the American war, from 
1813 to 1815, and was appointed to the 
paymastership in 1840, when he was 
placed on reserved half-pay. 

Aug. 22. At Bideford, suddenly, aged 
85, Mrs. Scott, widow of the late Capt. 
Scott, R. N. 

Aug. 28. At Warden, in Shebbear, 
aged 71, Miss ee 
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Aug. 29. At Rose Ash, aged 27, James 
Tanner, esq. 

Aug. 31. At Torquay, aged 61, John 
Baker Dimond, esq. 

Sept. 5. At Teignmouth, aged 27, 
Elizabeth- Ann, only surviving dau. ofCapt. 
John Drake, R. N. 

Sept. 6. At Millaton House, Bride- 
stowe, John Gubbins Newton, esq. 

Sept. 8. At Dartmouth, aged 74, John 
Teage, esq. 

At Stonehouse, William Hare, esq. 

Sept. 12. At Budleigh Salterton, 
aged 29, Mary-Anne, wife of John Black- 
burrow, esq. of Towerhead, Banwell, So- 
merset, and younger dau. of the late Wm. 
Ravenhill, esq. of Hereford. 

Dorset.—Avg. 12. At Sherborne, 
aged 95, Catherine-Mary, widow of James 
Toogood, esq. 

Aug. 19. At Wareham, aged 81, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Thomas Garland, esq. of 
the Priory, and of Worgrett, Wareham, 
and last surviving dau. of the late John 
Foot, esq. of Sherborne. 

Sept. 5. At Swanage, aged 72, Sarah, 
relict of John Cockram, esq. of Newton 
House. 

Duruam.—Aug. 12. At Old Elvet, 
Durham, Dr. Mostyn, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Durham. 

Sept. 10. At Easington, Durham, 
aged 18, Elizabeth-Kyd, youngest dau. of 
Lieut. William Edward Bishop, R.N., 
and sister of William Edward Coyte 
Bishop, surgeon, Easington. 

Essex.—Aug. 9, Suddenly, aged 83, 
Thomas Andrews, esq. of Hempstead. 

Aug. 16. At Forest House, Leyton, 
aged 71, John Hubbard, esq. 

Aug. 21. Aged 67, Charles George 
Parker, esq. of Springfield-place. 

Aug. 25. At Springfield Lyons, aged 
65, Charlotte, relict of Thomas Gardiner 
Bramston, esq. of Skreens, and second 
dau. of the late Sir Henry Hawley, Bart., 
of Leybourne Grange, Kent. 

Sept. 8. At Woodford Hall, aged 50, 
William Morris, esq. 

Sept, 11. At Hargrave Lodge, Stan- 
stead, aged 78, Mrs. Croasdaile, widow 
of Henry J. A. Croasdaile, esq. 

GiovucestersH.—Z4pril 7. At Chel- 
tenham, Commander William Cotesworth, 
R.N. of Webbery House, Devon. In 
1816 he was appointed to a Lieutenancy, 
and in 1829 was advanced to the rank of 
Commander. He was midshipman in the 
San Josef at the siege of Cadiz, and in 
1810 in the Andromache, at the capture 
of the United States frigate, the Presi- 
dent. He was present at the bombard- 
ment of Algiers, and in 1824, when Lieu- 
tenant of the Thetis, commanded her boats 
in an action with the Ashantees. 
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Aug. 11. In Clifton-park, Sarah, wi- 
dow of the Rev. Rich. Gordon Bedford, 
Vicar of St. George, Brandon-hill, Bristol. 

Aug. 17. Aged 53, Elias Ball Slater, 
esq. of Hambrook. 

Aug. 27. Inthe Promenade, Chelten- 
ham, aged 81, Eleanor, relict of Jerome 
William Knapp, esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
of the Middle Temple. 


Aug. 31. At Bristol, Anne, wife of H. 
W. Harman, esq. C. E., of Northfleet, 
Kent. 

Lately. At Clifton Hotwells, E. 


Lewis, sixth son of the late R. Lawrence, 
esq. Wick, Somersetshire, and of Duffryn 
Mawr, Breconshire. 

At Cheltenham, aged 73, Margaret, 
widow of S. Rogers, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 67, J. C. Hick- 
son, esq. 

Sept. 7. In Palace-yard, Gloucester, 
aged 78, Margaret, relict of the Rev. 
John Jones, Vicar of Foy, Hereford- 
shire. 

Sept. 11. At Cheltenham, aged 76, 
the Hon. Mrs. Twisleton, relict of the 
Hon. and Rev. Thomas James Twisleton, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Colombo, and mother 
of the Right Hon. Lord Saye and Sele. 
She was Anne, daughter and coheir of 
Benjamin Ashe, esq., became the second 
wife of Dr. Twisleton in 1798, and was 
left a widow in 1824, 

Hants.—Aug. 9. At Southsea, aged 
47, Georgiana, wife of the Rev. C. E. 
Twyford, Rector of Trotton, near Mid- 
hurst, and dau. of George Purvis, esq. of 
Blackbrook house, near Fareham. 

At Southampton, aged 21, Henry Charl- 
ton, Lieut. 7th Royal Fusiliers, youngest 
son of W. J. Chariton, esq. late of Roch- 
ester, and nephew of the Rev. Richard 
Webb, of Durrington, Wilts. 

Aug.16. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
Matilda, third dau. of the late Valentine 
Conolly, esq. of Portland-pl. London. 

Aug. 17. At Westhill, Norton, Isle of 
Wight, aged 67, Hannah Frances, wife of 
R. B. Crozier, esq. 

Aug. 23. At Shirley, H. S. Rice, esq. 

Lately. At Southsea, aged 46, 
Georgina, wife of the Rev. C. E. Twyford, 
rector of Trotton, Sussex. 

At West Cowes, aged 81, Capt. William 
Hollis, senior Commander in the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. 

Sept. 13. At Fareham, Mary-Anne- 
Thomasin, widow of Matthew A. Robin- 
son, esq. 

Hererorp. — Lately. At Hereford, 
aged 38, Jane, wife of the Rev. J. H. 
Barker. 


Herts.—Aug. 21. Aged 28, Maria 


Henrietta, wife of Adolphus Meetkerke, 
esq. of Julians. 
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Aug. 31. At Hitchin, aged 68, William 
Bowyer, esq. 

Sept. 7. At Bushey, aged 66, Susanna, 
relict of James Harrison, esq. of South- 
ampton-place, New-road. 

HuntTINGpon.—Aug. 21. At Latten- 
bury Hill, Francis William Theodore, son 
of the Rev. Harvey J. Sperling, Rector of 
Papworth St. Agnes. cos. Cambridge and 
Hunts. 

Kent.—Aug. 12, At the residence of 
his father, Buckland, Dover, aged 25, A.F. 
Payn, esq. solicitor, Hythe. 

Aug. 13. At Dover, aged 75, Richarda, 
relict of Col. Love Parry Jones, of Llwyn 
Onn, North Wales, and of Pulteney-st., 
Bath. She was a daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Nathaniel Wetherell, Master of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, and sister to the 
late Sir Charles Wetherell. She was left 
a widow in 1843, having had issue an only 
daughter, who is deceased. 

Aug. 15. At Ramsgate, Major-Gen. 
Richard A. Willis, of the Bombay army. 
He entered the service in 1799, and was for 
some time Brigadier commanding at Ah- 
mednugger. 

Aug. 16. At Ramsgate, aged 63, H. 
Weatherhead, esq. of Park-road, Upper 
Holloway, 

4ug.17. At Leybourne Rectory, aged 
78, Eliza, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Cage. 

Aug. 20. At Milton next Gravesend, 
aged 66, John Rose Baker, esq. late of 
Chalk. 

Aug. 24. At Ramsgate, aged 62, John 
William Cundy, esq. 

Aug. 26. At Westerham, aged 86, 
Mary, relict of Thomas Pryce, esq. of 
Greenwich. 

Aug. 29. At Guildford Terrace, Dover, 
aged 59, Samuel Rohde, esq. 

Aug. 30. At Margate, Mr. T. Gilbert, 
of the firm of Sherwood and Co., book- 
sellers, Paternoster-row. 

Aug. 31. At Dover, aged 75, William 
Sibley, esq. of Wellingborough, North- 
amptonshire. 

Lately. At Deal, aged 21, Joseph, son 
of the Rev. John Vincent. 

Sept.6. At Brasted, aged 68, Ann, wife 
of John Pollard Mayers, esq. 

Sept.8. At Sandgate, aged 76, Mrs. 
Breton, relict of the Rev, Dr. Breton, of 
Kennington, Kent. 

Sept. 9. At Tenterden, aged 67, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of the Rev. Edward Talbot, 
and dau. of the late Philip Ovenden, esq. 
of the same place. 

Sept. 10. At Margate, aged 83, Su- 
sanna, relict of William Dimes, esq. soli- 
citor, of Friday-street, Cheapside. 

Sept. 13. At Lewisham, aged 64, 


Lieut.-Col. George Fead, C.B. late of the 
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Grenadier Guards, son of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Fead, Royal Art. 

LAaNCASHIRE.— dug. 11. At the house 
of her relative (Mr. Cornelius Radcliffe, 
of Read, near Padiham, land agent and 
surveyor), aged 81, Mrs. Jane Radcliffe, 
sister to the late Mr. James Radcliffe, for 
many years parish clerk of Blackburn, 
and writing master at the Grammar School 
of that town. The deceased, who was 
some time since an inmate of Padiham 
workhouse, was a lineal descendant of the 
Radcliffes of Todmorden Hall, a branch 
of the knightly family of Radcliffes, of 
Radcliffe Hall, from which sprung the 
Earls of Sussex and the Earls of Der- 
wentwater. 

Aug.14. At Liverpool, aged 38, Honey 
Millet, esq. late H.E.I.C.S. son of the 
Rev. J. C. Millet, of Penpol, Cornwall. 

Aug. 17. Suddenly, aged 51, John 
Smith, jun. esq. of Glover-house, near 
Bolton-le- Moors. 

Aug. 27. At Woolton-hall, aged 27, 
Joseph Ashton, esq. barrister, of the 
Middle Temple. 

Aug... Of fever, the Rev. Robert 
Gillow, Roman Catholic clergyman at Li- 
verpool, son of Richard Gillow, esq. of 
Leighton-hall, near Lancaster. 

Sept. 2. At Wigan, the Rev. Robert 
Johnson, the eleventh Roman Catholic 
clergyman in England who has fallen a 
victim to fever caught in the discharge of 
his pastoral duties. 

Sept. 8. In his 18th year, Richard. 
Parr, youngest surviving son of Mr. W. J. 
Roberts, of Liverpool. 

Sept. 11. Aged 74, Robert Roskell, 
esq. of Gateacre, near Liverpool. 

LeicesteRSH.—June 28. In Harbo- 
rough workhouse, aged71, Mr. John Gar- 
ner, of Kibwortlr; who formerly was a 
jovial fox-hunter, and kept five or six 
horses. He was ruined by intemperate 
drinking. 

Aug.19. At the residence of his son-in- 
law the Rev. O. F. Owen, M.A. Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Leicester, aged 78, William Mon- 
tague, esq. of Constitution-house, Glou- 
cester, one of her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for that city, and son of the late 
John Montague, esq. of Cookham, Berks, 

Lincotn.—Aug. 14. At Louth, aged 
84, Jane, widow of John Grant, esq. of 
Wyham. 

Mippiesex.—Aug. 14. At Hanwell, 
aged 77, the wife of Benjamin Hawes, 
esq. of Russell-sq. and mother of Benj. 
Hawes, jun. esq. Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies ; two other sons, 
and two daughters. She was a sister of 
John Feltham, esq. author of “ A Tour 
through the Isle of Man in 1797 and 
1798.” 
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At Hendon, aged 37, Miss Louisa M. 
Cooke. 

Aug. 27. At Little’ Hillingdon, aged 
75, Mrs. Mary Susannah Saltonstall. 

At Tottenham, aged 27, Frederick Pe- 
tersdorff, esq. nephew to Charles Peters- 
dorff, esq. barrister-at-law. He first shot 
himself, and afterwards threw himself into 
the river Lee. It is some years since he 
was first afflicted with insanity. 

Aug. 30. At the Sudbury Railway 
Station, John Hinxman, esq. of Sudbury- 
grove, and Queen-Ann-st. Cavendish-sq. 
accidently run over by the express train. 

At Ashford, John Davidson, esq. of 
Brighton. 

Lately. At Edmonton, aged 85, Sarah, 
widow of John Maud Wright, esq. for- 
merly of Wellclose-sq. and Peckham Rye. 

Sept. 8. Harriot, wife of Dr. Holt, of 
Enfield. 

Sept. 9. At Hayes, aged 77, John 
Boddy Butterfield, esq. formerly of H. M. 
Customs. 

Sept. 11. At Hadley, near Barnet, aged 
76, Lieut.-Col. Taylor White, formerly of 
the 7th Light Dragoons. 

Monmovuru.-—Aug. 11. At Chepstow, 
aged 29, William Thomas Borthwick, esq. 
surgeon. 

Norro.tk.—Aug. 19. Mr.G.R. Denny, 
for upwards of twenty years resident cu- 
rator at the Norfolk and Norwich Museum. 

Sept. 6. At the house of her father, 
W. Hunter, esq. Lynn, Anne, wife of 
James Wortley, esq. Canonbury-place, 
Islington. 

Sept. 12. At Barningham-hall, aged 
62, John Thruston Mott, esq. 

Sept. 13. At Thetford, aged 27, George, 
second son of Abm. De Horne, esa. of the 
Stock Exchange. 

NorrHampron.—Avug. 11. At Oundle, 
aged 28, Emma-Anne, wife of Charles 
Thomas Wilson, esq. 

Aug. 13. At Northampton, George 
Abbey, esq. many years one of the coro- 
ners for the county, 

Aug. 19. At Northampton, aged 82, 
John Hall, gent. formerly of Hardingstone. 

Aug. 24. At Scaldwell, aged 78, Sally, 
relict of Abraham Hume, esq. formerly of 
Bilton Grange, Warwickshire. 

At Brigstock, Thomas Yorke, esq. late 
of Churchfield, near Oundle. 

Lately. At Lowick, aged 82, Mrs. 
Toutson, sister to the late Rev. Joseph 
Jackson, Rector of Lowick and Islip. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Sept. 6. -Aged 
82, Edward, brother of Sir John Swin- 
burne, Bart. of Capheaton, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. He was the contributor of 
many beautiful landscapes, some of them 
etched by himself, to Mr. Hodgson’s His- 
tory of the county. 
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Oxrorp.—Aug. 12. At Caversham 
Rise, aged 62, John Stephens, esq. 

Aug. 26. At Oxford, aged 47, John 
Wootten, esq. M.D. of Balliol College, 
and one of the physicians of the Radcliffe 
Infirmary. His body was deposited in a 
vaujt of Iffley church. 

Somerset.—July 28. Atthe Vicarage, 
Englishcomb, Rosina, wife of the Rev. 
C. Radford, and niece of Sir Henry Every, 
Bart. 

Aug. 3. George Warry, esq. of West 
Coker House, Yeovil, and of New Inn, 
London. 

Aug. 9. At Bath, aged 82, Joseph 
Kearsley, esq. M.D. formerly Deputy 
Inspector of the Ordnance Medical De- 
partment. 

At Bath, Elizabeth, widow of Hugh 
Percy Ridpath, esq. 

Aug. 16. At Bath, Lieut.-Col. Gusta- 
vus Logie Christie, late of the 3d regiment 
of Buffs. 

Aug. 20. At Sion Hill, Bath, Ann, 
widow of Captain Charles Meredith Deane, 
of H. M. 24th Dragoons. 

Lately. At Curry Rivel, Sarah, eldest 
dau. of T. Denham, esq. 

Srarrorp.—Sept. 3. From an acci- 
dent, aged 14, John-William, eldest son of 
the Rev. Edward Willes, Rector of Ham- 
stall Ridware. 

Sept. 6. At Patshull, Mary, wife of Sir 
Robert Pigot, Bart. M.P. She was the 
second dau. of William Bamford, esq. of 
Bamford, co. Lancaster, and was married 
in 1826. She has died without issue. 

SurroLk.—Aug. 31. At Ipswich, aged 
16, Edmund only son of J. C. Marshman, 
esq. and grandson of the late Rev. Dr. 
Marshman, of Serampore. 

Sept. 1. At Aldborough, aged 386, 
Sophia, relict of John Reynolds, esq. of 
Pimlico. 

Surrey.—Aug. 16. At Lower Toot- 
ing, Thomas Blaxland, esq. formerly of 
Broad-street, Royal Exchange. 

Aug. 24. At Richmond, aged 72, 
Nanny, widow of John Sharpe, esq. F.R.S. 

Aug. 31. At Pepperharrow, aged 21, 
Matilda, eldest dau, of the Rev. L. W. 
Eliot. 

Sept. 9. At Weybridge, Lady Follett, 
relict of Sir William Webb Follett, Attor- 
ney-General. She was Jane-Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir Hardinge Giffard, Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, was married in 1830, 
and left his widow in June 1845, with a 
numerous family (see the memoir of Sir 
William Follett, in our vol. XXIV. p. 
200). 

Sussrex.—Aug. 22. At Brighton, 
Sarah, wife of James Kinloch Clement, 
esq. of Leytonstone. 

Aug, 23, At Brighton, aged 37, Har- 
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riet, wife of F. Stevens, esq. of Bayham- 
terrace, Camden Town. 

Aug. 25. In Brunswick-sq. Brighton, 
Alicia, wife of Capt. Sir George A. West- 
phal, R.N. She was Alicia, dau. of 
Charles Stuart, esq. of Worcestershire, 
was first married to a gentleman named 
Chambers, and secondly to Sir George 
Westphal in 1817. 

Aug. 31. At Brighton, aged 29, 
Alexander Mackay, esq. 

Sept. 3. At Brighton, at the residence 
of her mother, Charlotte-Anne-Seymour, 
wife of Capt. Stather, Bombay Army, and 
only surviving dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
William Ormsby. 

Sept. 8. At Lewes, aged 20, Julia, dau. 
of the late Edward Shewell, esq. 

Sept. 10. At. Brighton. Lieut.-Col. 
Philip Joshua Perceval (late of the Grena- 
dier Guards), of Upper Harley-st. He 
attained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 
1837. 

Sept. 11. At Brighton, William Beet- 
son, esq. of Woburn-pl. Russell-sq. 

Sept. 12. At Brighton, aged 12, Eliza- 
beth-Frances, eldest child of the Rev. 
Richard Harvey, Rector of Hornsey, 
Middlesex. 

Warwick.—Sept. 5. At Bagington 
Hall, the Lady Jane Peel, wife of the 
Right Hon. William Yates Peel, M.P. and 
sister to the Earl of Mountcashell. She 
was the second daughter of Stephen the 
second Earl, by Lady Margaret Jane King, 
eldest daughter of Robert second Earl of 
_Kingston, was married in 1819, and has 
left a family of sixteen children, ten of 
whom are daughters. 

Wixts.—Aug. 13. At Froxfield, Alfred 
Peell Kirby, third son of the late Rev. 
John Malsbury Kirby, B.D. Chaplain of 
the Union, and Second Master of the 
Grammar School, Stourbridge. 

Worcester.—Aug. 27. At Henwick 
Hall, near Worcester, Charles Barr, esq. 
banker, of Leeds. 

Sept. 1. At Great Malvern, aged 47, 
Thomas Bonville Were, esq. of Clifton. 

Sept. 3. At Malvern Wells, aged 76, 
Philip Stimpson Levett, esq. of Albert- 
road, Regent’s Park. 

Yorx.—Sept. 10. At the Hill, Bewd- 
ley, aged 79, Thomas Cartwright, esq. 

Aug. 4. At Cottingham Castle, aged 
67, Jane, wife of George Coulson, esq. 

Aug. 12. At Northallerton, aged 69, 
Mr. William Russell, stated to be. a lineal 
descendant of John Lord Russell, of Ta- 
vistock, and of Mount-Grace, in this 
county, created Earl of Bedford in 1548. 

Helen Antonia Anderson, of York, fourth 
dau. of the late Robt. Anderson, esq. of 
Acomb. 

4ug.18. At Brightside Bank, near Shef- 
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field, aged 78, Capt. Thomas Butler, for- 
merly of Thurcroft and Barberwood. He 
was a midshipman in the Warrior, of 64 
guns, on the 12th of April, 1782, in the 
memorable victory of Lord Rodney over 
Count de Grasse, in the West Indies, and 
afterwards distinguished himself as a na- 
vigator in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
and Chinese Seas. His tracks are marked 
in the modern globes. 

At Crooks Moor-side, aged 80, Jonathan 
Woolin, esq. He was during upwards of 
thirty years a regular and efficient trustee 
of the boys’ charity school at Sheffield. 

Aug.21. At Scarborough, William Bul- 
mer, esq. late of the firm of Johnson, Bul- 
mer, and Co. Watling-st. 

Aug. 25. Aged 58, Grace, youngest 
dau. of the late Benjamin Metcalf, esq. 
one of the elder brethren of the Trinity- 
house, at Hull. 

At Halifax, aged 70, Sarah, relict of the 
Rev. John Atkinson, of Pontefract, and 
Vicar of Ownsby, Lincolnshire. 

At Balsover Hill, near Sheffield, aged 
71, Mrs. Overend. 

Sept. 4. At Harrogate, Caroline, wife 
of John Unett, jun. esq. of Icknield 
House, near Birmingham. 

Sept. 7. At Sutton, near Hull, aged 
69, Mercy, relict of the Rev. Jos. Lowes, 
Vicar of Skipsea, in Holderness. 

Sept. 8. At Lartington Hall, aged 41, 
George Witham, esq. late captain in 68th 
regt. a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant 
for the counties of York and Durham. 
He was son of the late Henry Silvertop, 
esq. who assumed the surname of Wit- 
ham, in consequence of his marriage with 
Eliza, niece and heiress of William Wit- 
ham, esq. of Cliffe. Capt. Witham has 
died unmarried, leaving one surviving 
brother, the Rev. Thomas Edward Witham, 
a priest of the Church of Rome; and 
three sisters, Catherine, wife of Henry 
Eaglefield, esq.; Emma-Seraphina, of 
William Dunn, esq.; and Winifred, of 
Gerard Salvin, esq. of Croxdale. 

Sept. 9. Aged 82, Walter Williams 
Stables, esq. of Crosland Hall, near Hud- 
dersfield. 

Sept. 11. At Barton-upon-Humber, 
aged 78, George Rudston, esq. late of 
Newland, near Hull. 

Sept. 12. At Hull, Mr. Paul Gray, 
for years a contributor to the press of that 
town, and a distinguished classical scholar. 
He has left various sums for charitable 
purposes, including £500 to the Hull Ge- 
neral Infirmary. 

Wates.— Aug. 16. At Anglesey Ville, 
Maria Fanny, second dau. of Admiral 
Prevost. 

Aug. 23. Aged 63, Mrs. Walker, of 
Bryutirion, near Bangor, Carnarvonshire. 
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Aug. 26. At Swansea, aged 67, John 
Grove, esq. 

Miss Williams, second dau. of the late 
J. Williams, esq. of Duffryn. 

At Vorrine Lodge, North Wales, Lucy- 
Madeline, eldest child of the Rev. Harry 
Ovenden Wrench, Overton, Flintshire. 

Sept. 3. At Marcross rectory, Carmar- 
thenshire, Ellen-Louisa, wife of the Rev. 
John Williams, M.A. 

ScoTLanp.—Aug. 27. At Perth, aged 
83, Mary, relict of James Macnabb, esq. 
late of Arthurstone, Perthshire. 

Lately. At Dumfries, aged 20, Jessie, 
dau. of Robert Burns, esq. and a grand- 
dau. of the Scottish poet. 

At Merchiston Hall, Esther Wallace, 
widow of W. H. Tinnie, esq. H.E.I.C.S., 
eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen. Ferrier, 
and sister of Mrs. Lester, of Wotton, near 
Gloucester. 

Sept. 2. From exhaustion and cold on 
the mountains in Inverness-shire, Mr.W. 
Stericker, jun. of Fenchurch-street, Lon- 
don, and Mr. Henry Whitburn, brewer, of 
Esher, Surrey. They had journeyed to- 
gether accidentally. Each had left his 
home for the purpose of enjoying a plea- 
sure excursion through the romantic 
scenery of Scotland, and they had been 
seen on the preceding night laughing with 
a milk girl at no great distance from the 
spot on which their corpses were fouad. 
Mr. Stericker had written home on the 
3lst of August, to inform his friends of 
his pleasure in the enjoyment of the most 
romantic country in the world. 

Sept. 3. At Edinburgh, John Hamil- 
ton, esq. advocate, editor of the ‘* Scottish 
Guardian.”’ 

IRELAND.—June.. R.A. Fitzgerald, 
esq. one of the Members for the county 
of Tipperary. Only a few days before 
his death Mr. Fitzgerald addressed a fare- 
well to the electors, previous to his retire- 
ment from Parliamentary life. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald was a Repealer, and one of the 
faithful few who clung to the fortunes of 
Conciliation-hall when its most influential 
members had either openly seceded, or 
silently withdrawn, from that once for- 
midable centre of agitation. 

Aug. 14. At Woodstock, co. Wicklow, 
Lieut. William Tottenham, R.N. (1841), 
fifth son of Lord R. P. Tottenham, Lord 
Bishop of Clogher. 

Aug. 21. At Cove, Anne-Catherine, 
only dau. of the Rev. Michael Henry 
Becher, of Clyda, near Mallow, co. 
Cork. 

Aug. 28. 


Suddenly, at Limerick, aged 
32, Frederick-Dundas, son of the late 
Col. Newhouse, Royal Art. 

Lately. At his seat, Ennismore, Kerry, 
aged 72, John Francis Hewson, esq. a De- 
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puty Lieut. for that county. He was the 
eldest son of the Rev. Francis Hewson, of 
Ennismore, by Margaret, dau. of Laun- 
celot Sandes, esq., and married in 1802 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Hewson, 
esq. of Bally England, by whom he has 
left issue two sons and four daughters. 

Jersey.—Aug. 9. At Jersey, Richard 
Cuerton, esq. 

Aug. 12. In Jersey, Thomas Black- 
burn, esq. of Southwark. 

East Inpirs.—June 8. At the Resi- 
dency, Lahore, George Frederick Cust, 
5lst Nat. Inf. third son of the late Hon. 
W. Cust, Commissioner of Customs. 

June 16. At Calcutta, John Montague 
Ruddach, only son of the late Dr. Rud- 
dach, of Jamaica. 

July 7. At Calcutta, Georgiana-Eli- 
zabeth, wife of the Rev. Thomas Wood, 
M.A. Chaplain at the Cathedral. 

Aproap.—May 25. At Graham’s 
Town, Cape of Good Hope, Lieut.-Col. 
Wetenhall, Staff Officer, Assistant Adj.- 
General, and late of the 10th Regiment. 

June 14. At Carhaix, France, George 
Blennerhassett, Lieut. 3d R. Vet. Batt. 
late of Faonet and St. Servan. 

June 27. At Rio de Janeiro, William- 
Joseph, 2d son of Thomas Havers, esq. 
of Thelton hall, Norfolk. 

July 11. On board the Haddington, 
on his passage to England for the reco- 
very of his health, aged 28, Lieut. John 
Baskerville Mortimer, 34th Native Inf., 
fifth son of Edward Horlock Mortimer, 
esq. Studley, Wilts ; and on the 28th his 
infant daughter. 

July 17. At the Havana, Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell James Dalrymple, Commis- 
sioner of Arbitration, formerly A. D. C. 
to Lord Viscount Combermere, when 
Governor of Barbados. He was the 
eldest son of the late Hew Dalrymple, 
esq. Major of the 49th Regt., great- 
grandson of the Hon. Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
Lord President of the Court of Session, 
third son of James first Viscount Stair. 
Colonel Dalrymple’s mother was the only 
child and heiress of James Stralcer, esq. 
Barrister af Law, by Elizabeth, dau. of 
the Hon. James Bruce, Chief Justice of 
Barbados, grandson of Robert Bruce, 
esq. of Kennet, in the county of Clack- 
mannan. 

July 30. At Montgomery, New York, 
Samuel Wait, junior, esq., second son of 
Samuel Wait, esq. formerly of Sanford, 
Somerset. 

July 31, At Kingston, Upper Canada, 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Ferdinand Beckwith, 
Rifle Brigade. 

Aug. 3. At Oporto, Eliza, wife of 
Joseph James Forester, esq. and dau. of 
the late Wm, Cramp, esq. of Hull. 
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Aug. 4, At Treport, France, Mrs. 
Satterley, widow of R, Satterley, esq. M.D. 
and eldest dau. of the late T. Assheton 
Smith, esq. 

Aug. 5. At sea, on his passage home 
from Calcutta, Lieut. H. W. J. A. Bra- 
han, of the 51st Regiment. 

Aug. 17. Suddenly, at Thun, in Swit- 
zerland, aged 59, Major James Nokes, 
late of the 56th Regt. 

Aug. 20. At Carcassonne, in France, 
Captain James Beek, formerly of the 
9th Bombay N. Inf. second son of James 
Beek, esq. of Hackney. 

Aug. 23. At Tours, Mary, eldest dau. 
of Henry Pyddoke Whateley, esq. formerly 
of Handsworth, Staff. 

Aug. 25. At Lausanne, aged 15, Eli- 
zabeth-Mary, sixth dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir John M‘Caskill. 

Aug. 26. At Fulda, in Germany, sud- 
denly, aged 55, Henry Lucas, esq. of 
Newport Pagnel, Bucks. 

Aug. 29. At Spa, aged 61, Thomas 
Beard, esq. M.D. formerly of the Royal 
Regt. of Art. 

Lately. At Nice, Henry-Charles, the 
only surviving son of Henry Charles Lacy, 
esq. 
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M.P. of Bedford-square, London, and of 
Kenyon-house, Lancashire. 

On the passage from India with his 
regiment, with which he had served abroad 
the last eighteen years, Capt. William 
James Darling, of the 63d, second son of 
the late Major-Gen. H. C. Darling, Lieut. 
Gov. of Tobago.—Also, Mary, second 
dau. of Capt. William J. Darling, fifteen 
days previously to the death of her father. 

At Geneva, aged 17, the son of the 
Rev. Edward Auriol, Rector of St. Duns- 
tan’s in the West, Fleet-st. Unaware of 
the peculiar dangers of the place, he got 
into a boat on the lake, was drawn into 
the current, hurried down the rapids of 
the Rhone, and totally lost. He was a 
youth of great promise, and obtained a 
scholarship and the theological prize at 
the Midsummer examination at King’s 
College, London, in the present year. 

Sept. 5. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
35, Caroline, wife of Henry Rennell, of 
the Bank of England. 

Sept.9. At Hamburg, aged 42, Mr. 
Edward Blanshard Stamp, of Brighton, 
formerly of Low Elswick, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, third son of the late Rev. J. 
Stamp, of Woodhouse Grove, Yorkshire. 


Deatus Recisterep from AvuG. 28, to Sept. 18, 1847 (4 weeks). 


Under 15,.......2170 
15 to GO......... 1402 
60 and upwards 765 
Age not specified 7S 
Births for the above period 1... ces... eee ceeses vee 4996 


2211 
2133 


Males 
Females 


asia 4344 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Szpr, 21, 1847. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Soe BS 214 £226 £..) eo & 
53 21/33 5 [25 5 |37 0 {39 3 [47 11 


PRICE OF HOPS, Sepr. 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 6s. to 4/. 4s.—Kent Pockets, 3/. 16s. to 57. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Szprr. 24. 
Hay, 2/. 8s. to 37. 15s,—Straw, I/. 8s. to 17. 13s.—Clover, 3/. 128. to 51. 5s. 
SMITHFIELD, Serr. 24. Tosink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 

B6tE ccccccrsse.nics BE tO Se. Gh Head of Cattle at Market, Srpr. 20. 
MUON so5.0000ss600000.08 Bd. ¢0 Se. Bal. Beasts....... 4100 Calves 351 
Veal .ccspsoces, ovcsessects 108, to Se. Ol. SheepandLambs 28,600 Pigs 310 

POPE ccicicccsestdccoon, Ges CO te Gt. 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 24. 
Walls Ends,from 16s. 6d. to 21s. 0d. perton. Other sorts from 15s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 50s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 48s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 0s, 0d, per doz. Moulds, 0s, 0d, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From August 26, to September 25, 1847, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fabrenheit’s 


Weather. | Weather. 


llo’clock 
Night. 
8 o’clock 
Morning 
Noon 
Barom. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


Long 


3 per Cent. 
Consols. 
Annuities 
‘Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
India Bonds. 


34 per Cent. 
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ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 

3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, Londoa. 
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